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TO  THE 


LADIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

/ • ■ ' 

' I 


It  has  often  been  observed,  that  dedica- 
tions are  appendages  calculated  for  works  of 
a voluminous  and  important  nature  ; yet  as 
there  are  many  Ladies  in  England,  whose 
distinguished  w'orth  is  at  once^an  ornament 
to  their  Country,  and  whose  example,  both  in 
private  and  public  life,  render  them  the  most 
amiable  patterns  of  domestic  oeconomy,  and 
who  consider  it  no  degradation  to  their  cha- 
racter, in  descending  to  recommend  to  their 
domestics  wliatever  may  be  either  useful  or 
ornamental  at  their  tables : to  them  the  fol- 
. lowing 
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DEDICATION. 


lowing  simple  and  practical  receipts  are> 

-with  the  highest  deference,  dedicated,  and; 

it  is  hoped,  will  obtain  their  approbation 
♦ * 

and  patronage ; which  will  be  the  highest 
gr  atiheationto,  * 

* I 

Ladies,  ^ ' - 

* I 

onr  obedient  humble  servant,  - 

* 

MARIA  WILSON. 
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PREFACE. 
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The  value  and  importance  of  a work  lik< 


the  present,  must  be  sufliciently  obvious  to 
all  Heads  of  Families,  and  Persons  in- 


trusted with  the  care  of  Housekeeping,  to 
require  but  little  to  be  said  in  its  recom- 
mendation. There  is,  perhaps,  no  book 
more  wanted  than  a Complete  Confec- 
tioner, there  being  scarcely  any  extant 
upon  that  subject ; some  little  tracts  are  in- 
deed to  be  met  with, . but  none  on  a plan 
extensive  enough  for  general  use.  Ladies 
residing  in  different  parts  of  the  Country, 
where  they  have  no  opportunity  of  procur- 
ing their  Confectionaries,  will  feel  the 
want  of  such  a work ; and  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  purchase  them,  will  find 
a considerable  reduction  in  their  domestic 
expences  by  attention  to  the  valuable  re- 
ceipts 
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, ceipts  contained  in  this  Treatise.  To  render 
it  at  once  the  most  complete  and  valuable 
work  of  the  kind  extant,  neither  expence 
nor  pains  has  been  spared;  for,  added  to  the 
experience  of  thirty  years,  a compilation  has 
been  made  from  'Mrs.  Glass,  and  every 
other  work  on  the  subject ; and  though  the 
Editor  may  not  have  to  boast  of  an  entire 
original  work,  she  flatters  herself  she  now 
presents  to  the  Public,  the  most  complete, 
extensive,  and  familiar  work  of  the  kind 
ever  published.  s 
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To  make  Gooscbeny  Cream 
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SEASONS  FOR  FRU!T. 
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JANUARY. 

Golden  Pippins,  Nonpareils,  Pearmain  Apples, 
Medlars,  dried  Apples,  Chesnuts,  Royal  Pears, 
St.  Germain  and  Winter  Chaunrontelle,  Colmai, 
Rennets,  and  Russet  Apples. 

APRIL. 

The  same  as  in  January,  with  Pomegranates, 
Winter  Bonchretian,  Pistachio  Nuts,  Almonds 
and  Raisins. 

JUNE. 

All  sorts  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries, Duke  Cherries,  Currants,  Melons,  and 
Masculine  Apricots. 

I 

OCTOBER.  ■ . '' 

/ 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  Sweet  Water  Grapes, 
Fi<^s,  Green  Gage  Plumbs,  St.  Catharine  Mul- 
berries,  Morelia  Cherries,  Walnuts,  Filberts, 
Arline  Plumbs,  Bergamot  Pears,  Buree  Pears, 
Golden  Pippins,  Medlars,  and  Alulberries.  Four 
months  in  the  year  are  only  mentioned,  because 
fruit  continues  three  months  the  same. 


THE 
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COMPLETE 


CONFECTIONER 


It  must  be  observed,  that  the  first  thing  . 
necessary  to  be  known,  is  to  be  perfectly  ac- 
quainteci  with  the  different  degrees  or  heights  of 
clarifying  or  refining  sugar ; and  agreeably  to 
the  fruit  you  have  to  preserve,  in  order  to  have 
them  done  in  a higher  degree  of  perfection,  you 
must  be  attentive  to  make  use  of  such  degrees 
of  sugar  so  refined,  as  is  adapted  to  their  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  ripeness,  as  well  as  to  their  diffe- 
rent sorts, 

\ 

To  Clarify  Sugar, 

In  proportion  to.  three  pounds  of  fine,  lump, 
or  powder  sugar,  which  you  are  to  put  in  a skil- 
let or  boiler ; break  into  an  earthen  pan  the  white 
of  an  egg,  with  near  a pint  of  fresh  water,  and 

B beat 


the  complete 


beat  them  up  all, together  with  a wlsk  to  a v/liitc. 
froth ; then  put  the  whole  into  a copper  kettle/ 
or  pan,  and  set  them  on  a clear  and  slow  fire ; 
when  it  begins  to  boil,  do  not  fail  to  put  a little 
more  water  in,  and  begin  to  skim  it,  till  you  see 
the  scum  appears  thick  on  the  top,  and  tlie  sugar 
becomes  pretty  clear ; that  done,  to  clear  it  pro- 
perly, sift  it  in  a wet  napkin,  or  silk  sieve,  and 
pass  it  thus  into  what  vessel  you  please,  till  you 
want  to  make  use  of  it  ■ 

ote.  If  tlie  sugar  does  not  appear  very 
, line,  you  must  boil  it  again  before  you 
strain  it ; otherwise,  in  boiling  it  to  a 
height,  it  will  rise  over  the  pan. 

To  boil  Sugar  to  the  degree  called  smooth. 

When  your  sugar  is  thus  clarified,  put  what 
•([uantity  you  have  occasion  forpver  the  fire,  to 
boil  smooth  j which  you  may  prove  by  dipping 
your  sciimmer  into  the  sugar,  and  tliem  toucl> 
ing  it  with  your  fore-finger  and  thumb*  in  open- 
ing them,^  you  will  see  a small  thread  drawn  be- 
twixt, which  immediately  breaks,  and  remains  in 
a drop  on  }yur  tluiinb  ; thus  it  is  a little  smootli 
-—then  boiling  more,  it  will  draw  into  a larger 
string,  and  become  very  smooth. 

The  bloxvn  Sugar. 

Boil  your  sugar  longer  tlian  the  former,  and 
try  it  thus  : — dij)  in  your  scummer,  and  take 
it  out,  shaking**  off  wiiat  sugar  you  can  into  the 
pan,  and  then  l)low  with  your  mouth  strongly 
through  the  holes ; and  if  certain  bubbles  or 
bladders  blow  through,  it  is  boiled  to  the  degree 
called  blowm 
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The  feathered  Sugar, 

Tt  is  a higher  degree  of  boiling  sugar ; which 
is  to  be  proved  by  dipping  the  scuiinneij  when 
it  has  boiled  a little  longer ; shake  it  first  oyer 


pan, 


then 


p’lve 

O 


it  a sudden  flurt  behind 


the  o 

you  ; if  it  be  enough,  the  sugar  will  fly  off  like 

feathers. 


The  crackled  Sugar. 

Is  proved  by  letting  it  boil  rather  longer;  and 
then  dipping  a stick  into  the  sugar,  which  im- 
mediately I'emove  into  a pot  of  cold  water,  stand- 
ing by  for  that  purpose,  drawing  off  the  sugar 
that  cleaves  to  the  stick ; if  it  becomes  haid, 
and  snaps  in  the  w^ater,  it  is  enough  ; if  not, 
you  must  boil  it  till  it  comes  to  that  degree. 

Xote. — Your  w^ater  must  be  always  very 
cold,'  or  it  wall  deceive  you. 

The  carmel  Sugar, 

Is  known  by  boiling  yet  longer  ; and  is  proved 
by  dipping  a stick,  as  aforesaid,  first  in  the  sugar, 
and  then  in  the  water;  but  you  must  observe, 
when  it  comes  to  the  carmel  height,  it  wall  snap 
like  glass  the  moment  it  touches  the  cold  water, 
which  is  the  highest  and  last  degree  of  boiling 


sugar. 

iYe^e.— Observe  that  your  fire  be  not  very, 
fierce  when  you  boil  this,  lest  flaming  up 
the  sides  of  your  pan,  it  should  cause  the 
sugar  to  buruj  and  so  discolour  it. 
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To  preserve  Seville  Oranges  liquid^  as  also' 

Lemons. 

Take  the  best  Seville  oranges  and  pare  them 
very  neatly,  put  them  into  salt  and  water  for 
about  two  hours ; boil  them  very  tender,  till  a 
pin  will  go  into  them  easily,  tlien  drain  them 
well  from  the  water  and  put  them  into  your  pre- 
serving pan,  putting  as  much  clarified  sugar  to 
them  as  will  cover  them,  laying  a trencher  or 
plate  on  them  to  keep  them  down  ; set  them 
over  a fire,  and  by  degrees  heat  them  till  they 
boil ; let  them  have  a quick  boil,  till  the  sugar 
comes  all  over  them  in  a froth  ; then  set  them 
by  till  next  day,  when  you  must  drain  the  syrup 
from  them,  and  boil  it  till  it  becomes  very  smooth, 
adding  some  more  clarified  sugar ; put  it  upon 
the  oranges,  and  give  them  a boil,  and  set  them 
by  till  next  day,  when  you  must  do  as  the  day 
before.  '1  he  fourth  day  drain  them,  and  strain 
your  syrup  through  a bag,  and  boil  it  till  it  be- 
comes very  smooth  ; then  take  some  other  clari- 
fied, sugar,  boil  it  till' it  blows  very  strong,  and 
take  some  jelly  of  pippins,  as  will  hereafter  be 
expressed,  with  the  juice  of  some  other  oranges  ,* 
after  they  are  preserv  ed  as  above  directed^  take 

two 
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two  pounds  of  clarified  sugar,  boil  it  to  blow 
very  strong  ; next  one  pint  and  a half  of  pippin 
jelly,  and  the  juice  of  four  or  "five  oranges;  boil 
them  all  together ; then  put  in  the  syrup  that 
has  been  strained  and  boiled  to  be  very  smooth, 
and  give  all  a boil ; put  your  oranges  into  your 
pots,  or  glasses,  and  fill  tliem  up  with  the  above'  • 
made  jelly  ; when  cold,  cover  them  and  set  them 
by  for  use. 

Note. — Be  careful  in  all  your  boilings  to 
clear  away  the  scum,  otherwise  you  will 
endanger  their  working  ; and  if  you  find 
they  will  SAvim  above  your  jelly,  you  must 
bind  them  doAvn  with  the  sprig  of  a 
clean  whisk. 

Stiga7'  Pears. 

Take  any  quantity  of  pears,  which  are  but  half 
ripe,  make  a split  on  their  head  cross  ways  Avith 
a knife,  no  deeper  than  the  heart.  After  this  is 
done,  put  a pan  of  Avater  on  the  fire,  and  when 
it  boils  put  your  pears  in  it,  and  boil  them  in, 
Avith  a slow  fire,  till  they  become  a little  soft ; 
then  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  throAv  them  im- 
mediately into  another  pan  of  fresh  AVater  ; hav^c 
again  another  pan  of  fresh  Avater,  in  Arhich  you 
squeeze  three  lemons,  pare  your  pears  and  put 
tliem  in  that  lemon  Avater : they  Aviil  turn  as 
white  as  snoAv  ; then  take  a preserving  pan,  put 
in  it  some  of  the  first  degree  of  your  clarified 
sugar,  put  your  pears  in  it,  and‘  let  them  boil 
about  twelve  minutes,  taking  care  to  take  off  all  the 
scum  they  will  throAV ; then  take  them  out  from 
the  fire  and  put  them  in  an  earthen  vessel ; you 
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will  repeat  this  operation  during  the  four  davs 
following,  and  strain  the  sugar  off  every  tinie, 
and  boil  it  before  you  put  the  pears  in,  because, 
as  3^011  will  percei\T,  the  sugar  always  throws  off 
a white  scum,  which  must  be  taken  off;  and  it 
is  after  that  you  must  put  your  pears  in  and  boil 
them.  When  you  see  the  syrup  is  very  thick, 
and  that  your  pears  have  well  taken  the  sugar, 
put  them  in  pots,  and  take  care  that  they  be 
well  covered  with  syrup,  or  else  they  will  soon 
turn  mouldy.  Cover  them  with  paper  or  parch- 
ment. 

To  presey've  moist  Ananas^  or  Pine  Apples, 

Take  any  quantity  of  ananas,  cut  them  into 
four  quarters,  or  in  round  slices,  and  pare  off 
the  skin,  then  take  clarified  sugar  and  water 
in  equal  quantities,  put  in  the  ananas,  and  pro- 
ceed as  before,  taking  care  to  skim  them  well 
during  the  time  you  are  doing  them  ; for  it  is 
very  essential  ' to  remark,  that  when  you  are 
making  any  sort  of  preserves  whatever,  if  you 
do  not  skim  them  well  they  are  apt  to  grow  sour, 
which  occasions  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  repair 
them  again.  You  must  not  boil  the  ananas  in 
water  first,  as  directed  for  the  other  fruits,  be- 
cause it  would  deprive  it  of  its  best  substance 
and  flavour. 

To  preserve  Oranges  with  Marmalade  in  them,, 

and  Lemons. 

Pare  your  oranges  ; make  a round  hole  in  the 
bottom,  where  the  stalk  grew,  the  bigness  of  a 
shilling  ; take  out  the  meat  and  put  them  into 
salt  and  water  for  two  or  three  hours,  then  boil 

them 
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them  very  tender,  and  put  them  into  clarified 
.sugar  ; give  them  a boil  the  next  day,  drain  the 
syrup  and  boil  it  till  it  becomes  smooth-;  put  in 
your  oranges,  and  give  them  a good  boil ; when 
a little  cool,  drain  them,  and  fill  them  with  a 
marmalade  made  as  directed,  putting  in  the 
round  piece  you  cut  out ; with  the  syrup,  some 
other  sugar,  and  pipping  juice,  make  a jelly  and 
fill  up  your  pots  and  glasses. 

For  variety,  take  three  of  your  preserved  oran- 
ges, take  oft  the  tops,  cut  them  so  as  to  look 
like  little  cups,  and  fill  them  with  this  mar- 
malade; they  both  cat  pleasant,  and  make  a 
variety. 

To  preserue  green  Oranges. 

Take  the  green  oranges,  slit  them  on  one  side, 
and  put  them  into  a brine  of  salt  water,  as  strong 
as  will  bear  an  egg,  in  which  they  must  be  soaked 
at  least  fifteen  days  ; then  strain  them  and  put 
them  into  fresh  water,  ^ and  boil  them  tender; 
put  them  into  fresh  water  again,  shifting  them 
eveiy  day  for  five  days  together ; then  give  them 
another  scald,  and  put  them  into  clarified  sugar ; 
gi\e  them  a boil,  and  set  them  by  till  next  day  ; 
then  boil  them  again  ; the  next  day  add  some 
more  sugar,  and  give  them  another  boil ; the  day 
after  boil  the  syrup  very  smooth,  pour  it  on  them 
and  keep  them. 

hote.  That  if  at  any  time  you  perceive  the 
syu’up  begin  to  work,  you  must  drain 
them  and  boil  the  syrup  very  smooth, 
and  pour  it  on  them  ; but  if  the  first 
proves  sour,  boil  it  likewise.  Green  le- 


mons 
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■>  - mens  are-  done  after  the  same  manner. 
If  the  oranges  are  any  thing  large,  you 
must  take  out  the  meat  from  the  inside. 

The  Dutchess  of  Clei^elunTs  Receipt  for  presemrig 
Lemons,  Oranges  and  Citrons. 

Take  good  lemons,  fair  and  well  coloured, 
and  scrape  a little  of  the  uppermost  rhind  ; take 
out  the  seeds  and  the  juice ; lay  them  in  spring- 
water,  shifting  them  twice  a day  for  a day  or 
two  ; then  b,oil  them  to  be  tender,  with  a pound 
and  quarter  of  double-refined  sugar,  and  a pint 
and  three-quarters  of  spring  water  ; take  the . 
scum  off,  and  put  in  your  lemons  ; have  ready  a 
pint  of  pippin  water ; boil  it  first  with  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  put  it  to  them  ; boil  it  to 
a jelly,  and  put  in  the  juice  of  your  lemons ; 
then  let  them  boil,  but  a little  after,  and  put 
them  into  your  glasses,  but  be  sure  to  cover  them 
with  syrup. 

How  to  take  out  the  Seeds. 

Cut  a small  hole  in  the  top,  and  take  them 
out  with  a scoop  ; dry  them  before  you  put  them 
into  your  syrup,  with  a clean  cloth. 

To  preserxe  Green  Gages, 

Take  any  quantity  of  green  gages,  prick  them 
with  a pin,  put  them  in  a pan  with  water,  and 
set  them  on  the  fire  ; when  you  see  the  water  be- 
ginning to  boil,  take  them  ofif  and  leave  them 
in  the  same  water  to  cool  till  the  next  day,  -when 
you  are  to  set  them  again  on  a very  gentle  fire, 
that  they  may  turn  green.'  When  you  see  they 
arc  ^reen  enough,  put  them  in  a sieve  to  drain  ; 
^ then 
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then  take  clarilied  sugar,  in  which  add  three 
parts  water,  then  the  plumbs,  and  set  tlie  whole 
on  a slow  fire  to  make  them  throw  off  their 
water ; after  which,  put  them  in  a pan  for  two 
days,  and  then  add  clarified  sugar,  and  pro- 
ceed as  for  other  preserves. 

To  preseixe  Cucumbers. 

Take  little  gerkins,  put  them  in  a large  deep 
jug,  cover  them  close  down  with  vine  leaves,  fill 
the  jug  with  water,  cover  it  Avith  a plate,  set  it 
in  the  chimney  corner,  a little  distance  from  the 
fire,  yet  so  as  to  keep  Acarm  ; let  them'  stand  so 
a fortnight,  then  throAV  them  into  a sieve  to 
drain  ; they  Avill  look  very  yellow,  and  Avill  smell 
disagreeable ; throAC  them  into  spring  Avater  once 
or  tAvice,  to  clear  them  ; put  them  into  a large 
deep  stCAv-pan,  or  prqserAung-pan  ; cover  them 
all  over  Avith  vine  leaves,  put  in  as  much  clear 
spring  Acater  as  Avill  cover  them  ; set  them  OA^er 
a charcoal  fire,  look  often  at  them,  and  Avhen 
they  are  turned  a fine  green,  drain  off  that  Avater 
and  put  them  into  fresh  cold  Avater  ; have  your 
syrup  made  ready  thus  ; to  e\"ery  pound  of  sugar 
add  one  pint  of  Avater,  the  clear  peel  of  a leiuon 
cut  in  long  shreads,  an  ounce  of  ginger  boiled 
in  Avater  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; j)ut  the  ginger 
and  lemon  peel  to  the  sugar  and  Avater,  boil  it  to 
a synip,  throw  in  your  cucumbers,  and  give 
them  a boil ; pour  them  into  the  jjan  you  intend 
to  keep  tliem  yi,  let  them  stand  till  next  day, 
and  boil  them  again  three  times  ; Avhen  cold, 

('over  them  up,  and  they  make  as  fine  a SAveet  as 
is  tasted. 


c 
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At  tlie  same  time  take  large  green  cucumbers, 
full  ri])e,  and  cut  them  in  four,  longways  ; put 
tliem  into  cold  water,  cover  them  with  green 
vine  leaves,  and  set  them  over  a charcoal  fire  till 
they  boil ; take  them  off,  throw  them  into  cold 
^\aitcr,  and  repeat  it  several  times,  till  they  are  a 
line  green,  and  tender ; then  preserve  them  as. 
before,  or  dry  them  as  your  other  candied  sweet- 
meats : cither  wav  thev  answer  in  tarts,  mmce- 

y fc/  v» 

piesj  or  cakes,  as  ^rcll  as  citrom 

, To  preserve  green  Almonds. 

Take  tlie  almonds  when  they  are  well  grown, 
and  make  a lye  with  wood,  charcoal  and  water  ; 
])oil  the  lye"  till  it  feels  very  smootli,  strain  it 
tlirough  a sievey  and  let  it  settle  till  clear ; then 
])0ur  off  the  dear  into  another  pan,  -and  set  it  on 
the  fire  in  order  to  blanch  off'  the  down  that  is 
on  tlie  almonds,  wdiieh  you  must  do  in  this  man- 
ner, viz.  wlien  the  lye  is  scalding  liot,  tlirow  in 
two  or  three  almonds,  and  try  when  they  have 
been  in  some  time,  if  they  will  blanch  ; if  tlicj 
will,  put  in  the  rest,  and  the  moment  Vou  hnd 
t iieir  skin.s  will  come  off',  remove  tlicm  trom  the 
iire,  put  them  into  cold  ^vater,  and  blanch  them, 
one  by  one,  rubbing  them  with  salt ; then  wash 
them  ill  several  waiters,  in  hrdcr  to  cleaii  them  ; 


in  sliort,  tUl  }Ou  see  no  soil  in  tlie  water;  wdien 
this  is  done,  tlirow-^  them  into  boiling  water,  and 
let  them  boil  till  so  tender  as  a pin  may  easily 
pass  through  them ; drain  andc  put  tliem  into 
clarhied  sugar  without  waiter,  they  being  green 
euougii  do  not  require  a thin  sugar  to  bring  them 
to  a colour;  but,  on  the  contrary, ’ if  too  much 

heated,. 
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Ideated,  they  will  become  too  dark  a green  , the 
next  day  boil  the  syrup  and  put  it  on  them,  the 
day  after  boil  it  till  it  be  very  smooth,  the  day 
following  give  all  a boil  together,  scum  lem 
and  let  them  lie  four  or  live  days  ; then,  it  you 
will  dry  them  or  put  them  in  jellies,  you  must 
follow  the  directions  as  for  green  apricots. 

— If  you  will  have  compote  ot  either, 
it  is  but  serving  them  to  table  when  they 
are  first  entered,  by  boiling  the  sugai  a 

little  more. 

To  preserve  xvhiie  Citrons. 

Cut  your  white  citrons  into  what  sized  pfteCs 
vou  please ; put  them  into  water  and  salt  foi 
four  or  live  hours  ; then  wash  them  in  fair  water, 
and  boil  them  till  tender;  drain  them,  and  put 
them  into  as  much  clarified  sugai  as  will  co\ei 
them,  and  set  them  by  till  next  day  ; then  diain 
the  syrup,  and  boil  it  a little  smooth  ; when  cool, 
put  in  your  citrons  ,;  the  next  day  boil  } Oui  syiup 
(juite  smooth,  and  pour  on  your  citrbns , the 
<lay  after  boil  all  together,  and  put  it  into  a pot 
to  be  candied,  or  put  it  into  jellies,  and  compose 
it  as  you  may  think  propen 

To  p)reser^e  orange  Flozvers. 

Take  the  orange  flowers  just  as  they  begin  to 
open,  put  them  into  boiling  writer,  aiul  let  them 
boil  very  quick  till  they  are  tender,  putting  in  a 
little  juice  of  lemon,  as  they  boil,  to  keep  them 
white ; then  drain  them,  and  dry  them  carefully 
between  two  napkins  ; put  them  into  as  mucli 
cltu'ilied  sugar  as  wall  cover  them  : the  next  day 
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drain  the  s3Tup,'  and  boil  it  a little  smooth  ; when 
almost  cold,  pour  it  on  the  flowers,  and  the  fol- 
lofl'ing  day  you  may  drain  them  and  lay  them 
out  to  dry,  dusting  them  a very  little. 

To  preserve  Cocheneal, 

Take  one  ounce  of  cocheneal  and  beat  it  to  a 
line  powder  ; boil  it  in  three  qucUters  of  a pint  of 
water  to  the  consumption  of  half;  then  beat  half 
an  ounce  of  roach  allum,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
Cl  earn  of  tartar,  very  fine,  and  put  them  to  the 
cocheneal  boil  them  all  together  a little  while, 
and  strain  it  through  a fine  bag,  which  put  into 
a phial  and  keep  for  use. 

AWe.— If  an  ounce  of  loaf  sugar  be  boiled 
in  A\’ith  it,  it  will  keep  Avhat  you  do  not 
use  immediately  from  moulding. 

To  preserve  Golden  Pippins  in  Jelly. 

Parc  your  pippins  from  all  spots,  and,  with  a 
narrow-pointed  knife,  make  a hole  quite  through 
them  ; then  boil  them  in  fair  water  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour ; drain  them,  and  take  as  much 
sugar  as  will  cover  them  ; boil  it  till  it  blows  very 
strong,  then  put  in  your  pippins,  and  give  them 
a good  boil;  let  them  cool  a little,  and  give  them 
another ; then  if  you  ha^-e,  for  example,  a dozen 
of  pippins,  take  a pound  of  sugar,  and  boil  it  till 
It  blow  s very  strong ; put  in  half  a pint  of  pippin 
jelly,  and  the  juice  of  three  or  four  lemons  ; boil 
all  togethei,  and  put  to  the  golden  pippins  ; give 

them  ail  a boil,  scum  them,  and  put  them  into 
glasses  or  pots. 
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To  preserm  Pippins  for  present  Eating. 

Parc  them  very  thin,  and  put  tliem  into  a clean 
stewpan,  saucepan,  or  preserving-pan,  according 
to  the  quantity  you  want ; but  scoop  out  the 
cores,  and  into  every  pippin  put  two  or  three 
long  narrow  bits  of  iernon  peel ; take  the  parings, 
boil  them  in  water  enough  to  cover  the  pippins, 
strain  it,  and  make  it  as  sweet  as  syrup  ; pour  it 
on  your  pippins,  and  stew  them  till  they  are  quite 
tender ; they  make  a pretty  plate. 

To  preser^oe  Barberries. 

Take  a pound  of  barberries  picked  from  the 
stalks,  put  them  into  tv/o  quart  pans,  set  them 
in  a brass  pot  full  of  hot  water,  to  stew  them  ; 
after  this  strain  them,  add  a pound  of  sugar,  and  * 
a pint  of  rose  vrater,  boil  them  together  a little, 
take  half  a pound  of  the  best'  clusters  of  barber- 
ries you  can  get,  dip  tliem  into  the  syrup  while 
it  is  boiling,  take  out  the  barberries,  and  let  the 
syrup  boil  till  it  is  thick  ; when  they  are  cold, 
put  them  into  glasses  or  gallypots  with  the  syrup. 


To  preserve  Barberries  in  Bunches. 

Take  any  quantity  of  barberries  without  strip- 
ping them  of  their  stalks,  split  them  with  a knife, . 
take  out  all  the  seed  whitli  is  in  them,  then  tie 
them  in  little  bunches ; have  clarihed  sugar, 
whicli  set  on  the  fire  : when  your  sugar  is  at  a 
high  degree,  put  your  little  bunches,  in  and  boil 
them  about  ten  minutes,  alter  which  put  them 
in  a pan,  and  place  them  in  the  stove  with  a slow 
fire  for  tliree  days  running ; at  the  end  of  which 
time,  take  them  from  that  sugar  which  you  set 
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again  on  the  fire,  to  heighten  it  again  to  the 
above  degree ; for  the  barberries  will  have  weaken- 
ed it  by  throwing  their  juice  in  it.  When  that  is 
done,  put  the  bunches  again  in  it,  and  place  it  as 
])cfore  in  the  stove  for  three  Avhole  days,  after 
which  dra^c  out  your  bunches  from  the  sugar, 
and  put  them  to  drain  on  a wire  grate,  made  on 
jnirpo^e  for  these  sort  of  things ; then  range  them 
on  a Iiorsc  hair  sieve,  and  replace  them  in  the 
stove  to  dry,  and  they  are  read}^  for.  use. 


To  preserve  Angelica  in  Knots. 

« 

Take  young  and  thick  stalks  of  angelica,  cut 
tiiem  into  lengths  of  about  a quarter  of  a yaixl, 
and  scald  them  ; then  put  them  into  watcr^  strip 
off  the  skins,  and  cut  them  into  narrow  slips ; 
lay  tliem  on  your  preserving  pan,  and  put  to  them 
a thin  sugar,  that  is,  to  one  part  sugar,  as  clari- 
fied, and  one  jiart  water;  set  it  over  the  hre,  let 
it  boil,  and  set  it  by  till  next  day ; then  turn  it 
in  the  pan,  give  it  another  boil,  and  the  day  after 
drain  it  and  boil  tlie  sugar  till  it  is  a little  smooth  ; 
pour  it  on  your  angelica,  and  it  it  be  a good 
green,  boil  it  no  more  ; if  not,  heat  it  again,  and 
the  dav  following  boil,  the  sugar  till  it  is  very 
smooth,  and  pour  it 'upon  your  angelica;  the 
next  day  lioil  your  syrup  till  it  rises  to  the  top  of 
your  pan,  and  put  your  angelica  into  your  pan  ; 
pour  your  syrup  upon  it,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

7o  preserve  ^Ingelica  in  Sticks. 

Angelica,  not  altogether  so  young  as  the  other, 
cut  into  short  pieces,  about  half  a quarter  of  a 
yard,'  or  less  ; scald  it  a little,  then  drain  it,  and 
pul  it  into  a thin  sugar  as  before ; boil  it  a little 
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the  next  day,  turn  it  in  the  pan  the  bottom  iip- 
M'ards  and  boil  it,  and  then  linish  it  as  the  other, 

for  knots. 

]\^ote. — AVhen  you  will  candy  it,  you  must 
drain  it  from  the  syrup,  wash  it,  and 
candy  it  as  tlie  orange  and  lemon. 

To  preserve  llhigoe  Root, 

Take  your  ringoe  roots,  and  parboil  them  lea- 
sonably  tender;  then  pick  and  peel  them  ; wash 
them  very  clean,  dry  them  with  a cloth,  -and  put 
in  as  much  clarified  sugar  as  will  coyci  them  , 
boil  them  leisurely  on  a chafing  dish  of  coals,  till 
you  see  the  rolls  look  clear  and  your  syrup  some- 
'thino*  thick,  betwixt  hot  and  cold,  and  put 
them  up. 

To  preserve  Sxveet-JSTarjoram. 

Take  the  white  of  an  egg,  lieat  it  very  well, 
and  take  double  rehned  sugar,  beaten  very  fine 
and  sifted  ; then  take  the  marjoram,  and  rub  it 
oil  a glass  that  is  clean,  and  lay  it  in  form  of  the 
glass  ; so  do  it  with  your  egg,  tjien  seer  itw'ith 
ymir  sugar  on  it,  and  lay  it  on  papers  to  dry. 

To  preserve  Quinces  white. 

Pare  and  core  the  quinces ; to  every  pound  of 
sugar  and  quinces,  put  in  a pint  of  Avater;  boil 
them  together  as  fast  as  vou  can,  uncovered  ; 
the  same  way  you  may  preserve  pippins  white. 

To  preserve  Quinces  white  or  red. 

Core  and  pare  your  (piiiices ; those  Avhicli  you 
Avould  have  white,  ]nit  into  a pail  of  rvater  for 
t\ro  or  three  hours  ; then  take  as  much  sugar  as 
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they  weigh,  and  add  as  much  water  as  will  make 
a syrup  to  cover  them;  boil  tlie  svrup  a little 
then  put  in  the  quinces,  and  let  them  boi!  as  fust 
, as  you  can  till  they  are  very  tender  and  clear  • 
afterwards  take  them  out,  and  boll  the  syriip  a 
ittic  iiigher  alone,  and  wlicn  it  is  cold  put  tiie 
quinces  up  in  pots  ; if  you  would  have  tlicin  red 
put  them  raiv  into  sugar  and  let  them  boil  gentlv 
being  close  covered,  til!  tliey  are  red ; you  must 
not  put  them  into  cold  water. 

Fo  prcsc7'x:e  Apvlcots  gj'ecn. 

1 ake  tlic  apricots  when  about  to  stone,  before  it 
becomes  too  hard  for  a pin  easily  to  pass  through ; 
paiethem  in  ribs  very  neatly,  because  every  stroke 
with  the  knife  mUI  he  seen  ; then  put  them  into 
tail-  water  as  you  pare  tliem,  and  boil  them  till 
tender  enough  to  slip  easily  from  your  pin  ; drain 
them  and  put  them  into  a thin  sugar,  that  is  to 
say  one^part  sugar  clarified,  and  one  part  \vater  ; 
boil  them  a little,  and  set  them  by  till  next  day  • 
then  give  them  another  boil,  and  the  day  after 
dram  them,  boil  your  syrup  a little  smooth,  and 
put  it  upon  them  v ithout  boiling  your  fruit ; let 
them  remain  in  the  s\  rup  four  or  live  days  ; then 
boil  some  more  sugar  till  it  blows  hard,  and  add 
It  to  theni ; give  all  a boil,  and  let  them  lie  till 
the  day  following ; then  di’aiu  them  from  the 
syrup,  and  lay  them  out  to  dry,  dusting  them 
wntli  a little  hue  sugar  before  you  nut  them  into 
the  stove. 


7o  preserve  Apricots  rchole,  - 

Take  the  apricots  when  full  groAvn,  pare  tlicm, 
and  take  out  their  stones  ; thai  ha\  c ready  a paii 
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of  boiling  water,  throw  them  into  it,  and  scald 
them  till  they  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water ; take 
them  out  carefully  with  your  scummer,  and  lay 
them  on  a sieve  to  drain  ; then  lay  them  in  your 
preserving  pan,  and  lay  over  them  as  much  su- 
gar, boiled  to  blow,  as  will  cover  them ; give 
them  a boil  round,  by  setting  the  pan  half  on 
the  fire  and  turning  it  about  as  it  boils  ; then  set 
it  full  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  have  a covered  boil- 
ing; then  let  tliem  settle  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  pick  those  that  look  clean  to  one  side, 
and  those  that  do  not,  to  the  other ; boil  that 
side  that  is  not  clear,  till  they  become  clear ; 
and,  as  they  do  so,  pick  them  away,  lest  they 
boil  to  a paste;  when  you  see  they  look  all  alike, 
give  them  a covered  boiling,  scum  them,  and  set 
them  by ; the  next  day,  boil  a little  more  sugar 
to  blow  very  strong,  put  it  to  the  apricots,  and 
give  them  a very  good  boil ; scum  and  cover 
them  with  paper,  and  put  them  in  a stove  for  two 
days ; then  drain  them  and  lay  them  out  to  dry, 
first  dusting  the  plates  you  lay  them  on,  and  then 
the  apricots  extraordinary  well,  blowing  off  what 
sugar  lies  white  upon  .them  ; put  them  into  a very 
warm  stove  to  dry,  and  when  dry  on  one  side, 
turn  and  dust  them  again ; when  quite  dry,  pack 
them  up. 

Note, — In  the  turning  them,  you  must  take 
care  there  be  no  little  bladders  in  them  ; 
if  there  be,  you  must  prick  them  with  the 
point  of  a penknife,  and  squeeze  them 
out,  otherwise  they  will  bloAz  and  sour. 

To  preserxe  Apricot  Chips, 

Split  the  apricots,  and  then  take  out  the  stones ; 
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pare  them,  and  t urn  them  round  v/ith  your  knife ; 
put  tliem  into  your  pan  without  scalding,  and  put 
as  much  sugar,  boiled  very  smooth,  as  will  cover 
them  ; ‘then  manage  them'on  the  lire  as  the  whole 
apricots,  soim  tliem,  and  set  them  in  the  stove  ; 
the  next  day  boil  some  more  sugar,  very  strong, 
drain  the  syrup  from  the  apricots,  boil  it  very 
smooth,  put  it  to  the  fresli  sugar,  and  give  it  a 
boil;  tlienputin  the  apricots,  boil  themhrst  round, 
and  then  let  them  have  a covered  boil;  scum 
them  and  cover  them  witli  paper,  then  put  them 
into  the  stove  for  two  or  three  days  ; drain  thein^ 
and  lay  them  out  to  dry,  first  dusting  them. 

7h  prepare  Aprkois  hi  Jelly. 

Pare  and  stone  your  apricots,  then  scald  them 
a little  ; then  lay  them  in  your  pan,  and  put  as 
much  clarilied  sugar  to  them  as  will  cover  them  ; 
the  next  day  drain  the  syru]y  and  boil  it  smooth  ; 
tlieii  slip  in  your  ajii’icots,  and  boil  as  before  ; tlie 
next  day  niake  a jelly  vdth  codlings,  boiling  some 
apricots  among  them  to  gh'e  a better  taste  ; Mdicii 
you  have  boiled  the  jelly  to  its  proper  height,  put 
in  the  apricots  with  their  syrup,  and  boil  altoge- 
ther; when  enough,  scum  them  well,  and  put 
them  into  vour  edasses'. 

To  preserve  green  Codlings  to  deep  all  the  Yca)\ 
Gather  your  codlings  when  tliey  arc  about  the 
size  of  a Vv^dnut,  and  let  llic  btalk  and  a leaf  or 
tW’O  remain  on  each;  put, some  vine  leaves  in  a 
brass  pan  oi*  spring  v/atcr,  and  cover  them  witli 
a lever  of  v*odlings,  tluai  another  of  vine  leaves, 
and  proceed  in  the  Scune  manner  till  the  pan  is 
lull;  cover  it  close  to  keep  the  steam  in,  and 
set  it  on  a slow  fire;  when  they  become  soft, 
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ni  the  same  water  with  tlie  vine  leaves  ; it  must 
be  quite  cold,  or  it  perhaps  may  crack  them; 
put  a little  roach  allum,  and  set  tliem  over  a very 
slow  fire  till  they  are  green  (which  will  be  in  about 
tlirec  or  four  hours),  then  t^ike  them  out,  and 
lay  theui  on  a sieve  to  drain ; make  a good 
syrup,  and  give  them  a eyntle  boil  once  a day 
tor  three  days,  after  which  put  them  into  smalF 
jars.  Cover  them  with  brandy-paper,  and  keep 
them  for  use. 

To  presercc  Green  Pease. 

Shell  fine  young  pease,  and  put  them  into  boil- 
ing water  with  some  salt ; after  boiling  five  mi- 
jiutes,  drain  them  in  a cullender,  and  put  them 
on  a cloth  doubled  five  or  six  times,  on  a table  ; 
let  tliem  lie  free,  in  order  to  dry.  Your  bottles 
should  be  prepared  before-hand,  and  Idc  quite  clean 
and  dry.  Fill  them  with  the  pease,  and  put  on 
the  top  some  mutton  fat  tryed ; tie  a bladder  with 
a thin  board  or  lath  over  tiicm,  and  let  them  be 
put  in  a cool  dry  closet  or  cellar;  boil  your  water 
when  you  use  them,  and  put  in  a little  butter, 
•salt,  and  sugar ; and  as  soon  as  they  are  enough, 
drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a sauce-pan  with 
some  butter,  and  shake  it  while  it  is  melting.  Pease 
done  this  way  will  keep  good  till  Christmas, 

To  prese.i'm  Nectarius. 

Split  the  nectarins,  and  take  out  the  stones  ; 
then  put  them  into  clariiled  sugar,  and  boil  them 
round  till  they  have  well  taken  the  sugar;  take  off 
the  scum,  cover  them  with  a paper,  and  set  them 
by  ; tlie  next  day  boil  a little  more  sugar,  till  it 
Idows  veiy  strong,  put  it  to  the  nectarius,  and 
give  them  a good  boil ; take  od  the  scum,  cover 
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them  and  put  them  into  the  stove  ; the  following 
day  drain  them,  and  lay  them  out  to  dry,  first 
dusting  them  a little ; then  put  them  into  the 
stove. 

To  preservQ  Peaches  whole. 

Take  the  Newington  peach,  when  full  ripe, 
split  it  and  take  out  the  stone  ; then  have  ready  a. 
pan  of  boiling  water,  drop  in  the  peaches,  and 
Jet  them  have  a few  moments  scalding ; take 
them  out,  and  put  them  into  as  much  sugar,  only 
clarified,  as  will  cover  them  ; give  them  a boil 
round,  then  scum  them  and  set  them  by  till  the 
next  day;  then  boil  some  more  sugar  to  blow 
very  strong,  which  sugar  put  to  the  peaches  and 
give  them  a good  boil ; scum  them  and  set  them 
by  till  the  day  following  ; then  give  them  another 
good  boil;  scum  them,  and  put  them  into  a warm 
stove  for  the  space  of  two  days  ; then  drain  them 
and  lay  them  out,  one  half  over  the  other,  dust 
them  and  put  them  into  the  stove;  the  next  day 
turn  and  dust  them,  and,  when  thorough  dry, 
pack  them  up  for  use. 

How  to  preserve  Peach  Chips. 

Pare  your  peaches  and  take  out  the  stones, 
then  cut  them  into  very  thin  slices,  not  thicker 
than  the  blade  of  a knife  ; then,  to  every  pound 
of  chips  rake  one  pound  and  a half  of  sugar, 
boiled  to  blow  very  strong ; throw  in  the  chips, 
give  them  a good  boil,  and  let  them  settle  a lit- 
tl(‘ ; take  off  the  scum,  let  them  stand  a quarter 
of  an  I'jour,  and  then  give  tliem  another  good 
boil,  and  let  them  settle  as  before  ; then  take  off 
the  sc  uni,  cover  tliem  and  -set  them  bv,  and  the 
next  day  drain  them  and  lay  them  out,  bit  l)y 
bit ; dust  them  and  dry  them  in  a warm  stove  ; 
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when  dry  on  one  side,  take  them' from  the  plate 
^nth  a knife,  and  turn  them  on  a sieve,  and 
again  afterwards,  if  they  are  not  pretty  dry; 
but  which  they  generally  are. 

How  to  preserve  Peaches  in  Brandy, 

First  preserve  your  peaches  whole,  with  their 
weight  of  sugar ; do  not  scald  them  in  water, 
buf  boil  them  in  the  syrup  three  times  ; lay  your 
peaches  in  a large  deep  glass  for  the  purpose,  take 
the  syrup  and  pour  it  over  them,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  brandy  ; cover  them  close  and  keep 
them  for  use.  Nectarines  may  be  done  in  the 
same  way. 

To  preserve  Violet  Plumbs. 

Violet  plumbs  arc  a long  time  yellow,  and  are 
ripe  in  the  month  of  J une  ; they  are  preserved 
in  the  following  manner  : put  them  into  clarified 
sugar,  just  enough  to  cover  them,  and  boil  them 
pretty  quick ; the  next  day  boil  them  again  as 
before  ; the  day  after  drain  them  and  take  away 
their  skins,  which  you  will  find  all  floAvn  olf ; 
then  put  them  into  sugar,  boiled  till  it  blows  a 
little,  and  give  them  a,  boil ; the  day  following 
boil  some  more  sugar  till  it  blows  a little,  and 
give  them  another  boil ; the  next  day  boil  some 
more  sugar  to  blow  very  strong,  put  it  to  the 
plumbs  in  the  syrup,  boil  them  a little,  then  scum 
them  ; the  day  following  drain  them  and  lay  them 
out  to  dry,  observing  to  dust  them  before  you 
put  them  into  the  stove. 

Hozv  to  preserve  green  A7nber-Plicmhs. 

Take  the  green  amber  plumbs  when  full  grown, 
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prick  them  in  tM^o  or  three  places,  and  put  tliem 
into  cold  water  ; set  them  over  the  lire  to  scald, 
in  which  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  let  the 
water  be  too  hot,  lest  you  hurt  them  ; when  they 
are  very  tender,  put  them  into  a very  thin  sugar, 
that  is  to  say,  one  part  sugar  and  two  parts  water  ; 
give  them  a little  warm  in  this  sugar,  cover  them, 
and  the  next  day  give  them  an  oilier  warm  ; the 
third  day  drain  them,  and  boil  the  syrup,  adding 
a little  more  sugar  ; then  put  the  S3a  up  to  the 
plumbs,  and  give  them  a boil,  and  the  day  after 
boil  the  syrup  till  very  smooth;  then  put  it  to 
the  plumbs,  cover  them,  and  put  them  into  the 
stove  ; the  day  following  boil  some  more  sugar 
to  bloiv^  very  strong,  put  it  to  the  fruit,  give  all 
a boil,  and  put  them  into  the  stove  fern  two  days  ; 
then  drain  them,  and  la}^  them  out  to  diy,  first 
dusting  them  very  well ; manage  them  in  the 
drying  as  other  fruit. 

To  preserve  Fruit  green . 

Take  pippins,  apricots,  pearplumbs,  orpeacln^s, 
'while  they  are  green,  and  put  them  in  a preserv- 
ing-pan, or  stew-pan ; cover  them  with  vine  leaves, 
and  then  with  fine  clear  spring  water  ; put  on  the 
cover  of  the  pan,  set  them  over  a clear  fire,  when 
they  begin  to  simmer  take  them  off,  and  care- 
fully with  3^oi:r  slice  take  them  out,  peel  and  pre- 
serve them  as  you  do  other  Iruit. 

To  preserve  green  Orange  Plianbs, 

Take  the  green  orange  plumbs,  full  grown, 
liefovc  they  turn  ; prick  them  y ith  a fine  bodkin, 
as  thick  ail  over  as  you  possibly  can  ; put  tliem 
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into  cold  water,  as  you  prick  them,  and  when 
all  are  done,  set  them  over  a verv  slow  fire,  and 
scald  tlxem  with  tlie  utmost  care  yvOu  can,  no- 
thiim  beiiur  so  subject  to  break,  and  if  the  skin 
flics  they  arc  worth  nothing  ; when  they  areten- 
dci’,  take  them  oil'  the  lire,  and  set  tlicm  by  in 
the  same  water  for  two  or  three  days ; wdien  thev 
become  sour,  and  begin  to  fret  on  the  to]>  of  the 
v/atcr,  be  careful  to  drain  them  very  well,  and 
put  them  in  single  rows  in  your  preserving-pan ; 
put  to  them  as  much  thin  sugar  as  will  cover 
them,  tlxat  is,  one  part  sugar  and  two  parts  water ; 
set  them  over  the  tire,  aiul  by  degrees  warm  them, 
till  you  perceive  the  sourness  to  be  gone,  and 
the  piumlxs  are  sunk  to  the  bottom  ; then  set  them 
by,  and  the  day  after  throw  away  that  syrup,  and 
put  to  them  a fresli  sugar,  of  one  pait  sugar  and 
one  part  water ; in  this  sugar  give  them  several 
lieats,  hut  not  to  boil,  lest  you  hurt  them  ; cover 
them  and  set  them  in  a warm  stove,  that  they 
may  suck  in  what  sugar  they  can  ; the  next  day 
drain  the  sugar,  and  boil  it  till  it  becomes  smooth, 
adding  some  more  fresh  sugar;  pour  this  sugar 
on  them,  return  them  into  tlie  stove,  and  the 
day  after  boil  the  sugar  to  become  very  smooth  ; 
pour  it  upon  the  pliunbs,  and  give  all  a gentle 
boil scum  it  and  put  them  into  the  stove  ; the 
day  following  drain  them  out  of  the  syrup,  and 
boil  some  fresh  sugar,  as  much  as  you  judgy  will 
covxT  tiiem  very  smootli;  put  it  to  yoiir  pliimbs, 
and  give  all  a very  good  covered  boiling;  theu 
tiike  oft’  tlie  scum,  cover  tliem,  and  let  them 
stand  m the  stove  two  days  ; then  drain  and  lay 
them  out  to  drv.  dusting  them' very  v/elk 
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To  preserve  the  green  Mogul  Phimh. 

Take  this  plumb  when  just  upon  turning  ripe, 
prick,  witli  a penknife,  to  the  very  stone  on  that 
side,  where  the  cleft  is,  and  put  them  into  cold 
water  as  you  do  them ; then  set  them  over  a very 
slow  hre  to  scald,  and  when  they  are  become 
very  tender,  take  them  carefully  out  of  the  water 
and  put  them  into  a thin  sugar,  that  is,  half  sugar 
^nd  half  water;  w\arm  them  gently,  cover  them, 
and  set  them  by ; the  next  day,  give  them  another 
warm  and  set  them  by;  the  day  following  drain 
the  syrup  and  boil  it  smooth,  adding  to  it  a lit- 
tle fresh  sugar,  and  give  them  a gentle  boil;  the 
day  after  boil  the  sugar  very  smooth,  pour  it  upon 
them,  and  set  them  in  the  stove  for  two  days; 
drain  them,  and  boil  a fresh  sugar  to  be  very 
smooth,  or  just  to  blow  a little,  and  put  it  to 
your  plumbs;  give  them  a good  covered  boiling, 
scum  them,  and  put  them  into  a stove  for  two 
days;  drain  them,  and  lay  them  out  to  dry,  dust- 
ing them  'well 


To  preserve  the  green  admirable  Plumb. 

Ihis  is  a little  round  plumb,  about  the 
size  of  a damson  ; it  leaves  the  stone  when 
ripe,  is  somewhat  inclining  to  a yellow  in 
colour,  and  very  wxdi  deserves  its  name, 
being  the  finest  green  when  done,  and  with 
a tenth  part  of  the  trouble  and  charge ; as 
you  will  find  by  the  receipt. 


lake  these  plumbs  when  full  grown,  and. just 
upon  the  turn  ; prick  them  with  a penknife  in 
tv/o  or  three  p'la(Ts,  and  scald  them  by  degrees-* 
till  the  water  becomes  very  liot,  for  tliey  wili 


e\'cn 
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even  bear  boiling;  continue  them  in  tlie  Mvater  till 
they  become  green,  then  drain  them  ajid  put 
tlicin  into  darihed  sugar;  boil  them  very  well, 
and  let  tliem  settle  a little ; then  give  them  another 
boil,  if  you  perceive  they  shrink  and  take  not 
the  sugar  in  very  well ; prick  them  witli  a fork 
all  ever,  as  they  lie  in  the  pan,  and  give  them 
another  boil;  scum  them,  and  set  them  by;  the 
next  day  boil  some  other  sugar,  till  it  blows,  and 
put  it  to  them  ; give  them  another  boil,  set  them 
in  the  sto\  e for  one  night,  and  the  next  day 
drain  them  and  lay  tliem  out;  fii'st  dusting  them. 

To  preserve  yellow  Amher  Plumbs. 

Take  tliesc  plumbs  when  full  ripe,  put  them  into 
your  preserving-pan,  and  put  to  them  as  much  ’ 
sugar  as  will  cover  them ; gi\'c  them  a very  good 
boil,  let  them  settle  a little,  and  boil  them  again 
three  or  four  times ; scum  them,  and  the  next 
day  drain  them  from  the  syaup ; return  tjiein 
into  the  nan,  boil  as  imicli  fresh  sugar  to  blow  as 
will  -cover  tliem,  and  give  them  a thorough  boil- 
ing; scum  them,  set  them  in  the  stove  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  drain  them;  then  lay  tliem  out 
to  dry,  attcr  having  dusted  them  very  well. 

i\  etc. — In  tire  scalding  -of  geecn  plumbs, 
you  must  always  have  a sieve  in  the  bot- 
tom of  your  pan  to  put  your  plumbs  in, 
that  they  may  not  touch  the  bottom  ; lor 
those  that  do,  will  burst  before  the  others 
-ar’.e  scarcely  warm. 

.V 

To  preserve  green  Figs. 

Take  the  small  green  figs,  slit  them  on  tlic  top, 
put  them  m -v/ater  for  tea  days,  and  proceed 

^ thus; 
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thus:  put  as  much  salt  into  the  water  as  will 
make  it  hear  an  egg  ; then  let  it  settle,  take  the 
scum  off,  and  put  the  clear  brine  to  the  figs  ; 
keep  them  in  water  for  ten  days,  then  put  them 
into  fresh  water,  boil  them  till  a pin  will  easily 
pass  into  them;  drain  and  put  them  into  other 
fresh  v/ater,  shifting  them  every  day  for  four  days ; 
again  drain  them,  put  them  into  clarified  sugar, 
give  them  a little  warm,  and  let  them  stand  till 
the  next  clay ; warm  them  again,  and  w^hen  they 
are  become  green,  give  them  a good  boil ; then 
boil  some  other  sugar  to  blow,  put  it  to  them,  and 
give  them  another  boil ; the  next  day  drain  and 
dry  them. 

To  preserve  ripe  Figs. 

Take  the  white  figs  when  ripe,  slit  them  in  the 
tops,  put  them  into  clarified  sugar,  and  give  them 
a good  boil;  scum  them  and  set  them  by  ; the 
next  day  boil  some  more  sugar  till  it  blows,  pour 
it  upon  them,  and  boil  them  again  very  well ; 
scum  and  set  them  in  the  stove,  the  day  after 
drain  and  lay  them  out  to  dry,  first  dusting  them 
very  well. 

V 

To  preserve  Raspberries. 

Choose  raspberries  that  are  'not  too  ripe,  and 
take  the  weight  of  them  in  sugar  ; wet  your  su- 
gar with  a little  water,  put  in  your  raspberries, 
and  let  them  boil  softly  ; be  careful  not  to  break 
them  ; when  they  are  clear,  take  them  up,  and 
boil  the  syrup  till  it  be  thick  enough,  then  put 
them  in  again,  and  when  they  are  boiled  put 
them  up  in  glasses. 

Another  JVay. 

If  you  intend  to  preserve  the  red  sort  of  rasp- 
berries, 
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berries,  gather  them  on  a dry  day,  wlicn  they 
are  just  turning  red,  with  the  stalks  on,  about  an 
inch  long  ; lay  them  singly  on  a dish,  beat  and 
sift  their  weight  of  double  refined,  sugar,  and 
strew  it  over  them  ; to  every  quart  of  raspber- 
ries, take  a quart  of  red  currant  jelly  juice,  and 
to  it  its  weight  of  double  refined  sugar;  boil 
and  thin  it  well,  then  put  in  your  raspberries, 
and  give  them  a scald ; take  them  off,  and  let 
them  stand  for  two  hours;  then  set  them  on 
again,  and  make  them  a little  hotter ; proceed  in 
this  manner  two  or  three  times  till  they  look 
clear;  but  take  care  to  prevent  their  boiling,  aS 
that  will  occasion  the  stalks  to  come  oif ; when 
they  are  tolerably  cool,  put  them  into  jelly  glasses 
with  the  stalks  down^vards.  Af  bite  raspberries 
may  be  preserved  in  the  same  manner, 'only  using 
white  currant  jelly  instead  of  red. 

To  presence  green  Grapes. 

Take  the  largest  and  best  grapes  before  they  are 
thorough  ripe;  stone  and  scald  them,  and  let  them 
lie  two  days  in  the  water  thev  are  scalded  in  ; 
then  drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a thin  syrup, 
and  give  them  a heat  over  a slow  lire ; the  next 
day  turn  the  grapes  in  the  pan,  and  heat  them 
again  the  day  after ; then  drain  them,  put  them 
into  clarified  sugar,  give  them  a good  boil,  scum 
them,  and  set  them  by  ; the  following  day,  boil 
more  sugar  to  blow,  put  it  to  the  grapes*",  give 
ail  a good  boil,  scum  them,  and  set  them  in  a 
warm  stove  all  night ; the  day  after  drain  the 
grapes,  and  lay  them  out  to  dry,  first  dusting 
them  very  well. 
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To  preseixe  Grapes  in  clKsfers,  rvith  one  Leaf, 
U'/icn  yon  gather  than. 

Take  the  ^a-eat  Gascoyne  gi-ajx's  when  tliey 
are  green,  bt;fbre  they  are  too  ripe,  hnd  prick 
every  one  of  them;  to  every  pound  of  grapes 
add  a pound  and  a quarter  of  sugar  ; make  a syrup 
with  the  ^'crjllice  of  the  grapes  stained;  when 
your  sugar  is  made  clear  and  perfect,  put  in  your 
grapes  strained  into  juice;  put  them  in  a deep 
bason,  cover  them  close,  and  set  them  on  a pot 
of  scalding  water  to  boil ; when  your  grapes  arc 
tender,  take  tliem  up,  boil  the  syrup  a little 
more,  and,  betwixt  hot  and  cold,  put  tliem  in 
broad  glasses  or  galLy-pots  (which  is  better  than 
glasses,  as  you  must  lay  one  cluster  alx)vc  another).; 
then  put  a paper  over  them  and  tie  them  up. 

Another  Jfpij. 

Take  some  close  bunches  of  red  or  white  grapes,, 
l)cforc  they  are  too  ripe,  and  ])ut  thcju  into  a, 
])an,  VTth  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar-candv, 
aiid  till  the  jar  witli  brandy;  tie  it  close,  and  set 
them  in  a dry  place. 

To  preserve  Mulberries  xvhole. 

Set  some  mulberries  over  the  tire  in  a skillet, 
or  preseiaing  pan;  draw  tfom  them  a pint  of 
juice  when  it  is  strained;  then  take  three  pounds 
of  sugar,  beaten  very  tine,  Acet  the  sugar  Avith 
the  pint  ot  juice boil  up  tlie  sugar  and  skim  it, 
put  in  t\v'o  pounds  of  ripe  mulb('rrics,  and  let 
them  stand  in  the  syre.p  till  they  are  thoroughly 
Avarm ; then  set  them  on  the  lire,  and  let  tb.eiu 
boil  very  gently;  do  tlicjii  but  half  enough,  ajid 
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put  them  by  in  the  syrup  till  next  diiy,  then  boil 
them  gently  again  when  the  syrup  is  pretty  thick, 
and  will  stand  in  round  drops;  when  it  is  cold,^ 
they  are  enough;  and  may  be  put  into  a gallipot 
for  use. 


To  preserve  Mulberries  dn/. 

Let  the  mulberries  not  be  too  ri|X",  but  ratlicr 
a reddish  green,  and  tart;  luuing  prepared  a 
quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  mulberries,  and 
brought  it  to  its  blown  quality,  throw  in  the  muh 
berries,  and  give  them  a covered  boiling;  die 
sugar  also  may  be  melted  witli  the  juice  of  muh 
berries  to  clarify  it ; when  they  have  boiled,  take 
the  pan  from  the  fire,  scum  it,  and  set  it  in  tlie 
stove  till  next  day  ; then  take  them  out,  drain 
them  from  the  syrup,  and  put  them  up  in  boxes 
for  use. 


To  preserve  JVcdniUs  xchke. 

Parc  your  walnuts  till  only  the  wliite  appears, 
and  lie  careful  in  doing  them  that  they  do  not 
turn  black,  and  as  fast  as  you  do  them  tlirow 
them  into  salt  and  water,  and  let  them  lie  till 
your  sugur  is  ready;  take  three  pounds  of  good 
loaf  sugar,  put  it  into  your  preserving-pan,  set 
it  over  a charcoal  fire,  and  put  as  much  water  as 
will  just  wet  the  sugar,  let  it  boil ; then  have  ready 
ten  ortwelv'C  whites  of  eggs  strained  and  beat  up 
to  a froth ; coveryour  sugar  with  afroth  as  it  boils, 
and  skim  it;  then  boil  it,  and  skim  it  till  it  is 
as  clear  as  chrystal,  then  tlirow  in  your  walnuts; 
just  give  them  a boil  till  they  arc  tender,  tlieii 
takc  them  out,  and  lay  them  in  a dish  to  cool ; 
^vhun  cool,  put  them  in  your  prcseiving-pan,  and 

when 
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^vhen  the  sugar  is  as  warm  as  milk,  pour  it  over 
tlicm.  When  quite  cold,  paper  them  down. 

To  preserve  Walnuts  black. 

Take  walnuts  of  the  smaller  kind,  put  them  iji 
salt  and  water,  and  change  the  water  every  day 
for  nine  days;  then  put  them  in  a sieve,  and 
let  them  stand  in  the  air  till  they  begin  to  turn 
black;  then  put  them  into  a jug,  pour  boiling- 
water  over  them,  and  let  them  stand  till  the 
next  day;  put  them  into  a sieve  to  drain,  stick 
a clove  in  each  end  of  your  walnut,  put  them 
into  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil 
live  minutes;  then  take  them  up,  make  a thin 
syrup,  and  scald  them  in  it  three  or  four  times  a 
(lay,  till  your  walnuts  are  black  and  bright; 
make  a thick  syrup  with  a few  cloves,  and 
a little  ginger  cut  in  slices;  skim  it  well,  pour 
in  your  walnuts,  boil  them  five  or  six  niinutcs, 
and  put  them  into  your  jars  a lay  brandy  paper 
over  them,  and  tie  them  down  dose  with  a blad- 
der. They  will  cat  better  the  second  year  after 
their  keeping  than  in  the  first, ^as  their  bitterness 
goes  otf  with  time. 

ylnothcr  fVay. 

Take  the  smaller  sort  of  walnuts  when  full 
grown,  and  not  slielled;  bod  them  in  water  till 
\ery  tender,  but  not  to  break,  so  they  will  be- 
come black;  drain  them  and  stick  a clove  in 
every  one;  put  them  into  your  preserving-])an, 
and  if  you  have  any  peach  syrup,  or  that  of  the 
white  walnuts,  it  will  l)e  as  w'eil  or  better  than 
sugar ; put  as  much  syrup  as  will  cover  the  wal- 
nuts, boil  them  very  w’di,  scum  them,  and  set 

tliem 
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them  by  ; the  next  day  boil  the  syrup  till  it  be- 
comes smooth,  put  in  the  walnuts,  andgivethem 
another  boil ; the  day  after  drain  them,  and  boil 
the  syrup  till  it  becomes  smooth,  adding  more 
syrup,  if  occasion;  give  all  a boil,  scum  them, 
and  put  them  into  the  pot  for  use. 

To  pjxserve  Walnuts  green. 

Gather  your  walnuts  when  they  are  not  much 
larger  than  a good  nutmeg,  wipe  them  very  clean, 
and  lay  them  in  strong  salt  and  water  twenty- 
four  hours  ; then  take  them  out,  and  wipe  them 
very  clean ; have  ready  a stewpan  of  boiling  water, 
throw  them  in,  let  them  boil  a minute,  and  take 
them  out;  lay  them  on  a coarse  cloth,  and  boil 
your  suo’ar  as  directed  for  the  white  walnuts  ; 

^ 7 

then  just  give  your  walnuts  a scald  in  the  sugar, 
tiike  them  up,  and  lay  them  to  cool.  Put  them 
in  your  preserving-pot,  and  pour  on  your  syrup. 

Note. — They  answer  much  better  boiled  up 
with  the  coarsest  Lisbon  sugar. 

To  preserve  Garllck. 

Take  a head  of  garlick,  peel  the  cloves,  throw 
them  into  spring  water,  give  them  just  a boil, 
and  preserve  them  as  you  do  your  apricots. 

To  preserve  green  Almonds. 

Take  the  almonds  wLen  they  are  well  growm, 
and  make  a lye  with  w^ood,  charcoal  and  water; 
boil  the  lye  till  it  feels  very  smooth,  strain  it 
througli  a sieve,  and  let  it  settle  till  clear ; then 
pour  off  the  clear  into  another  pan,  and  set  it  on 
the  fire  in  order  to  blanch  off  the  down  that  is 
on  the  almonds,  which  may  be  done  thus : — When 

the 
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the  lye  is  scakhng  Ijot,  throw  in  two  or  three 
almonds,  and  tiy  >;iien  th(w  have  been  in  some 
time,  ,it  they  will  blincli;  if  they  will,  put  in 
the  rest,  and  thic  moment  yon  lind  their  skins 
will  come  off,  remove  them  from  the  fire,  put 
them  into  cold  v’ater,  and  lilanch  them,  one  by 
one,  rubbing  them  with  salt;  then  wash  them 
in  several  waters,  in  Oi\ier  to  clean  them;  in 
short,  till  you  see  no  soil  in® the  water;  when  this 
is  done,  throw  tliem  into  boiling  water,  and  let 
them  boil  till  so  tender  as  a pin  may  easily  pass 
through  them ; drain  and  put  them  into  clarified 
sugar  without  w’atcr,  they  being  green  enough 
do  not  require  a tlfin  sugar  to  bring  them  to  a 
colour  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  if  too  much  heated, 
they  will  become  too  dark  a green;  the  next  day 
boil  ihe  syrup  and  jiut  it  on  tliem,  the  day  aftrT 
boil  it  till  it  is  vciy  smooth,  the  da}^  following 
give  all  a boil  together,  scum  them  and  let  them 
lie  four  or  five  days ; then,  if  you  will  dry  them 
or  put  them  in  jelly,  you  must  follow  the  di- 
rections as  for  green  apricots. 

7'o  preserve  Almmch  drp. 

To  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds,  take  half  a 
pound  ot  double-refined  sugar;  blanch  one  half 
of  the  almonds,  and  leave  the  other  half  im- 
blanched;  beat  the  white  of  an  co-<r  verv  well, 
pour  it  on  your  almonds,  and  wet  them  wvll  with 
it;  then  boil  your  sugar  again,  dip  i]i  your  ab 
inoiids,  stir  tliem  all  together,  that  your  sugar 
may  hang  well  on  them ; then  put  them  on  plates, 
place  tliem  in  the  oven  after  the  bread  is  drawn ; 
let  them  stay  iff  all  night,  and  they  will  keer 
year  round. 
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To  preserve,  Cherries  liquid. 

Take  the  best  Morel! o cherries  when  ripe, 
cither  stone  them  or  clip  their  stalks  off ; to  every 
pound  take  a pound  of  sugar,  boil  it  till  it  blows 
very  strong;  then  put  in  the  cherries,  and  by 
degrees  bring  them  to  boil  as  fast  as  you  can, 
that  the  sugar  may  come  all  over  them ; scum 
them  and  set  them  by,  and  the  next  day  boil 
some  more  sugar  to  the  same  degree;  put  some 
jelly  of  currants,  drawn  as  directed;  for  example: 
if  you  boil  one  pound  of  sugar,  take  one  pint 
of  currants,  put  in  the  cherries  and  the 
syrup  to  the  sugar,  then  add  the  jelly,  and  give 
all  a boil  together;  scum  them,  and  fill  your 
. glasses  or  pots,  taking  care,  as  tliey  cool,  to  dis- 
perse them  equally",  or  otherwise  they  will  all 
swim  to  the  top. 

To  preserve  Cherries  dry  '. 

^ Stone  your  cherries,  and  weigh  them  to  eight 
pounds;  put  two  pounds  of  sugar,  boil  it  till  it 
blows  very  strong,  put  the  cherries  to  the  sugar, 
and  heat  them  by  degrees  till  the  sugar  is  melted, 
for  when  the  cherries  come  in,  it  will  so  cool  the 
sugar  that  it  will  seem  like  glue,  and  slmuld  yom 
put  it  on  a quick  fire  at  first,  it  will  endanger  the 
burning;  v/hen  you  find  the  sugar  is  all  melted, 
then  boil  it  as  quick  as  possible  till  the  sugar  flies 
over  them,  scum  and  set  them  by  in  a,n  earthen 
pan,  for  where  the  sugar  is  so  thin,  it  will  be  apt 
to  canker  in  copper,  brass,  or  silver ; the  next 
day  dram  them,  and  boil  the  sugar  till  it  rises; 
pour  in  your  cherries,  give  tlieni  a good  boil,  scum 
them,  and  set  theni  by  till  the  next  day;  then 
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drain  and  lay  them  out  on  sieves,  and  dry  them 
in  a very  liot  stove. 

To  preserve  Cherries  with  the  Lectces  and  Stalks- 

green. 

Dip  the  stalks  and  the  leaves  in  the  best  vine- 
gar when  it  is  boiling  hot,  stick  the  sprigs  upri^ght 
in  a sieve  till  they  are  dry ; in  the  mean  time 
boil  some  double  refined  sugar  to<  syimp3  and  dip 
the  cherries,  stalks  and  leaves  in  the  syrup,  and 
just  let  them  scald ; lay  them  on  a sieve,  and 
boil  the  sugar  to  a candy  height,  then  dip  the 
cherries,  stalks  leaves,  and  all  ; then  stick 
the  branches  and  leaves,  and  drv  them  as  voii 

look  very  beautiful 

at  candle  light  in  a dessert. 

Mrs.  SmilJis  way  of  preserving  Cherries  in  Jelly. 

Takegrcen  gooseberries,  slice  them  on  the  side, 
that  part  of  the  liquor  may  run  out,  put  them 
into  pots,  and  put  into  the  pots  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  water  ; stop  the  pots  very  close,  and 
put  them  in  a skillet  of  wnter  over  the  fire,  till 
the  gooseberries  have  made  a liquor  as  clear  as 
waiter;  half  a pound  of  gooseberries  will  make 
this  liquor;  take  a pound  of  cherries  stoned,  one 
pound  of  double-refined  sugar  beaten  small,  strew 
some  at  the  bottom  of  vour  silver  bason,  and 
then  a layer  of  cherries,  and  cover  them  over 
Avith  sugar;  keep  some  to  tliroAv  over  them  as 
they  boil,  put  to  the  cherries  five  or  six  spoon- 
fuls of  gooseberry  liquor,  set  them  over  the  fire, 
and  boil  them  very  moderately  at  first,  till  your 
sugar  is  melted,  and  afterwards  as  fast  as  you 

cani 
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can ; scum  it  very  well  and  carefully ; when  your 
liquor  is  brought  to  a jelly,  it  will  stick  upon 
your  spoon,  and  then  put  it  up.  They  do  best 
half  a pound  at  a time. 

To  prtserve  Cherries  the  French  way. 

Take  Morello  cherries,  hang  them  by  their 
•stalks  one  by  one,  where  the  sun  may  come  to 
dry  them,  and  no  dust  can  get  to  them ; this 
must  be  in  autumn ; cut  the  stalks  as  tor  pre- 
serving, place  them  one  by  one  in  your  glasses, 
scrape  as  much  sugar  as  Avill  cover  tliem ; then 
till  them  up  with  white  wine,  set  them  in  a stone 
to  swell,  and  then  use  them. 

To  preserve  Cherries  a cheap  way. 

Take  six  pounds  of  cherries,  and  stone  them  ; 
put  half  a pound  of  the  best  powdered  sugar, 
boil  them  in  a little  copper,  or  other  vessel, 
as  most  convenient;  ivhen  you  think  they  are 
enough,  lay  them  one  by  one  on  the  back  side  of 
a sieve,  set  them  to  dry  in  an  oven  that  has  been 
heated,  and  wdien  dry,  put  them  in  a stove  to 
keep  them  so.  If  any  liquor  be  left,  do  more 
cherries  as  above  ; they  will  keep  well  coloured 
ail  tlie  year. 

To  preserve  Gooseberries  green^ 

Take  the  longest  sort  of  gooseberries  the  latter 
end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  before  the 
green  colour  has  left  them ; set  some  water  over 
the  hre,  and,  when  it  is  ready  to  boil,  throw  in 
the  gooseberries;  let  them  have  a scald,  then 
take  them  out,  and  carefully  remove  them  into 
cold  water ; set  them  oyer  a very  slow  hre  to 
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green,  cover  them  close  that  none  of  the  steam 
can  get  out,  and  when  they  have  obtained  their 
green  colour,  which  will  perhaps  be  four  or  five 
hours,  drain  them  gently  into  clarified  sugar, 
and  give  them  a heat;  set  them  by  till  next  day, 
and  give  them  another  heat;  this  you  must  repeat 
four  or  five  times,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a 
very  good  green  colour;  thus  you  may  serve 
them  to  table  by  way  of  compote.  If  you  wish 
to  preserve  them  to  keep  either  dry  or  in  jelly, 
you  must  proceed  as  directed  for  green  apricots. 

preserve  Gooseberries  white. 

Take  the  large  Dutch  gooseberries  when  full 
grown,  but  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  pare  them 
into  fair  water,  stone  them,  put  them  into  boil- 
ing water,  and  let  them  boil  very  tender;  then 
put  them  into  clarified  sugar  in  an  earthen  pan, 
and  put  as  many  in  one  pan  as  will  cover  the  bot- 
tom, and  set  tliem  by  till  next  day ; then  boil 
the  syrup  a little,  and  pour  it  on  them ; the  day 
after  boil  it  smooth,  and  pour  it  on  them ; the 
third  day  give  them  a gentle  boil  round,  by  sct- 
ing  the  side  of  the  pan  over  the  fire,  and  turn- 
ing it  about  as  it  boils,  till  they  have  had  a boil 
all  over;  the  day  following  make  a jelly  with 
codlings,  and  finish  them  as  you  do  the  others. 

To  preserve  Gooseberries  whole  xvithoiit  sfonins;. 

Get  the  largest  preserving  gooseberries,  pick 
off  the  black  eye,  but  not  the  stalk ; scald  them, 
but  take  great  care  they  do  not  break;  then  take 
them  up  and  throw  them  into  cold  water,  and  to 
every  pound  of  gooseberries  put  a pound  and  a 
half  of  double  refined  sugar,  wliich  must  be  first 
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claiXfied ; to  every  pound  of  sugar  a pint  of  water ; 
and  when  the  syrup  is  cold,  lay  your  gooseberries 
single  into  your  preserving-pan,  and  put  the  syrup 
to  them,  set  them  on  a slow  fire,  and  let  them 
boil,  but  not  too  fast,  lest  they  break;  when  you 
perceive  the  sugar  has  entered  them,  take  them 
off,  cover  them  with  white  paper,  and  set  them 
by  till  next  day;  then  take  them  out  of  the  syrup, 
boil  the  syrup  till  it  begins  to  be  ropy,  scum  it, 
put  it  to  them  again,  and  set  them  on  a gentle 
fire;  let  them  preserve  gently  till  you  perceive 
the  syrup  will  rope,  then  take  them  off,  set  them 
by  till  they  are  cold,  and  cover  them  with  paper; 
boil  some  gooseberries  in  fair  water,  when  the 
liquor  is  strong  strain  it  off,  let  it  stand  to  settle, 
and  to  every  pint  of  that  liquor  put  a pound  of 
double-refined  sugar,  and  make  a jelly  of  it ; 
put  ^ the  gooseberries  in  glasses,  when  cold  pour  . 
the  jelly  over  them,  and  the  next  day  paper  them  ; 
wet  and  half  dry  the  inside  paper,  to  lie  down, 
the  closer,  put  on  your  upper  paper,  and  set  them 
in  the  stove.  If  you  have  a mind  to  make  a 
little  tree  of  them  according  to  art,  they  will  be 
pretty  in  a dessert. 

To  preserve  Gooseberries  dry. 

To  every  pound  of  gooseberries,  when  stoned, 
put  two  pounds  of  sugar,  but  boil  the  sugar  till 
it  blows  very  strong,  then  strew  in  the  gooseber- 
ries and  give  them  a gentle  boil,  till  the  sugar 
comes  all  over  them ; let  them  settle  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  give  them  another  good  boil,  scum 
tiein  and  set  them  by  till  the  iiext  day;  then 
dram  and  lay  them  out  on  sieves  to  drv,  dustimr 
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them  well ; put  them  before  a brisk  fire  in  the 
stove,  and  when  dry  on  one  side,  turn  and  dust 
them  on  the  other;  when  quite  dry,  put  them 
into  your  box. 

To  preserve  Gooseberries^  Damsons,  or  Plumbs. 

Gather  them  when  dry,  full  grown,  and  not 
ripe;  pick  them  one  by  one,  put  them  into  glass 
bottles  that  are  very  clean  and  dry,  and  cork 
them  close  with  new  corks ; then  put  a kettle  of 
water  on  the  fire,  and  put  in  the  bottles  with 
care ; wet  not  the  corks,  but  let  the  water  come 
up  to  the  necks ; make  a gentle  fire  till  they  are 
a little  coddled,  and  turn  white;  do  not  take 
them  up  till  cold,  then  pitch  the  corks  all  over, 
or  wax  them  close,  and  set  them  in  a cool  dry 
cellar. 

To  preserve  Currants  for  Tarts. 

Put  a pound  of  sugar  into  a preserving-pan, 
for  e\Try  pound  and  a quarter  of  currants,  with 
a sufficient  quantity  of  juice  of  currants  to  dis- 
solve the  sugar;  when  it  boils,  skim  it,  and  put 
in  your  currants,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  very 
clear;  put  them  into  a jar,  cover  them  with 
brandy-paper,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place. 

To  presci've  Curra^its  in  Jelly. 

Stone  your  currants,  clip  off  the  black  tops, 
and  clip  them  from  the  stalks ; to  every  pound 
boil  two  pounds  of  sugar,  till  it  blows  very  strong; 
slip  in  the  currants,  give  them  a quick  boil,  take 
them  from  the  fire  and  let  them  sq|tle  a little; 
then  give  them  another  boil,  and  put  in  a pint 
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of  currant  jelly,  drawn  as  directed,  till  you  see 
the  jelly  will  flake  from  the  scummer;  then  re- 
move it  from  the  fire,  let  it  settle  a little,  scum 
them  and  put  them  into  your  glasses,  and  as  they  - 
cool  take  care  to  disperse  them  equally. 

To  preserve  red  Currants  in  Bunches. 

Having  stoned  your  currants,  tie  six  or  seven 
bunches  together  with  a thread,  to  a piece  of 
split  deal,  about  the  length  of  your  finger;  put 
double-refined  sugar,  equal  in  weight  to  your 
currants,  into  your  preserving-pan,  with  a little 
water,  and  boil  it  till  your  sugar  flies ; then  put 
the  currants  in,  and  give  them  a boil  up,  and 
cover  them  till  next  day  ; when  take  them  out, 
and  eitlier  dry  or  put  them  in  glasses,  with  the 
syrup  boiled  up  with  a little  of  the  juice  of  red 
currants;  put  brandy-paper  over  them,  and  tie 
them  close  down  with  another  paper,  and  set 
them  in  a dry  place. 

To  preseyxje  Currants  in  Bunches  dry. 

Stone  your  currants  and  tie  them  up  in  bunches ; 
to  every  pound  of  currants  boil  tWvO  pounds  of  su- 
gar, till  it  blows  very  strong;  dip  in  the  cur- 
rants, let  them  boil  very  fast  till  the  sugar  flies 
all  over  them;  when  settled  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
boil  them  again  till  the  sugar  rises  almost  to  the 
top  of  the  pan;  let  them  settle,  scum  them  and 
set  them  by  till  next  day;  then  drain  them  and 
lay  them  out,  taking  care  to  spread  the  sprigs 
that  they  may  not  dry  clogged  together ; dust 
them  very  much,  and  dry  them  in  a hot  stove. 

To 
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To  preserve  or  dry  Samphire. 

Take  it  in  bunches  as  it  grows,  put  on  t?ie  fire 
a large  deep  stew-pan  filled  with  water  ; when  it 
boils  throw  in  a little  salt,  put  in  your  samphire^ 
and  whai  you  see  it  look  of  a fine  beautiful  green, 
take  ofi  the  pan  directly,  and  with  a fork  take  up 
the  samphire,  lay  it  on  sieves  to  drain,  and  when 
cold,  either  preserve  it,  or  dry  it.  If  you  frost 
them  they  will  be  very  pretty. 

T 0 preserve  Hops  vcith  Gooseberries. 

Take  the  largest  Dutch  gooseberries,  cut  them 
across  the  head,  and  half  way  down,  pick  out 
the  seeds  clean,  but  do  not  break  the  gooseber- 
ries; take  fine  long  thorns,  scrape  them,  and 
stick  on  your  gooseberries,  put  in  the  leaf  of  the 
one,  to  the  cut  part  of  the  other,  and  so  till  your 
thorn  is  full,  then  put  them  in  a new  pipkin  with 
a close  cover ; cover  them  with  water,  and  let 
them  stand  scalding  till  they  are  green  (before 
your  water  boils) ; while  they  are  gently  green- 
ing make  a syrup  for  them,  and  take  whole  green 
gooseberries  and  boil  tliem  in  water  till  they  all 
break,  tlien  strain  the  crater  through  a sieve ; to 
every  pound  of  hops  put  a pound  and  a half  of 
double-refined  sugar,  put  the  sugar  and  hops  into 
the  liquor,  and  boil  them  uncovered,  till  they 
are  clear  and  green,  then  take  them  up  and  lay 
them  on  pye  plates,  and  boil  your  syrup  longer; 
lay  your  hops  in  a very  deep  gallipot,  and  when 
the  syrup  is  cold  pour  it  on  them,  cover  them 
with  paper,  and  keep  them  in  a stove  for  some 
time;  alter  wards  in  a very  dry  place. 
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To  preserve  Damsons  or  Bidldce* 

Put  your  clcinisoiis  in  a pot,  to  two  (^luiits  putR 
pound  of  fine  sugar,  and  bake  tlicin  in  a slow 
oven  two  lioutsj  then  set  them  in  a cool  j)Lice  ci 
tveek,  and  pour  over  them  as  much  icnclcicd  beet 
suet  as  will  be  an  inch  thick  j it  must  be  »put  on 
hot  every  tiiiie  you  take  any  out ; and  they  will 
keep  all  the  year. 

To  J) reserve  Beet  Roots. 

Boll  your  beet  root  for  four  hours,  till  you  sed 
it  quitb  soft;  then  make  a syrup  of  a pint  of 
J^pring  water  and  halt  a pound  ot  sugar,  and  boil 
the  beet  root  in  it,  for  a (piartet  of  an  hour; 
then  put  it  in  gallypots  for  use.  W hen  }'ou  w^aiit 
to  use  them  for  sauce,  soak  them  in  warm  water 
for  ten  minutes  or  more,  and  slice  them  into  oil 
and  vinegar. 

To  preserve  Apples  red  all  the  1 car. 

Get  a dozen  of  pippins  ot  pearmanes,  pare 
them,  put  a (piart  of  water  to  them,  one  penny- 
worth of  cinnamon  stick,  grate  part  ot  a leinoii 
rhind,  and  some  cochineal  steeped  in  water,  and 
half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar;  then  send' them  to 
the* oven,  tie  over  them  a paper,  and  after  that 
coarse  paste;  do  not  forget  to  scoop  a hole  in  tlio 
middle  of  the  apples  to  let  the  liquor  through 
them;  let  them  stand  in  a slow  oven;  v/henyuu 
think  they  arc  enough,  take  tliem  out  of  the 
oven,  take  ofi’  tlie  paper,  and  let  them  stand  in 
the  syrup;  in  the  morning  drain  it  from  them, 
and  juit  to  it  a little  water,  a pound,  or  a pound 
and  a half  of  sugar,  asymu  would  have  a quaii-^ 
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tity  of  syrup  for  them ; and  when  you  Iiare 
scummed  them  well,  clear  it  with  the  wliite  of  an 
egg,  when  that  is  done  put  in  your  apples  again,  * 
and  let  them  boil  in  the  syrup  till  it  be  clear;, 
tlien  put  in  as  much  cochineal  as  will  make  them 
of  a good  colour;  sometimes  take  the  apples  out 
lea&t  they  should  break,  and  let  the  syrup  bet 
boiling;,  and  scum  it  often ; when  yoiu*  apples  arc 
half  enough,,  let  them  stand  in  the  syrup  all 
niglit,  and  In  the  morning  set  it  over  the  fire,, 
which  must  be  of  charcoar;  let  it  boil  up,  then 
take  the  apples  out,  and  put  them  in  again; 
y/hen  your  syrup  is  boiled  to  a thickness  for  keep- 
hig,  and  your  apples  a good  colour,  shred  your 
lemon  peel,  and  put  in  it  half  an  ounce  of  can- 
died orange,  cut  in  thin  slices  ; put  your  appks 
into  the  pot  you  design  to  keep  them  in,  and 
when  your  symp  is  half  cold  put  it  on  your 
apples,  and  jnit  them  up  for  use. 


To  dry  Golden  Pippins. 

Pare  your  pippins,  and  make  a hole  in  them,  as 
directed  for  preserving  them;  then  weigh  them,, 
and  boil  them  till  tender;  take  them  ouf  of  the 


water,  and  ta  every  pound  of  pippins  take  a pound 
and  a half  of  loaf  sugar,  and  boil  it  till  it  blows 
very  strong;  then  put  in  the  fruit,  and  boil  it 
* very  quick  till  the  sugar  flows  all  over  the  pan; 
let  them  settle,  cool  them,  scum  them,  and  set 
them  by  till  the  next  day;  then  drain  them  and 
lay  them  out  to  dry,  dusting  them  with  fiie  su- 
gar before  you  put  them  into  the  stove;  the  next 
day  turn  them  and  dust  tliem  again;  wlien  dry, 
pack  them  up. 
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You  nuiy  them  in  slices,  oi*  cjUcirtcis,  aftei 
file  same  manner. 

To  dry  Apples  or  Pears. 

First  boil  them  in  new  ale  wort,  on  a slow  fire, 
For  a f]uarter  of  an  hour  j then  take  them  out  and 
press  them  flat,  and  dry  them  in  your  oven,  or 
stove ; put  them  up  in  papers,  in  .a  box,  a.nd 
fhey  will  keep  all  the  yo3,i\ 

To  dry  green  Codlings. 

Take  your  codlings,  and  coddle  them  gently, 
close  covere<l ; then  peel  youi’ codhngs,  and  put 
them  into  cold  water,  setting' them  over  a slow 
fire  till  they  are  green,  close  covered;  they  will 
he  two  or  three  hours  doing. 

To  dry  Ajigelica  in  Knots. 

Drain  what  quantity  you  will  from  the  syrup, 
and  boil  as  much  sugar  as  will  cover  it,  till  it 
bloAVs;  put  in  your  angelica,  and  give  it  a boil 
till  it  blaws  again ; when  cold,  drain  it,  tie  it 
in  knots,  and  put  it  into  a warm  stove  to  diy:? 
first  dusting  it  a little ; Avhen  dry  on  one  side, 
turn  it  to  dry  on  the  other,  and  then  |>ack  it  up. 

To  parch  Almonds. 

Take  a pound  of  sugar,  make  it  into  a syrup, 
iioii  it  candy  high,  and  put  in  three  quarters  of 
u pound  of  Jordan  almonds  blanched;  keep  them 
stirring  all  the  while,  till  they  are  dry,  then  crisp 
them,  put  them  in  a box,  and  keep  them  dry. 

7b  dry  Barberries. 

Stone  the  barberries,  and  use  them  in  bunches ; 
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v/cigh  them,  and  to  every  pound  of  berries  cla- 
rify two  pounds  of  sugar,  make  the  syrup  with 
half  a pint  of  water  to  a pound  of  sugar,  put  your 
barberries  into  the  syrup  when  it  it  is  scalding 
hot,  let  thenrboil  a little,  and  set  them  by  with 
a paper  close  to  them  ; the  next  day  make  them 
scalding  hot,  repeat  this  two  days,  but  do  not 
boil  it  after  the  first  time,  and  when  they  are 
cold  lay  them  on  earthen  plates,  strew  sugar  well 
over  them,  the  next  day  turn  them  on  a sidve, 
and  sift  thorn  agaiii  with  sugar;  turn  them  daily 
till  they  are  diy,  taking  care  your  stove  is  not 
too  hot. 

IJoxv  to  keep  Fruit  for  Tarts  all  the  Year. 

1 ake  your  fruit  wlien  it  is  fit  to  pot,  and  strew 
some  sugar  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  then  fruit, 
and  then  sugar;  so  on  till  the  pot  is  full;  cover 
tliem  with  sugar,  tie  a bladder  over  the  pot,  then 
leather,  and  keep  it  in  a diy  place. 

To  keep  Grapes,  GooseheiMes^  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Nectarlns,  Cherries,  Currants,  and  Plumbs, 
the  whole  Year: 

Take  fine  dry  sand,  that  has  little  or  no  salt- 
ness in  it,  and  make  it  as  dry  as  possible  with 
often  turning  it  in  the  sun ; gather  your  fruits 
when  they  are  just  ripening,  or  coming  near  ripe, 
and  dip  the  ends  of  the  stalks  in  melted  pitch 
or  bees-w^ax;  and  having  a large  box  with  a close 
lid,  dry  your  fruit  a little  in  the  sun  to  take  away 
the  supeilluous  moisture,  and  lightly  spread  a 
laver  of  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a 
layer  of  fruit  on  it,  but  not  too  near  each  other ; 
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then  scatter  sand  very  even  about  an  inch  thick 
over  them,  and  so  another  layer  till  the  box  is 
full  ; then  shut  the  lid  down  close,  that  the  air 
may  not  penetrate;  and  whenever  you  take  oyt 
thing,  be  sure  to  mind  the  placing  them  even 
again,  so  you  will  have  them  fit  foi  taits,  or  othOi 
uses,  till  the  next  season;  if  they  are  a little 
wrinkled,  wash  them  in  warm  vatei  and  they 
will,  plump  up  again:  you  may  use  millet  instead 
of  sand,  if  you  think  it  more  convenient. 

To  keep  Figs  and  Stone  Fruit  sound  and  fit  for 

Use  all  the  Year. 

Take  a large  earthen  pot,  put  the  fruit  into  it, 
a layer  of  their  own  leaves  being  between  them ; 
then  boil  water  and  honey,  scumming  it  till  no 
more  will  rise,  make  it  not  too  thick  of  the 
honey,  and  pour  it  w^arm  on  them;  stop  up  the 
vessel  close,  and  when  you  take  them  out  for  use, 
put  them  tw'o  hours  in  warm  wnter,  and  they 
wall  have  in  a great  measure  their  natural  taste. 

To  keep  Grapes  qn  the  Tree,  or  when  pulled  off  the 

Tree. 

When  they  are  come  to  their  full  growth,  her 
fore  they  are  quite  ripe,  make,  for  every  bunch 
of  grapes,  a bag  of  white  paper,  well  oiled,  close 
the  top,  that  no  rain  can  get  into  the  bag,  and 
they  will  keep  good  till  after  Christmas;  or  if  you 
pull  them  when  just  ripe,  and  dip  their  stalks  in 
melted  pitch  or  w^ax,  and  jiang  them  in  strings 
across  a room,  so  that  they  do  not  touch  one 
another.  Pears  will  keep  the  same  way  all  the 
year. 


To 
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r 9 keep  JF ilnuts  or  Filberts,  all  the  Year, 

Gather  them  ^\'hen  tliey  are  ripe,  with  the  green 
husks  on,  bury  them  in  dry  sand,  and  mix  the 
filberts  with  them. 

Hoxv  to  keep  all  sorts  of  Floicers. 

Gathei  them  on  a very  fine  clear  day,  at  twelve 
o clock  , have  ready  a bOx  and  a little  writing- 
sand,  place  a layer  of  sand,  then  a layer  of  flowers, 
and  so  on  alternately,  till  the  box ‘'  is  full ; close 
the  box,  that  no  air  can  get  in. 

7o  d?y  Artichoaks  red. 

Coil  your  artichoaks  in  water  till  you  see  they 
are  soft ; then  take  them  out,  and  pound  some 
cochineal  very  fine,  and  mix  in  fresh  water,  and 
boil  tlym  again  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  dry 
them  in  bags  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

To  keep  JFalnuts  all  the  Year. 

Take  your  walnuts  full  ripe,  and  peel  them; 
then  dry  them  well  ip  the  sun  for  a v eek  or  more, 
rub  them  often  with  a cloth  till  you  see  no  mould 
on  them ; then  keep  them  in  a bag,  in  a dry 
place,  and  when  you  want  any  for  a dessert,  crack 
and  peel  them  quite  clean,  but  take  care  that  you 
keep  the  nut  whole-,  or  in  quarters ; then  put 
them  in  some  spiing  water,  as  warm  as  you  may 
bear  your  finger  an ; let  them  stand  three  or  four 
houys,  then  put  them  in  cold  spring  yuter,  and 
let  them  stand  all  night;  tlie  next  day,  when  you 
go  to  set  }'our  dessert,  put  them  in  glasses, 
and  they  will  be  crisp  mid  fine  as  yhep  fresh 
gathereri. 
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To  keep  Kidney  Beans. 

Gather  them  on  a dry  day,  dry  them  in  the 
snn,  and  keep  them  in  papers,  in  a dry  place, 
and  before  you  use  them,  lay, them  in  warm 
wat  ev. 


4- '** 

\ 

FRUIT  PASTES,  &c. 

To  make  Angelica  Paste. 

Take  the  youngest  and  most  pithy  angelica  you 
can  get,  boil  it  very  tender,  and  drain  and  ])Vcss 
out  all  the  vvuter  you  possibly  can ; then  beat  it 
^in  a mortar  to  as  fine  a paste  as  may  be,  and  rub 
It  through  a sieve ; next  day  dry  it  over  a fire, 
and,  to  every  pound  of  this  paste,  take  one  pound 
of  fine  sugar  in  fine  powder';  when  your  paste  is 
• hot,  put  in  the  sugar,  stirring  it  over  a gentle 
lire  till  it  is  well  incorporated  ; when  so  done, 
drop  it  on  plates,  long  or  round,  as  you  think 
proper;  dust  it  a little,  and  put  it  into  the  stove- 
to  dry. 

To  make  Apricot  Paste.  ' 

lake  any  quantity  of  apricots  very  ripe,,  peel, 
stone,  and  cut  them  , small,  put  them  in  a deco 
earthen  pan,  then  take  a large  and  deep  keltlo, 
till  it  ydth  v»’ater,^  and  place  in  it  the  earthen  pan 
in  winch  the  apricots  are  ; boil  them  thus,  what 
IS  called  balnea  marla\  when  they  have  well  boiled 
thus  and  thrown  off*  their  juice,  take  them  off 
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and  pour  them  in  a ^ieve  to  drain  ; when  they 
are  well  drained,  take  a horse-hair  sieve  very  open, 
strain  them  well,  after  whieh  put  them  in  a 
preserving-pan  on  the  fire  to  dry  them  a little  ; 
when  you  sec  they  begin  to  make  a thick'pastc, 
t;dvc  them  off,  have  a pair  of  scales,  and  weigh 
a pound  and  a half  of  very  fine  sifted  sugar, 
pounded  in  powder,  to  every  pound  of  fruit;  put 
the  whole  again  into  a preserving-pan,  set  it  on 
the  fire,  keeping  continually  stirring  it  with  a 
spoon,  till  you  sec  the  sugar  is  well  mixed  with 
the  apricots ; take  notice  they  must  not  boil,  for 
then  the  sugar  would  melt  too  much ; when  that 
is  done,  put  tliis  paste  in  your  tin  moulds,  and 
place  them  upon  tin  plates  in  tlie  stove;  when 
they  have  got  a good  crust  on  the  top,  turn  them 
to  make  them  take  one  also  at  bottom ; then  af- 
ter your  paste  is  very  firm,  take  a little  knife  and 
pass  it  all  round  the  moulds,  to  make  them  quit 
the  paste,  which  then  put  on  a sieve  in  the 
stove,  to  make  it  crust  by  the  sides  ; when  the 
crust, is  well  formed,  take  them  off  and  put  them 
in  boxes,  or  any  thing  you  may  think  proper  ta 
keep  them  in  for  use. 

Another  Way. 

Boil  some  apricots  that  are  full  ripe  to  a pulp, 
and  rub  the  line  of  it  throiigli  a sieve;  to  every 
pound  of  pul{),  take  one  jiound  two  ounces  of 
hue  sugar,  beaten  to  a very  line  powder;  heat 
w'dl  your  paste,  and  degrees  put  in  your  su- 
gar; wdien  all  is  in,  give  it  a thorough  heat  over 
the  fire,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  boil  ; tlicn  take 
it  off',  and  scrape  it  all  to  one  side  of  the  pan  ^ 
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fet  it  cool  a little,  then  lay  it  out  on  plates  in 
what  form  you  please ; then  dust  them,  and  put 
them  into  the  stove  to  dry. 

To  make  Paste  of  green  Apricots. 

Take  the  down  off,  which  is  done  by  making  a 
lye,  with  five  or  six  handfuls  of  green  wood  ashes, 
sTted  and  boiled,  till  the  water  is  quite  sleek,  and 
smooth  to  the  fingers;  put  in  the  apricots;  let 
them  soak  till  the  down  comes  off  easily;  stir 
the  ashes  pretty  often,  to  keep  it  from  settling 
at  bottom  ; take  the  pot  off  the  fire  to  clean  thb 
fruit,  and  throw  in  fresh  water  as  they  are  doing ; 
tlien  boil  them  in  the  fresh  water  till  they  are 
tender  enough  to  sift,  and  boil  the  juice  till  it 
comes  to  a good  consistence,  stirring  it  conti- 
nually for  fear  it  should  burn ; weigh  an  equal 
quantity  of  fruit  and  sugar;  and  mix  them  well 
together  off  the  fire ; put  them  in  moulds  directly, 
and  dry  them  as  before. 

To  make  CheiTy  Paste. 

Take  two  pounds  of  Morello  cherries,  stone 
them,  press  out  the  juice,  dry  them  in  a pan, 
and  mash  them  over  a fire;  then  weigh  them, 
and  take  their  weight  in  sugar  beaten  very  fine, 
heat  them  over  a fire  till  the  sugar  is  well  mixed, 
then  dress  them  on  plates  or  glasses ; dust  them 
when  cold,  and  put  them  into  a stove  to  dry. 

To  make  Gooseberry  Paste. 

Take  the  gooseberries  when  full  grown,  wash 
and  put  them  into  your  preserving  pan,  with  as 
much  spring  water  as  will  cover  them ; boil  them 
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all  to  a mummy,  and  strew  them  on  a hair  sieve 
over  an  earthen  pot  or  pan ; then  press  out  all  tlie 
juice ; to  every  pound  of  paste,  take  one  pound  . 
two  ounces  ot  sugar,  boil  it  till  it  cracks,  take  it 
from  the  fire,  put  in  the  paste,  and  mix  it  well 
over  a slow  fire  till  the  sugar  is  incorporated  with 
the  paste,  then  scum  it  and  fill  your  paste-pots  ; 
give  them  another  scum,  and  when  cold,  put 
them  into  the  stove ; when  crusted  on  the  top, 
turn  theni  and  set  them  in  the  stove  again; 
when  a little  dry,  cut  them  in  long  pieces,  set 
them  to  be  quite  dry,  and,  when  so  crusted  that  • 
they  will  bear  touching,  turn  them  on  sieves, 

dry  the  other  side,  and  then  put  them  into  vour 
box. 

Note. — ^^You  may  make  tliem  red  or  green, 
by  putting  in  the  colour  when  the  sugar 
and  paste  is  well  mixed,  giving  it  a warm 
altogether. 

I 

To  make  Currant  Paste. 

Wash  your  currants  well,  put  them  into  your 
preserving-pan,  bruise  them,  and  with  a little 
water  boil  them  to  a pulp ; then  press  out  the 
juice,  and  to  every  pound  take  twenty  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar,  boil  it  to  crack,  take  it  from  the  hre, 
and  put  in  the  paste;  then  heat  it  over  the  fire, 
take-off  the  scum,  put  it  into  your  paste-pots, 
or  glasses,  then  dry  and  manage  them  as  other 
pastes. 

To  make  Orange  Timer  Paste. 

Boil  one  pound  of  the  leaves  of  orange  flowers 
very  tender;  then  take  two  pounds  and  two 
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ounces  of  double-refined  sugar  in  fine  powder, 
and  when  you  have  bruised  the  flowers  to  a pulp, 
stir  in  the  siio-ar  by  degrees,  over  a slow  fire,  till 
all  is  in  and  well  melted ; then  make  little  drops 
and  dry  them. 

To  make  Quince  Paste. 

Ixt  your  (juinces  be  fall  ripe,  boii  them  till 
are  c|mte  tender,  dram  and  sift  them  as  usual, 
reduce  the  marmalade,  on  the  fire,  to  a paste 
consistence,  stirring  it  continually ; according  to 
the  quantity  of  quince  marmalade,  refine  a pound 
of  sugar  to  three  quarters  of  quinces;  mix  them 
too'cther  on  a very  slow  fire,  without  any  boil- 
ing, put  it  into  what  form  you  please  directly, 

and  dry  as  usual. 

/ 

To  make  red  Quince  Paste. 

To  make  the  paste  of  a fine  red,  bake  the 
quinces  in  the  oven  a long  while,  then  peel  and 
sift  them  in  a strong  hair  sieve;  dry  the  marina^ 
lade  over  a slow  fire  a little  while,  to  about  half 
the  consistency  of  a paste  ; then  to  redden  it  the 
more,  keep  it  a good  while  on  a slow  ashes-fire, 
stirring  it  some  time  ; and  to  add  further  to  its 
redness,  put  a little  steeped  cochineal,  and  reduce 
it  on  a slow  fire,  to  a thick  paste ; 'that  is,  when  it 
loosens  from  the  pan;  put  as  much  sugar  as  mar • 
malade,  or  paste,  soak  it  a little  while  on  the 
fire,  and  let  it  coof,  just  enough  to  Avork  it  well 
with  the  hands. 

To  make  Plumb  Paste. 

Take  any  sort  of  plumbs  you  please,  put  a pan 
of  Avater  on  the  fire;  when  it  boils  put  your 
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plumbs  in,  let  them  soak  till  you  see  they  loosen 
their  skin;  then  take  them  off;  strain  them 
through  a sieve,  and  put  them  into  a pan  over 
the  fire,  to  make  them  throw  off  their  water, 
keeping  stirring  them  till  you  see  your  pc%ste  is  a 
little  thick ; take  them  off,  and  proceed  as  di- 
rected for  apricots. 

To  make  Peach  Paste. 

Take  any  quantity  of  peaches,  cut  them  small 
in  an  earthen  pot,  and  do  precisely  as  before. 

To  make  Lemoyi  and  Citron  Paste. 

Cut  off'  the  hard  knobs  at  both  ends,  core 
them  through  and  through,  boil  them  in  ^vatep 
till  they  are  tender;  take  them  out  and  put  them 
into  cold  water  a moment,  drain  them,  by  press- 
ing them  in  a linen  cloth,  to  get  the  water  out, 
then  pound  and  sift  them ; upon  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  marmalade,  put  half  a pound  of  cla- 
rified sugar,  simmer  it  a while  together  to  mix, 
stirring  it  continually,  and  proceed  as  with  the 
other. 

To  make  Apple  Paste. 

Take  what  quantity  of  golden  pippins  you 
think  proper,  which  boil  whole  in  a pan  of  wa- 
ter, without  paring  them;  when  you  see  they 
are  well  done,  take  them  off,  and  put  them  in  a 
draining  sieve ; then  take  a horse-hair  sieve,  very 
open,  and  strain  them  through;  when  that  is 
done,  put  them  in  the  preserving-pan,  and  pro- 
ceed as  directed  for  apricots. 
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To  make  fine  Paff  Paste, 

To  every  pound  of  flour  put  one  pound  of 
butter,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg*,  hirst  take  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  the  butter,  and  rub  it  in 
linely  with  the  flour,  then  make  a hollow  in  the 
middle  of  your  flour,  and  beat  the  yolk  of  an 
very  fine,  or  it  will  spot  the  crust,  then  put 
jin  as  much  cold  water  as  will  make  it  into  a light 
paste,,  work  it  up  light  and  roll  it  out,  then  di- 
vide the  rest  of  the  butter  into  five  parts,  take 
one  and  stick  it  into  little  bits  all  over,  then 
shake  a litflc  flour  all  over,  roll  it  up  round,  and 
cut  off*  a piece  at  the  end,  and  lay  on  the  middle 
pf  the  loll,  and  roll  it  out  agiiin ; do  this  four 
or  five  times,  and  it  will  make  very  fine  puff 
paste. 

To  make  fine  Paste  for  Tarts. 

Take  a pound  of  flour,  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
beat  fine,  and  a pound  of  butter,  work  it  up  all 
together,  do  not  roll  it,  but  beat  it  Avell  ^v  itli  the 
rolling  pin  for  half  an  hour,  folding  it  up,  and 
beating  it  out  again,  then  roll  out  little  pieces, 
as  you  want  for  your  tarts. 

To  make  paste  for  Pattipans. 

Take  a pound  of  fine  flour,  a spoonful  of  su- 
gar, three  quarters  of  a pound  of  good  butter, 
rub  it  all  into  your  flour,  then  take  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  the  white  of  one,  as  much  water  as 
will  wet  it,  beat  them  and  pour  it  into  the  flour, 
and  work  it  all  together ; then  roll  it  out  thin, 
and  it  will  rise  in  baking. 
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To  make  Paste  for  a Pasty. 

Lay  down  a peck  of  flour,  work  it  up  with  six 
pound  of  butter  and  four  eggs,  and  make  it  into 
a stiff  paste  witli  cold  water. 

To  make  Spun  Paste. 

Take  either  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  or  plumbs; 
put  them  in  a pan  of  water  on  the  hre;  and  do 
them  as  before  directed ; then  after  you  have 
strained  them  through  a sieve,  take  a high  cla- 
rified sugar,  when  done,  take  it  off  from  the 
fire,  and  put  your  fruit  in,  which  boil  as  it  were 
for  a jelly;  when  you  see  your  paste  thickens, 
take  it  off,  and  spread  it  upon  tin  plates  with  a 
knife,  as  thin  as  you  can ; put  those  tin  plates  in 
the  stove  for  five  or  six  days,  with  a slow  fire; 
after  that  time  your  paste  will  be  firm,  then  take 
a knife  and  cut  your  paste  as  thin  as  you  please; 
have  little  round  sticks,  cover  them  with  that 
paste  which  you  have  cut,  replace  them  again  in 
the  stove  till  the  next  day,  then  your  paste  will 
have  taken  the  form  of  the  sticks;  take  these  off 
ajad  keep  them  for  use. 

To  make  Royal  Paste. 

Toil  half  a pint  of  water  a moment,  with  a 
little  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butteiVa 
little  fine  rasped  or  grated  lemon  peel,  a little 
salt;  put  flour  to  it,  by  little  and  little,  to  mix 
it  well,  and  pretty  thick;  turn  and  stir  it  con- 
tinually on  the  fire,  until  it  quits  the  pan;  take 
it  off,  and  while  it  is  warm  put  eggs  to  it,  one 
by  one;  mix  it  avcII,  and  put  Cggs,  until  it  is 
come  to  the  cousistcncy  of  a piistc,  and  sticks 
to  the  fingers. 
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To  make  Queen  Paste. 

Is  made  after  the  same  manner  as  the  last, 
except  you  are  to  use  cream  instead  of  water;  it 
will  have  a richer  taste,  but  will  not  be  so  light. 

To  make  Paste  Spanish  fashion. 

Make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour ; put 
salt  to  it,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  butter  and 
fresh  hog’s  'lard;  mix  it  with  warm  water, 
make  it  pretty  firm  and  let  it  rest ; cut  it  in 
several  pieces,  and  roll  each  as  thin  as  possible, 
and  mb  each  leaf  with  melted  hog's  lard;  put 
all  the  pieces  one  upon  another;  roil  them  to- 
gether; let  it  cool;  cut  it  with  a knife,  and 
put  it  to  what  use  you  please.  > 

To  make  Rice  Paste. 

Work  some  flour  with  a couple  of  e^GTs,  and  a 
little  water;  let  it  rest;  have  some  rice  boiled 
very  tender,  in  good  rich  broth ; when  it  is  cold, 
pound  it  in  a mortar  with  the  ready  prepared 
paste,  and  a little  butter,  until  if  is  proj)erlv 
mixed : it  will  serve  for  any  sort  of  cakes,  as  all 
other  paste. 

To  make  Paste  for  a standing  Crust. 

To  a peck  of  flour  put  six  pounds  of  butter, 
lay  your  flour  in  a large  dish,  make  a hollow  in 
the  middle,  jmt  your  butter  in  a saucepan  of 
water  on  the  fire,  and  when  the  butter  is  all 
melted  take  it  off,  and  put  it  into  the  flour  hot, 
and  with  a wooden  spoon  or  stick  work  it  all  to- 
gcthei,  then  witli  your  hands  work  your  paste 
^ and  pull  it  all  into  little  pieces,  till  it  is 
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<|uitc  cblfl,  then  work  it  up  into  a stiff  paste,  and 
form  it  into  what  shape  you  please,  and  build 
your  walls  for  a standing  pyc. 


— 7— 

BOMBOONS,  PASTILS,  &c.  &c. 

7o  77iake  Nut  Bomboons. 

Take  a pound  of  Spanish  nuts,  and  boil  them 
in  an  iron  pan ; when  they  arc  well  boiled,  rub 
oil  their  skin  with  a napkin ; if  some  stick  too 
hard,  pare  it  off  with  a knife;  take  a tin  grater 
and  grate  your  nuts  very  tine  on  a sheet  of  pa- 
per; tlieii  take  a pound  of  powdered  sugar  to  a 
pound  of  nuts,  ])ut  it  in  a pan  over  a slow  fire; 
when  your  sugar  is  all  melted  in  stirring  it  per-' 
petiially  with  a wooden  spoon,  put  your  nuts  in 
and  work  them  well  till  all  is  well  mixed,  and 
pour  it  upon  a tin  plate;  take  a w^ooden  rolling- 
pin  to  spread  it,  which  you  must  be  very  quick 
in  doing,  for  it  cools  very  fast;  and  when  it 
is  cold  cut  it  into  what  form  you  ^dcase;  you 
must  take  care  tlie  sugar  should  not  be  too  much 
melted,  for  it  is  very  apt  to  soften  when  the  nuts 
are  joined  to  it. 

Lcjnon  oy'  Oy^ayige  Bomhoo77s. 

. Take  a piece  of  loaf  sugar,  rae^.p  the  oranges 
or  lemons  with  it,  brush  off  what  sticks  to  the 
sugar  upon  a ]>aper;  then  pound  in  a mortar  the 
same  piece  of  sugar,  and  put  it  in  a pan  with 
that  which  is  upon  the  paper,  and  which  tastes 
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of  the  lemon  or  orange  ; it  upon  ^ g 
fire  to  melt  it  slowly;  after  a 

a tin  plate,  which  must  be 

little  butter,  or  it  will  stick  to  the  P the 
spread  it  with  the  rolling-pm  as  you  did  toi  the 
nuts  (observe  the  rolhng-pm  must  , 

rubbed  with  butter,  for  fear  it  should  stick)  ^ 
this  is  done,  and  it  is  perfectly  cold,  cut 
what  shape  you  please  and  send  it  up. 

To  make  Bitter  Almond  Bomboons. 

Take  bitter  almonds,  boll  them  'u  *^o 

take  off  their  skin ; after  which  place  them  n 
stove  to  dry  them;  when  they  are  well  diied, 
take  a grater  and  do  as  directed  for  the  nuts ;,  you 
must  put  the  same  weight  of  sugar  as  almonds. 

To  make  Coffee-Cream  Bomboons.' 

Take  about  a pint  of  coffee  made  with  water, 
put  in  it  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  set  it  on  the  fire, 
Ld  boil  it  to  a high  degree,  then  add  a full 
pint  of  double  cream,  and  let  it  boil  again,  keep- 
ing continually  stirring  till  it  comes  to  carame 
height ; to  know  when  it  is  come  to  that  point, 
you  must  have  a bason  of  water  by  you,  dip  youi 
finger  in  it,  and  put  it  quickly  in  your  sugar, 
then  in  the  water  again  to  remove  the  suga,r, 
which  will  have  stuck  to  it;  take  a bit  of  it  m 
your  teeth,  if  it  is  hard  in  its  crackling  take  it 
off,  it  is  to  the  height  required ; pour  it  upon  a 
tin  plate,  and  proceed  as  directed  for  the  lemon 
bomboons : when  it  is  warm  you  may  cut  it  in 
little  squares,  lozenges,  or  any  other  shape 
pastiles,  aud  draw  a few  strokes  over  them  wit 
a knife.  . 
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To  make  Orange-Flozver  Bomhoons. 

Take  dried,  burnt,  or  wliat  we  sliall  call  pra- 
Imed^  orange  flower,  which  pound  in  a mortar 
and  pass  through  a sieve;  then  take  half  a pound 
or  pounded  loaf  sugar,  which  mix  with  your 
orange  flower,  and  put  into  a pan  over  a slov/hre 
to  melt  it  gently  in,  stirring  continualiy  with  a 
spoon;  when  it  is  all  well  melted,  pour  it  on  a 

tm  plate,  and  do  as  directed  for  the  lemon  bom- 
boons. 

To  make  pr aimed  Almonds. 

Take  a pound  of  almonds,  clean  them  w^ell  of 
their  dust  with  a cloth,  put  them  in  a pan,  with 
a pound  of  sugar  and  a little  water,  let  them  boil 
till  they  begin  to  sparkle;  then  take  them  off 
the  hre,  and  stir  them  w^ell  with  a wooden  spoon, 
till  you  see  the  sugar  will  turn  gravelly;  then  set 
them  again  over  a slow  hre,  to  dissolve  the  su- 
gar, keeping  still  stirring,  that  the  sugar  may 
stick  to  'the  almonds;  when  you  see  your  al- 
monds become  reddish,  and  are  w^ell  covered  with 
sugar,  take  them  off^  pour  them  in  a sieve,  cover 
them  with  a clean  cloth,  and  put  them  in  a stove ; 
this  makes  them  preserve  their  gloss. 

To  make  praUned  Nuts,, 

Take  a pound  of  Spanish  nuts  without  their 
shells,  wdiich  put  in  a pan  wdth  as  much  sugar, 
and  proceed  as  directed  for  almonds;  you  may 
boil  the  nuts  a little  if  you  chuse,  to  take  off 

their 

* The  word  praline  is  frdhi  the  French  j there  beino-  no 
word  to  express  tlie  real  idea  of  tlie  French  in  this  mode  of 
preserving. 
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tlieir  skin,  but  then  the  sugar  does  not  stick  on 
them  so  well.  You  may  also  make  all  sorts  of 
pralines  with  clarified  sugar,  which  must  be  pio- 
portioned  in  equal  quantity  to  the  weight  of  su- 
gar you  want  to  praline  j your  woik  will  be  cer- 
tainly much  thff  finer,  for  g'enerally  they  use 
loaf  sugar. 

2o  make  pr alined  Pistachio  Nuts. 

Take  a pound  of  pistachio  nuts  ready  shelled, 
have  a pound  of  water  on  the  fire,  when  it  boils 
put  your  nuts  in  it,  let  them  boil  thus  a little, 
then  take  them  off  and  rub  oft  their  skin;  put 
them  again  in  another  pan  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  and  continue  exactly  as  directed 
for  the  almonds. 

To  make  pr  alined  Orange  Peel. 

Take  any  quantity  of  oranges,  part  them  into 
four  quarters,  take  their  rind  off,  and  take  away 
very  carefully  all  the  white  which  is  inwardly  at- 
tached to  it,  so  that  there  remains  nothing  but 
the  very  superficy  of  the  yellow  rind,  which  cut 
in  strings  as  narrow  as  you  please ; when  that  is 
done,  liave  a pan,  in  which  put  some  clarified 
sugar,  and  let  it  boil  a little,  then  put  yout 
orange  rind  in,  let  the  whole  boil  together  to  a 
high  degree ; take  it  oft'  and  stir  it  with  a wooden 
spoon,  till  you  see  your  sugar  is  well  mixed  to- 
gether : you  may  set  it  again  on  the  fire  if  you 
chuse,  keeping  stirring  till  you  see  the  sugar  be- 
gins to  dissolve,  then  take  it  off  immediately; 
this  will  make  your  orange  rind  firm  and  crack- 
ling in  the  mouth. 
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As  there  are  people  who  do  not  like  the  bit- 
terness of  the  orange  rind,  you  may,  in  such  a 
case,  give  a little  boiling  to  your  rinds  before 
you  put  them  in  sugar. 

To  make  fresh  Orange  Flower  praUned. 

Take  aii}^  quantity  of  orange  flowers,  pick  them 
carefully  leaf  by  leaf;  when  that  is  done,  have  a 
pan  with  what  quantity  of  clarified  sugar  that 
is  necessary,  boil  it  as  before,  then  put  your 
orange  flower  in  ; you  Avill  see  that  it  will  spoil 
all  your  sugar  by  the  water  it  will  throw  off;  let 
it  boil  thus  till  your  sugar  recovers  as  far  as  the 

m J 

first  degree,  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  it 
till  your  sugar  turn  sand  or  gravel-like : should 
it  not  dry  so  well  as  you  ’u^ould  have  it,  set  it 
again  on  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  perpetu- 
ally, till  you  see  your  sugar  begins  to  melt;  take 
it  off'  immediately,  and  continue  by  stirring  to. 
reduce  it  into  a sand : better  to  have  a little  more 
trouble  in  working  your  sugar  to  reduce  it  in 
sand,  because  then  the  orange  flower  does  not 
take  so  much  sugar,  and  has  a better  flavour  ; 
after  it  is  dried  throw  it  in  a sieve  to  drain  the 
sugar  from  it,  and  keep  nothing  but  the  flower ; 
then  place  it  in  that  sieve,  in  the  stove,  to  finish 
drying  it  quite,  stirring  now  and  then  for  fear  it 
should  stick  together;  when  it  is  well  dried,  put 
it  in  your  boxes  and  keep  it  for  use. 

To  make  Lemon  Pastils. 

Take  half  a pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
sifted  as  fine  as  possible,  put  it  in  a plate,  take 
three  or  four  lemons,  which  squeeze  over  your 
sugar;  mix  it  well  with  a spoon,  till  you  see 

it 
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it  makes  what  is  called  a ro^al  paste,  a little 
diickish,  that  you  may  take  it  upon  a knife; 
then  take  half  a sheet  of  paper  and  cover  it  with 
* little,  round,  and  flat  drops,  which  we  call  pas- 
tils, of  the  size  of  a farthing;  place  it  in  tlie 
stove  with  a slow  fire  till  it  is  quite  dry,  and  take 
it  off  from  the  paper;  you  may  add  to  it,  if  you 
chusc,  some  of  the  skin  of  the  lemon  rasped^  or 
grated,  but  not  chipped;  for  as  it  is  a melting 
pastil,  some  of  the  bits  would  remain  in  the 
mouth,  which  is  not  quite  so  weil.^ 

' To  7nake  Chocolate  Pastils. 

Take  a little  chocolate,  which  put  in  ^ pan 
over  the  fire  to  melt  it;  stir  it  with  a spoon, 
when  it  is  well  melted,  take  half  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  pounded  in  a mortar  and  sifted,  which 
dissolve  in  a little  clear  water.  When  that  is 
done,  put  in  your  chocolate;  if  you  find  the 
paste  too  thick,  add  a little  w^ater,  enough  to 
bring  it  to  that  degree  of  liquidity  specified  for 
the  lemons;  then  dress  it  on  half  sheets  of  paper 
as  w^e  then  directed,  but  do  not  put  it  in  the 
stove,  for  the  heat  softens  chocolate;  let  it  dry 
naturally  in  a cupboard,  and  when  dry,  take 
them  off  from  the  pcaper  and  put  themJn  boxes 
for  s*uch  purpose. 

To  make  Raspberry  Pastils. 

Take  half  a pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  on 
a plate,  then  a quantity  of  raspberries,  Vhich 
squeeze  through  a sieve;  Avhen  that  is  done,  add 
the  juice  to  the  sugar  till  it  makes  a paste  of  that 
consistency  specified  in  speaking  of  the  lemons ; 
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dress  it  on  tlie  paper  and  put  it  in  the  stove  till 
dry. 

Ajiother  IP  ay  to  make  Raspberry  Pastils, 

J'vlash  the  raspberries,  put  in  a little  water,  boil 
and  strain  them,  then  take  half  a pound  of  fine 
;Bugar,  sifted  through  an  hair  sieve;  just  wet  the 
sugar  to  make  it  as  thick  as  a paste;  put  to  it 
twenty  drops  of  spirits  of  vitriol,  set  it  over  the 
fire,  making  it  scalding  hot,  but  not  to  boil  : 
drop  it  on  paper,  it  will  soon  be  dry ; if  it  will  not 
come  off  easily,  wet  the  paper.  Let  them  lie  a 
day  or  two  on  the  same  paper. 

To  make  Currant  Pastils. 

Do  exactly  as  directed  for  the  raspberries;  you 
have  mo  occasion  to  put  any  water  to  these  two 
sorts,  because  the  juice  of  the  fruit  is  enough  of 
itself  to  dissolve  the  sugar,  and  make  your  paste 
as  thick  and  as  clear  as  you  would  have  it.* 

To  make  Coffee^  Pastils. 

Take  half  a pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  have 
about  the  quantity  of  two  dishes  of  cofee  made 
with  water,  which  put  in  your  sugar,  and  mix 
well  till  you  see  it  makes  a royal  paste  a little 
thick,  and  proceed  as  before  directed  for  the  le- 
Tnoii  drops. 

You  may  make  them  another  way,  viz.  with 
ground  coffee,  which  you  sift  very  hue  through 
a sieve,  then  adding  a little  water,  as  directed 
for  the  chocolate  drops. 

To  make  Orange  Pastils. 

Take  about  a dozen  oranges,  squeeze  out  tlie 
juice,  boil  the  rind  very  tender,  cut  out  most  of 
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the  lyhitc,  and  beat  the  yellow  rind  very  fine; 
n’lb  it  through  an  hair  sieve,  and  to  a pound  of 
the  ])ulp  put  a pound  and  a half  of  fine  sugar, 
sifted  throug^h  an  hair  siei’e;  mix  it  well,  and 
put  in  the  juice  till  you  make  it  thin  enough  to 
chop  from  a tea-spoon  i drop  it  on  glasses,  and 
set  it  by  the  fire;  let  it  stand  there 'about  two 
hours,  and  then  put  it  in  a stove;  the  next  day 
t^i'u  it;  it  will  be  dry  in  twenty-four  hours. 

To  make  Barberry  Pastils. 

Take  a good  C|uantity  of  barberries,  strip  them 
off  the  stalks ; put  to  them  a little  water,  to  keep 
them  from  burning;  boil  them,  and  mash  them 
as  they  boil,  till  they  are  very  dry;  then  rub 
them  through  an  liair  sieve,  and  afterwards  strain 
them  through  a strainer,  that  there  may  be  none 
of  the  black  noses  in  it;  make  it  scalding  hot, 
and  to  hall-  a ]dnt  of  the  pulp  put  a pound  of  the 
silted  sugar ; let  it  scald,  and  drop  it  on  boards 

or  glasses ; then  put  it  in  a stove,  and  turn  it 
when  it  IS  candied. 


To  make  Ratafia  Pastils,  either  of  Apricot  Ker- 
nek,  or  half  bitter,  and  half  skeet  Almonds.  ' 

Take  a pound  of  kernels  or  almonds,  beat  very 
fine  with  rose-water;  take  a pound  of  sifted  su- 
gar and  the  whites  of  five  eggs  lieat  to  a froth 
mix  them  well  together,  and  set  them  on  a slow 

f-ff  stirring  till  they  begin  to  be 

stiff:  when  they  are  quite  cold,  make  them  in 
little  round  drops;  bake  them  on  paper  and  thin 
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To  make  Violet  Co?iserve, 

Take  any  quantity  of  violets,  which  pick  care- 
fully leaf  by  leaf  from  their  stalk,  put  them  in  a 
little  mortar  and  pound  them  well,  take  them  out 
with  a card  and  put  them  in  a saucer;  then  take 
a little  claritled  sugar,  boil  it  to  a high  degree, 
take  it  off  from  the  fire,  add  your  violets  to  it, 
and  stir  it  well  with  a spoon,  but  not  to  dissolve 
it:  o'ratinu'  of  it  very  fine  will  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

To  make  Lemon  and  Orange  Conserve. 

Take  a lemon  or  an  orange,  grate  the  rind  with 
a tin  grater,  put  the  powder  in^  a saucer,  squeeze 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  over  it,  mix  it  well  together 
with  a spoon,  then  boil  some  sugar  very  higlp 
because  what  you  put  in  it  is  a liquor,  since  it  is 
the  juice  and  the  grating  of  the  fruit  mixt  toge- 
ther lowers  the  sugar,  which  requires  the  sugai 
to  be  boiled  a little  higher  for  this  sort  of  conserve 
than  for  the  others : when  your  sugar  is  boiled 
to  the  proper  height  mix  it  in  your  composi-. 
tion,  and  proceed  on  just  the  same  as  diieci-cd 
for  the  other  conserves. 

To  77iake  IVhite  Lemon  Con'serxe. 

Boil  a pound  of  the  finest  sugar,  but  not  so 
high  as  before  ; take  it  off' the  fire,  and  squeeze 
the  luice  ot  a lemon  in  it,  at  diffeient  timcs^  stii- 
ring  continually ; it  will  make  the  sugar  as  wliite 

as  milk,  if  properly  doiie;  care  not  to  drop 
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any  of  the  seeds  in  it;  work  it  well  together,  and 
pour  it  in  the  moulds,  when  it  is  mixed  of  an  - 
equal  substance,  which  prove  by  pouring  some 
■w  ith  a spoon,  as  any  other  jelly. 

To  make  Pomegranate  Conserve. 

Take  a good  large  ripe  pomegranate  of  a fine 
colour,  seed  it  one  after  anotliei , tlien  squeeze  it 
in  a linen  cloth,  to  get  the  juice,  which  boil, 
and  reduce  to  half;  put  it  to  a pound  of  su- 
gar, refined  as  for  violet  conserve;  when  it  is 
half  cold,  work  it  well  together,  and  dress  it  in 
the  moulds  as  usual. 

To  make  Conserve  of  Hips. 

Gather  your  hips  before  they  grow  soft,  cut 
off  the  heads  and  stalks,  split  them  in  half,^  and 
take  out  all  the  seeds  and  white ; put  them  in  an 
earthen  pan,  stir  them  every  day  lest  they  grow 
mouldy,  and  let  them  stand  till  they  are  soft 
enough  to  rub  through  a coarse  hair  sieve;  they 
are  a dry  berry  and  rub  through  with  some  dif- 
ficulty ; add  to  them  their  weight  in  sugar,  and 
mix  them  well  together  without  boiling,  keeping 
it  in  gallypots  for  use. 

To  make  Conserve  of  Red  Roses. 

Take  red  rose  buds,  bruise  them  in  a marble 
mortar,  adding  by  degrees  fine  powder  sugar 
sifted,  to  the  quantity  of  three  pounds;  beat 
them  till  no  particles  arise,  and  till  the  whole 
becomes  a firm  and  solid  mixture. 

7b  make  Conserve  of  Orange  Peel. 

Take  the  clear  rind  of  oranges,  steep  them  in 
water  of  a moderate  heat  till  they  are  tender; 
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then  strain  the  water  from  them,  pound  them  in 
a marble  mortar,  and  strain  them  through  a 
sieve;  then  bring' the  pulp  to  a proper  consist- 
ence over  a gentle  fire,  and  add  to  it  thrice  its 
quantity  of  sugar,  and  let  it  be  reduced  into  a 
conserve  by  beating  it  in  a mortar. 

\ 

To  mailt  Conserve  of  Quinces.  ' 

Pare  the  quinees,  take  out  the  cores  and  seeds, 
then  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  boil  them  till 
they  are  soft;^  to  eight  pounds  of  quinces  put  in 
six  pounds  of  sugar,  boil  them  to  a consistence. 

To  make  Conserve  of  Red  Roses,  or  any  other 

Flozvers. 

Take  rose  buds,  or  any  other  flowers,  and  pick 
them;  cut  off  the  white*  part  from  the  red,  and 
take  the  red  flowers  and  sift  them  through  a 
sieve,  to  get  out  the  seeds ; then  weigh  them, 
and  to  every  pound  of  flowers  take-  two  pounds 
and  a half  of  loaf  sugar;  beat  the  flowers  pretty 
fine  in  a stone  mortar,  then  by  degrees  put  the 
sugar  to  them,  and  beat  it  till  it  is  well  incorpo- 
rated together;  then  put  it  into  gallipots,  tie  it 
over  with  paper,  and  over  that  a leather,  and  it 
will  keep  seven  years. 

To  make  Conserve  of  Chemes. 

^ Stone  your  cherries,  and  boil  them  a moment; 
sift  them,  and  reduce  the  juice  on  a slow  fire  till 
it  comes  to  a pretty  thick  marmalade ; add  the 
proportion  of  a pound  to  a pound  of  sugar. 
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COMPOTES. 

To  make  a Compote  of  Apples. 

Take  any  sort  of  apples,  cut  them  in  halves, 
take  out  the  core  and  pare  them  very  neatly,  arid 
in  proportion  as  you  cut  and  pare  them  thiow 
them  into  a bason  of  water,  for  fear  they  should 
turn  black ; have  a j>an  on  the  fire  with  clarified 
sugar  in,  very  light,  that  is  to  say,  half  sug’ar  and 
half  water ; let  it  boil  that  you  may  skim  it  ^ lit- 
tle, then  put  your  apples  in  and  do  them  gently, 
taking  care  your  sugar  should  not  boil  too  fast, 
because  in  such  a case  they  would  wash  all  to  a 
pulp : when  you  see  that  your  apples  are  well 
done,  take  them  off*  from  the  fire,  and  let  theili 
cool  in  the  sugar;  for  if  they  be  too  much  done, 
in  cooling  in  the  sugar  itself,  they  grow  firm 
again;  so  set  them  in  your  ashes:  but  if  you 
should  perceive  your  syrup  is  too  thin,  you  may, 
after  you  have  taken  off*  your  apples,  set  it  again 
over  the  fire,  and  give  it  what  height  you  please. 

To  make  a Compote  of  Oranges. 

Cut  the  rind  of  your  oranges  into  ribs,  leav- 
ing part  of  the  rind  on ; cut  them  into  eight 
parts,  and  throw  them  into  boiling  water;  when 
a pin  will  easily  go  throw  the  rind,  drain  and  put 
them  into  as  much  sugar,  boiled  till  it  becomes 
smooth,  as  will  cover  them ; give  all  a boil  toge- 
ther, adding  some  juice  of  oranges  to  what  sharp- 
ness you  please ; you  may  put  a little  pippin  jelly 
into  the  boiling;  when  cold  they  make  pretty 
plates. 
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To  make  a Compote  of  P ear's, 

lake  pears,  which  must  not  be  too  ripe,  split 
them  hv  the  head’s  end  with  a knife,  put  them 
into  a pan  of  water,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  a 
little  softened,  take  them  off  and  change  them 
into  cold  water:  have  another  little  pan  of  fresJi 
water,  in  which  squeeze  two  lemons,  after  whicli 
pare  your  pears  neatly,  and  put  them  in  that  le- 
mon water  to  whiten  them:  take  then  another 
pan  with  clarified  sugar  very  light,  and  put  your 
pears  in  till  they  have  well  taken  the  sugar,  and 
are  well  done. 

To  make  a Compote  of  Apricots. 

Take  any  quantity  of  apricots,  split  them  on 
one  side  to  take  out  the  stone,  put  them  in  a pan 
of  water,  and  set  them  over  the  fire,  boil  them 
very  gently  for  fear  they  should  mash  ; when  you 
see  they  are  well  softened,  take  them  off  and 
change  them  into  cold  water;  take  clarified  su- 
gar, put  your  apricots  in,  give  them  a little  boil- 
ing; then  take  them  off  and  set  them  in  your 
dishes. 

To  make  a Compote  of  green  Apricots. 

Take  any  quantity  of  green  apricots,  then  two 
handfuls  ot  salt,  which  wet  with  a little  vinegar; 
take  a coarse  towel,  put  your  apricots  in  it  along 
with  the  salt,  and  rub  them  well  in  the  towel 
till  you  see  the  apricots  have  lost  all  their  down ; 
be  careful  not  to  do  them  so  hard  as  to  break 
their  skin ; when  that  is  well  done,  throw  them  ’ 
into  fresh  water  to  make  them  lose  the  salt  and 
vinegar,  which  is  done  by  giving  them  three  or 
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four  different  successive  fresh  waterings;  wlicn 
vour  apricots  are  well  cleaned,  prick  them  well 
with  a pin,  set  them  in  a pan  of  water  on  the 
tire,  and  boil  them  as  much  as  you  please  ; wlien 
they  are  sufliciently  done,  take  tliem  oh  from 
the  fire,  and  let  them  cool  in  that  same  wa- 
ter till  the  next  day,  when  you  must  set  them 
again  on  the  fire  in  the  same  water,  and  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  boil  take  them  off  and  change 
them  into  cold  water;  then  take  another  pan 
with  the  first  degree  of  clarified  sugar,  put  } our 
apricots  in,  let  them  simmer  on,  a slow  fire  till 
they  begin  to  turn  very  green ; you  must  not  let 
them  be  quite  done  the  first  time  you  put  tliem 
in  sugar,  they  must  have  then  but  one  bubble  in 
the  sugar,  then  take  them  off  and  let  them  stand 
till  the  next  day ; Avhen  they  will  have  thrown 
off  all  their  water,  and  turn  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful green. 

To  mahe  a Compote  of  Green  Gages. 

Take  green  gages,  which  prick  with  a pin,  and 
set  on  the  five  in  a pan  of  cold  water,  till  they  are 
a little  softened;  then  take  them  off  and  let 
them  cool  in  the  same  water,  when  that  is  done 
take  the  highest  degree  of  clarified  sugar,  put  your 
plumbs  in  it,  and  set  them  again  on  a very  slow 
fire,  to  make  them  throw  off  their  water  and  turn 
green;  you  must  also  cover  your  pan  during 
this  second  operation  with  a tin-plate,  that  tliey 
may  not  lose  their  steam,  which  makes  them 
greener;  after  whicli  take  them  oft'  and  dress 
them  in  your  dishes. 


To 
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To  make  a Compote  of  Quinces. 

Take  quinces,  which  cut  into  four  quarters,  and 
take  out  their  cores  and  pare  them ; set  them  in 
a pan  of  water  on  the  fire,  boil  them  as  much  as 
you  please;  when  they  are  done  enough  take 
them  out  of  the  water,  and  put  tliem  on  a cloth 
to  drain ; then  take  another  pan  with  the  first  de- 
gree of  clarified  sugar,  and  put  your  quinces  in 
and  let  them  do  gently  upon  a slow  fire  that  they 
may  be  very  mellow:  if  you  would  have  them 
red,  cover  them  as  soon  as  you  put  them  on  the 
fire  with  a tin  plate,  and  leave  it  on  till  they  are 
quite  done;  then  take  them  off  and  dress  them 
in  your  dishes.  If  ^mur  sugar  is  in  jelly,  put 
tliem  diredlly  in  your  dishes  and  pour  sugar  over 
them. 

To  make  a Compote  of  Cherries. 

Take  cherries,  and  cut  off  half  of  their  stalks; 
have  clarified  sugar,  put  your  cherries  in,  and  let 
them  l)oil  till  they  are  done  enough ; then  take 
them  off  from  the  fire,  and  let  them  stand  till 
they  are  grown  sufficiently  cold  to  take  them  all 
one  by  one,  and  set  them  on  their  stalk  upwards 
in  your  dishes,  and  pour  sugar  over  them. 

To  make  a Compote  of  Boonchretien  Pears. 

Pare  your  fruit,  and  cut  them  into  slices ; scald 
tliem  a little,  squeezing  some  juice  of  lemon  on 
them,  in  the  scalding,  to  keep  them  white;  then 
drain  them,  and  put  as  much  clarified  sugar  as 
will  just  cover  tliem ; give  them  a boil,  and  then 
squeeze  the  juice  from  an  orange  or  lemon,  Avhich 
you  ]'»est  apjirove  of,  and  when  cold  they  may  be 
served  to  table. 
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To  7)1  ake  a Compote  of  baked  JVa)'d€)is. 

Bake  your  wardens  in  an  earthen  pot,  with  a 
little  claret,  some  spice,  lemon  peel,  and  sugar ; 
when  you  use  them,  peel  off  the  skin  and  dress 
them  in  plates,  either  whole  or  in  halves ; then 
make  a jelly  of‘  pippins,  sharpened  well  with  the 
juice  of  lemons,  and  pour  it  upon  them ; when 
cold,  break  the  jelly  with  a spoon,  and  it  will 
look  very  agreeable  upon  the  red  pears. 


FRUIT  ICES,  CREAM  ICES,  &c. 

To  Ice  Curi'ants. 

Take  fair  currants  in  bunches,  and  have  ready 
the  Avhite  of  an  egg,  well  beaten  to  froth,  dip 
them  in,  lay  them  abroad,  sift  double  refined  su- 
gar pretty  thick  over  them,  and  let  them  dry  in 
a stove  or  oven. 

To  make  Orange  arid  Lemon  Ices. 

Take  a high  degree  of  clarified  sugar  in  a pan,, 
then  take  three  lemons  or  oranges,  pare  very  neat 
the  outer  rind  without  any  of  the  white  which  is 
under  it,  and  drop  it  in  the  sugar,  where  it  must 
remain  about  one  hour  to  let  it  take  well  the  taste 
of  it:  when  that  is  done,  take  the  same  three 
oranges  or  lemons,  which  you  have  pared,  cut 
them  through  the  middle,  and  squeeze  their  juice 
in  your  sugar;  then  pass  the  whole  through  a 
sieve  into  another  pan,  and  put  this  composition 

mixture 
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mixture  from  this  last  pan  into  tlie  icing  pot. 
wliicli  is  called  sabotiere.  You  may  add,  if  3^011 
please,  the  juice  of  three  or  four  lemons  to  ^mut 
orange  ice;  it  will  fatten  the  sugar,  and  make 
}'our  ices  more  mellow. 

The  JMethod  of  Icing  all  Sorts  of  liquid  Compo^ 

sltions. 

When  \’Our  composition  is  put  in  the  sabotiere^ 
take  some  natural  ice  and  put  it  in  a mortar, 
when  it  is  reduced  to  a powder,  strew  over  it  two 
or  three  handfuls  of  salt ; then  take  } oiir  pails, 
put  some  pounded  ice  in  the  bottom,  and  place 
your  sabotiere  in  those  pails,  which  you  fill  up 
after  watli  ice  to  bury  the  sabotiere  in.  You 
must  take  care  in  the  beginning  to  open  your 
sabotiere  in  order  not  to  let  the  sides  freeze  first, 
and  on  the  contrary  detach,  wdth  a pewter  spoon, 
all  the  flakes  w hich  stick  to  the  sides,  in  order  to 
make  it  congeal  equally  all  over  in  the  pot;  then 
work  them  w^di,  for  they  are  much  more  mellow' 
b}'  being  well  w^orked;  and  their  delicacy  de- 
pends entirely  upon  it.  Do  not  w^ait  till  they 
are  thoroughly  iced  to  begin  to  work  them,  be- 
cause they  v'ould  become  too  hard,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  dissolve  wdiat  is  congealed  in  lumps 
or  pieces : w'hen  \mu  see  they  are  well  congealed 
let  tliCm  rest,  taking  care  for  this  time  there 
should  be  some  wdiich  stick  to  the  sides  of  the 
icing-pot;  this  will  prevent  them  from  melting, 
and  make  them  kee})  longer  in  a right  degree  of 
icing. 

If  your  composition  does  not  congeal  so 
quickly  as  you  wish,  through  the  melting  of 
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your  pounded  ice,  you  may  change  that  icc  m 
the  same  manner  as  you  put  it  befoie,  lor  as 
there  is  always  a hole  at  the  bottom  of*  those 
pails,  you  may  let  the  water  of  your  melted  ice 
run  off,  by  taking  out  the  stopper  without  dis- 
turbing the  sabotiere;  then  fill  your  pails  up 
again  as  you  did  before,  continuing  rolling  your 
sabotiere  till  you  see  the  composition- is  con- 
gealed to  the  point  you  wish. 

t 

The  Method  of  moulding  Ices  in  all  Sorts  of  Fruits, 

When  your  composition  is  perfectly  congeal- 
ed, take  a spoon  and  the  moulds  you  want  to 
make  use  of;  fill  these  well  with  your  ices  as  ex- 
peditious as  you  can;  you  must  have  besides 
ready  by  you  a pail  with  pounded  natural  ice, 
and  a great  deal  of  salt;  there  put  your  moulds 
in  proportion  as  you  fill  them,  and  cover  them 
directly  with  pounded  ice  and  salt,  continuing  so 
doing  to  every  mould  you  fill  up  till  you  have 
filled  them  all ; when  that  is  done,  cover  them 
quite  and  set  them  a full  hour  in  that  ice ; when 
you  want  to  take  off  what  is  in  your  moulds, 
take  a pan  of  water,  and  first  wash  well  those 
moulds  one  after  another  to  rub  off  all  the  salt 
which  sticks  round  them,  then  open  your  moulds 
and  put  their  contents  in  a dish  and  send  them 
up.  You  may  give  to  every  one  of  your  ices  the 
very  colour  of  the  fruit  they  represent,  thus : have 
your  colour  ready  by  you,  and  with  a very  fine 
pencil  point  them  quickly,  in  which  case  they 
must  likewise  be  served  directly,  or  at  least  you 
must  put  them  in  the  cave;  your  cave  must 
liave  been  set  in  a pail  and  prepared  half  an  hour 
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before  you  take  your  fruits  from  their  moulds; 
in  that  cave  you  are  then  to  set  them  after  they 
are  coloured,  till  the  time  comes  of  serving  tliem ; 
your  fruit  is  certainly  much  finer  and  takes  more 
the  downy  look  of  the  natural  one. 

To  malie  Apricot  Ice. 

Take  veiy  ripe  apricots,  cut  them  very  small 
in  a sieve,  which  place  over  a pan,  squeeze  them 
well  with  a spoon  through  that  sieve,  and  after 
it  is  done,  add  some  clarified  sugar  to  it ; take  af- 
terwards about  twenty  almonds  from  the  stones 
of  those  apricots,  pound  them  very  fine  .in  a 
mortar,  moistening  them  with  a little  clear  wa- 
ter; when  they  are  well  pounded  mix  them  with 
your  apricots;  if  you  see  your  mixture  is  too 
thick,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  three  or  four  le- 
mons and  a little  water,  till  you  see  it  is  neither 
too  clear  nor  too  thick,  then  put  it  in  the  sabo- 
tiere,  and  proceed  as  before  directed. 

To  make  Peach  Ices. 

Take  very  ripe  peaches,  skin  them  neatly,  cut 
them  in  small  bits,  and  continue  the  same  as  di- 
rected for  the  apricots. 

To  make  Currant  Ices. 

Take  eurrants  picked  from  their  stalks  and 
squeeze  them  through  a sieve,  then  take  clarified 
sugar,  boil  it  to  a very  high  degree,  add  it  to  your 
currant  juice,  squeeze  four  lemons  besides  in  it  if 
you  chuse,  it  will  render  them  but  the  more  mel- 
low, strain  them  through  a sieve  a second  time, 
and  put  them  in  the  sabotiere  to  make  them 

congeal, 
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congeal,  as  directed  for  the  lemons,  and  proceed 
as  with  them. 

" To  make  Raspberry  Ices. 

Take  raspberries,  which  squeeze  through  a 
sieve,  and  proceed  as  before  dii  ccteci  foi  the  cur 
rant  ices.  Strawberries  may  be  iced  in.  the  same 

manner. 

To  make  Pear  Ices. 

Take  pears,  cut  them  in  halves  in  a pan  of 
water,  wliieh  set  on  the  fire  and  boil  as  it  weie 
for  stewing’  or  compotes  when  you  see  they  are 
well  done,"  take  out  the  cores  and  the  skin  off,  cut 
them  very  small  in  a pan,  add  some  of  the  first 
degree  of  clarified  sugar  to  them  and  a little  wa- 
ter, give  the  whole  together  another  boiling,  till 
it  is  well  reduced  into  a pulp ; then  take  them 
off  from  the  fire  and  put  them  in  a sieve,  through 
which  squeeze  them  well;  when  that  is  done, 
if  yoiir  pulp  is  too  thick  add  the  juice  of  four  le- 
mons, some  water,  and  a little  rnore  sugar,  if  they 
should  not  be  sweet  enough ; then  pass  them^  a 
second  time  through  the  sieve,  and  put  them  in 
the  sabotiere  to  make  them  congeak 

To  make  Cedra  Ices. 

Take  a piece  of  loaf  sugar,  and  have  a fresh 
and  sound  cedra,  wliich  rasp  or  grate  over  a pa- 
per on  that  piece  of  sugar,  scraping  with  a knife 
what  sticks  upon  the  sugar  of  the  skin  of  the  ce- 
dra; when  you  have  thus  taken, off  all  the  super- 
ficy  or  outer  rind  of  your  cedra,  by  rasping  or 
grating  it  on  the  sugar,  take  a little  clarified  su- 
gar boiled  very  fine,  v/hich  add  to  the  raspings  or 

L 2 gratings 
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gratings  of  the  ccclra,  with  what  quantity  of  juice 
of  lemons  you  think  requisite  for  the  quantity  of 
ices  you  are  willing  to  make,  and  a little  water; 
pass  the  whole  through  a sieve  and  put  it  in  the 
sabotiere  to  congeal  as  directed  before. 

-A  otc,  A Oil  may  likewise  make  cedra  ices 
_ with  preserved  cedra,  which,  in  that  case, 
you  are  to  pound  in  a mortar,  and  boil  it 
in  a very  light  sugar,  then  proceed  after- 
wards just  as  directed  for  tlic  other  cedra. 

make  Muscadine  Ices, 

Take  one  ounce  of  elder  flower,  which  put  in 
a sabotiere,  pour  upon  it  about  .half  a pint  of  boil- 
ing watei-,  cover  your  sabotiere  with  its  lid,  thus 
let  it  draw  about  half  an  hour,  make  then  a com- 
position precisely  as  it  were  to  make  a plain  le- 
mon ice;  to  that  composition  add  your  infusion 
ol  elder  flower,  pass  the  whole  through  a sieve, 
and  put  it  in  the  sabotiere  to  congeal  as  has  been 
explained. 

Note.^ — You  may  make  this  sort  of  ice  with 
white  currants  when  it  is  the  season,  pro- 
ceeding as  it  were  to  make  a plain  currant 
ice,  and  adding  to  it  afterwards  your  in- 
fusion of  elder  flower,  &c. 

To  make  Anana  or  Fine  Apple  Ice. 

lake  any  quantity  of  ananas,  take  the  super- 
ficy  od  their  skin,  cut  them  small,  and  pound 
them  in  a mortar ; when  tliey  are  well  pounded 
squeeze  them  in  a cloth  to  get  all  the  juice; 
pound  them  several  times,  because,  in  poundino' 
them;  you  draw  nothing  more  than  their  juice^ 
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and  you  cannot  make  them  soft  and  liquid 
enough  to  make  them  all  pass  through  the  doth, 
which  oblh>-cs  you  to  put  them  several  times  to 
the  mortar;  when  that  is  done,  squeeze  m it  the 
juice  of  four  lemons,  or  more  if  you  chusc,  put 
your  clarified  sugar  to  it,  boiled  very  little : if  your 
composition  is  too*- thick,  you  may  add  a little 
water  to  it,  then  pass  the  whole  through  a sieve 
to  make  them  congeal,  as  directed  before. 

To  make  Barberry  Ices, 

Take  barberries,  which  put  in  a pan  without 
water,  set  it  over  a very  gentle  fire,  stirring  them 
continually ; when  they  are  warm  take  them  off 
and  pass  them  through  a sieve  in  a pan,  add  cla- 
rified sugar  to  that  liquor,  and  if  it  proves  too 
thick,  you  may  put  some  water  to  it,  but  no  le- 
mon juice  by  any  means,  for  the  barberries  are 
acid  enough  of  themselves,  without  increasing 
that  acid  with  the  addition  of  the  lemon ; there- 
fore put  your  composition  as  above  in  your  sabo- 
tiere,  to  congeal  according  to  the  former  direc-» 
tions. 

To  make  Grape  Ices. 

Take  ripe  grapes  picked  from  their  stalks,  pass 
tliem  through  a sieve,  mix  your  sugar  with  the 
juice  of  four  lemons  squeezed  in  it;  pass  the 
whole  together  a second  time  through  a sieve, 
and  put  it  afterwards  in  the  sabotiere  to  congeal 

Tq  make  Ices  of  Violets,,  Jessamines,  and  Orange 

Flowers. 

Pound  a handful  of  violets,  and  pour  about  a 
pint  of  hot  water  upon  them;  let  them  infuse 

about 
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about  an  hour;  put  half  a pound  of  sugar;  when 
it  is  properly  dissolved,  sift  them  through  a nap- 
kin. The  jessamine  is  done  after  the  same  man- 
ner; to  make  the  liquid  taste  more  of  the  differ- 
ent flowers,  pour  it  several  times  from  one  pan 
into  another  before  sifting;  the  same  with  the 
orange  flowers ; those  different  infusions  are  also 
mixed  with  cream,  instead  of  water. 

To  mcilie  jees  xvith  preserved  Fruit. 

There  are  none  of  the  ices  which  we  have  di- 
rected how  to  make  with  fresh  gathered  fruit, 
but  may  be  made  also  v/ith  that  same  sort  of 
fruit  after  it  has  been  preserved ; in  which  case 
you  are  to  proceed  tliiis:  take  your  preserve,  of 
whatever  sort  it  is,  put  it  in  a bason,  mash  it  well 
and  dissolve  it  as  much  as  possible  with  a spoon, 
take  some  lemon  juice  and  a little  water  to  bring 
it  to  a pulp;  pass  it  through  a sieve;  should  they 
not  be  sweet  enough,  add  as  much  clarified  su- 
gar as  is  required,  and  when  you  have  passed 
them  through  your  sieve,  put  them  in  your  sabo- 
tiere,  and  make  them  congeal  by  working  as  for 
the  other. 

To  7mke  Pistachio  Nut  Cream  Ices. 

Take  any  quantity  of  cream  in  a pan,  put  in 
another  four  yolks  of  eggs  for  every  pint  of 
cream  you  are  to  employ;  pound  your  pistachio 
nuts  very  fine  in-a  mortar,  and  put  them  in  the 
pan  where  you  dropped  your  yolks  of  eggs;  mix 
the  whole  together,  add  some  pounded  loaf  su- 
gar to  .it,  keep  stirring  it  continually,  then 
add  your  cream  by  little  and  little,  stirring  and 
turning  it  till  the  whole  is  mixed  properly  toge- 
ther ; 
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tiler;  then  set  vour  pan  over  the  fire,  and  keep 
stirring  it  with  a wooden  spoon  till  you  see  your 
composition  is  near  boiling,  when  take  it  off 
immediately;  for  from  the  moment  you  set  your 
composition  over  the  fire  till  that  it  ofleis  to  hoi), 
it  lias  a sufficient  time  to  incorpoi ate  yell  and 
thicken  sufficiently,  without  need  of  boiling , and 
should  voii  let  it  boil,  you  would  lisk  the  tuiu- 
ing  your  cream  into  whey,  on  account  of  tlie 
yolks  of  eggs,  Avhich  wouid  do  too  much,  lake 
great  care  likewise  your  cream  is  fresli  and  sweet, 
for,  otherwise,  as  soon  as  it  is  warm  it  will  tuin 
into  curds  and  whey ; therefore  take  care  to  stir 
it  continually,  froin  the  time  you  set  it  on  the 
fire  till  you  take  it  off*;  after  whicli  pour  it  into 
a sieve  and  pass  it  into  a pan,  then  put  it  in 
tiie  sabotiere  to  make  it  congeal  after  the  usual 

manner- 

To  make  Chocolate  Cream  Ices. 

Take  any  quantity  of  chocolate,  melt  it  over 
the  fire  in  a small  pan ; ^dien  melted,  pour  it 
into  that  where  you  are  to  make  your  cream ; 
break  your  yolks  of  eggy  into  it,  and  proceed  as 
directed  for  the  pistachio  nuts. 

To  make  Coffee  Cream  Ices. 

Take  about  a pint  of  coffee  made  with  water, 
and  rather  strong,  when  settled  draw  it  clear, 
and  add  half  a pound  of  sugar ; set  it  on  the  fire 
and  let  it  boil  till  your  sugar  is  at  a very  high 
degree;  take  it  off’ from  the  fire  and  let  it  cool, 
after  which  make  your  cream,  as  before  directed, 
with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  put  your  coffee  in, 
then  proceed  as  usual. 
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To  make  Anana  oi'  Pine  Apple  Cream  Ices, 

Take  any  quantity  of  ananas,  do  as  directed 
for  the  ices  of  ananas;  when  it  is  so  far  ready, 
only  add  your  cream  to  it,  pass  the  wliole  through 

a sieve,  and  put  it  in  the  sabotiere  to  congeal 
as  usual. 

To  make  rckite  Coffee  Cream  Ices* 

Prepare  your  cream  as  before  explained,  then 
take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  coffee  in  grain,' 
which  roast  as  it  were  to  make  coffee  with  wa- 
tp’;  when  roasted,  put  it  in  a fine  cloth,  which 
tie  as  a bag,  and  throw  it  quite  hot  in  your 
cream ; then  set  it  on  the  fire,  keeping  stirring 
till  it  is  near  boiling;  take  it  ofi^  pass  it  in  a 
sieve,  &c.  and  proceed  as  before. 

To  make  Strawberry  Cream  Ices. 

Take  any  quantity  of  strawberries,  squeeze 
them  through  a sieve;  then  mix  your  cream  and 
sugar,  boil  it,  and  repass  the  whole  through  the 
sieve  again,  and  proceed  as  usual. 

To  make  Apricot  Cream  Ices. 

Take  any  quantity  of  apricots,  squeeze  them 
through  a sieve,  join  what  quantity  of  cream  and 
sugar  you  want  to  make,  and  proceed  as  for  the 
strawbcrlSes,  Raspberries  may  be  iced  in  the 
same  manner. 

To  make  Currant  Cream  Ices. 

Take  currants  ready  picked  from  their  stalks, 
squeeze  them  through  a sieve,  add  your  cream 
and  sugar,  and  proceed  as  directed  for  the  straw- 
berries. Peaches  and  cherries  may  also  be  done 
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in  this  way;  first  paringthe  peaches,  and  taking 
out  tlie  stones  of  the  cherries. 

Observatio)2s  on  Ices  mcidc  xcltli  ripe  Fruits. 

The  ices  which  we  have  just  given  directions 
for,  must  first  be  made  as  it  were  for  making  them 
■with  the  fruit  alone;  when  tlicy  are  so  far  pre- 
pared, join  your  cream  cold  to  them  such  as  you 
buy  it,'*  for  should  }'ou  put  it  warm,  as  generally 
most  of  these  fruits  are  acid,  you  would  run  the 
risk  of  making  your  cream  turn  directly  into 
curds  ami  whey ; therefore,  put  your  cream  cold 
to  your  fruit;  and  if  you  want  to  have  your  ices 
very  mellow'-,  you  must  make  use  of  the  double 
cream,  wfoich  is  thicker.  You  may  also  make  all 
tliose  sorts  of  ices  witli  the  preserved  fruit  of  each 
kind,  as  observed  in  the  directions  for  the  ices 
made  wnth  preserved  fruits,  by  putting  your  pre- 
serves in  a bason,  and  mashing  them  well  with  a 
^poon,  with  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  and  the 
cream  instead  of  waiter;  for  it  is  usual  ahvays  to 
add  some  water  to  your  fruit  besides  the  lemon 
juice,  in  order  to  render  them  more  fluid ; now 
instead  of  that  little  w^ater  put  your  cream  to  any 
quantity  you  please  without  bounds. 

To  make  hroxvn  Bread  Cream  Ices. 

Take  any  quantity  of  cream,  prepare  it  as  be- 
fore, boiling  it  alone  with  yolks  of  eggs  and  the 
sugar,  pass  it  through  a sieve  and  put  it  in  the 
sabotiere ; when  your  cream  begins  to  congeal, 
have  crumbs  of  browm  bread,  which  must  be 
grated  and  sifted  as  fine  as  powder,  put  it  in  the 
sabotiere,  and  continue  to  work  your  cream  for 
congealing.  You  may  also  make  this  sort  of 
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cream  with  plain  cream  alone,  witliout  yolks  of 
eggs,  or  boiling,  adding  only  a pro})cr  (juantitv 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  set  it  to  congeal,  and 
when  it  begins  to  ice,  then  put  }mur  sifted  crumlrs 
of  brown  bread;  ])ut  take  care  to  have  it  verv  finely 

t.'  V 

sifted,  for  it  renders  it  infinitely  more  agreeable 
to  the  mouth.  For  icing  you  may  refer  to  tlic 
receipt  for  icing  all  sorts  of  licpiid  compositions. 

To  make  lloj/al  Cream  Ices. 

Take  any  quantity  of  cream,  join  to  it  yolks  of 
eggs  in  proper  projiortion,  as  observed  for  the 
pistacliio  nuts,  put  a little  half  pounded  corian- 
der, cinnamon,  orange  or  lemon  peel;  add  some 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  set  it  on  flie  fire  as  lie- 
forc,  till  it  is  nearly  upon  boiling;  then  pass  it 
throim'h  the  sieve  and  set  it  to  ice. 

o 

To  make  Tea  Cream  Ices. 

Make  tea  very  strong  in  a tea-pot,  have  your 
cream  ready  mixt  with  the  proper  (|uantity  of 
sugar  and  yolks  of  eggs,  pass  your  cream  through 
a sieve,  pass  likewise  your  tea  over  it,  mix  the 
whole  well  with  a spoon,  after  which  put  it  in 
the  saboticre,  and  make  it  congeal  according  to 
the  usual  method. 


MARMALADES. 

To  make  Orange  and  Lemon  Marmalade. 

Take  six  oranges,  grate  two  of  the  rinds  of 
them  upon  a grater,  then  wet  them  all,  and  pick 

out  the  llesh  from  the  skin  and  seeds ; put  to  it 
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tl\e  ofratcd  rind,  aod  about  lialf  a pint  of  pippin 
iellv”  take  the  same  weight  of  sugar  as  you  have 
ofihe  meat  so  mingled;  boil  your  sugar  till  it 
blows  very  strong;  then  put  m the  meat  am 
boil  all  very  quick  till  it  becomes  a jelly,  which 
you  will  perceive  by  chpping  the  scummer  and 
holding  it  up  to  dram;  it  it  be  a jeily,  it  will 
break  from  the  scummer  iii  flakes ; a_nd_  if  not 
it  will  run  off  ill  little  streams ; when  it  is  a good 
jelly,  put  it  into  your  gdasses  or  pots. 

If  you  find  tliis  composition  too 
sweet,  you  may,  in  boiling,  add  more 
piice  of  oranges;  the  different  (piickness 
they  have,  makes  it  difficult  to  prescribe. 

To  make  Apricot  Marmalade. 

Take  any  quantity  of  apricots,  peel  them  well, 
cut  them  very  small  into  a pan ; put  to  them  the 
same  weight  of  pounded  and  sifted  sugar  as  you 
have  of  Hie  apricots,  and  set  'them  over  the  fire, 
in  a large  pan,  keep  stirring  them  till  they  aie 
done  sufficient;  which  you  may  know  by  tie 
same  me  thod  as  directed  for  the  orange  and  le- 
mon marmalade. 

' ' Another  JVay.. 

Take  any  (uiantity  of  apricots',  cut  them  very 
small  in  a pan  without  peeling;  mdgh  in  prdj^or- 
tion,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  clarihcd  sugar 
to  every  pound  ot  a])ricots ; put  the  sugar  alone 
on  the  fire,  and  boll  it  l^reaking  height,  then 
^ take  it  off  and  put  your  apricots  in;  set  your  pan 
again  on  the  lire,  and  boil  them  along  with  the 
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sugar  till  they  come  to  the  point  specified  ahov^e, 
trying  the  same  experiment. 

\ ^ ^ may  do  this  marmalade  again 

differently  it  you  v,\ant  to  make  it  still 
finer;  which  is  to  take  your  apricots  ra- 
ther less  ripe,  stirring  it  continually  to 
mix  them  botli  well  together,  then  put  it 
in  pots  for  use,  observing  to  let  it  be  cold 
before  you  cover  it.  Pears  may  be  done 
in  the  same  manner, 

2 o make  Peach  Alannalade. 

Take  any  quantity  ofp4ches,  cut  them  small, 
put  them  in  a pan  with  a little  water,  boil  them 
till  they  are  well  mashed,  keep  stirring’  continu- 
ally;  then  take  them  off  and  pass  them  through 
a sieve;  when  sifted,  weigh  them,  and  put  them 
in  the  pan,  and  boil  them  again,  till  the  wa- 
ter they  give  is  a little  reduced ; when  so, 
weigh  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  as  you  had  of 
peaches,  and  put  it  by  little  and  little  into  your 
pan,  and  continue  as  directed  for  the  apricot 
marmalade:  you  may  use  either  clarified  or 
pounded  loaf  sugar;  then  proceed  with  your 
peaches  as  directed  for  the  apricots. 

To  make  Paspherry  Marmalade. 

Take  any  quantity  of  raspberries,  pass  tliem 
through  a sieve,  and  continue  precisely  as  with 
the  peach  marmalade.  Strawberries  may  be  done 
exactly  in  the  same  manner. 

To  make  Orange  Flower  Marmalade. 

After  }mur  flowers  are  properly  picked,  scald 
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them  near  the  space  of  a minute,  tlicn  put  them 
in  water  that  lias  had  a little  alum  dissolved  in 
it;  boil  some  other  water,  in  which  squeeze  near 
half  of  the  juice  of  a small  lemon,  and  boil  the 
flowers  in  it  till  they  feel  tender;  then  put  them 
into  fresh  wate-r  again,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  lemon  juice,  and  drain  them  in  a qajikin  to 
pound;  mix  two  pounds  of  this  marmalade  with 
five  })Oimds  of  sugar  of  the  first  degree,  or  any 
quantity  in  proportion ; and  finish  as  usual. 

To  make  red  Quince  Marmalade. 

Take  quinces  that  are  full  ripe,  pare  them,  cut 
them  in  quarters,  and  core  them ; put  tliem  in  a 
saucepan,  cover  them  with  the  parings,  fill  the 
saucepan  almost  full  of  spring  water,  cover  it 
close,  and  stew  them  genth^  till  they  are  quite 
soft,  and  of  a deep  pink  colour;  then  pick  out 
the  quinces  from  the  paring;s,  and  lieat  them  to 
a pulp  in  a mortar ; take  their  weight  in  loaf  su- 
gar, put  in  as  much  of  the  water  they  were  boiled 
in  as  will  dissolve  it,  and  boil  and  skim  it  well ; 
put  in  your  quinces,  and  boil  them  gently  three 
quarters  of  an  hour;  keep  stirring  them  all  the 
time,  or  it  will  stick  to  the  pan  and  burn ; put  it 
into  flat  pots,  and  when  cold,  tie  it  dovvm  close. 

To  make  white  Quince  Marmalade. 

To  a pound  and  an  half  of  quinces  take  a pound 
of  double  refined  sugar,  make  it  into  a syrup, 
boil  it  high;  pare  and  slice  the  fruit,  and  boil  it 
quick;  when  it  begins  to  look  clear,  i)our  in  half 
a pint  of  juice  of  quince,  or,  if  quinces  are  scarce, 
pippins ; boil  it  till  thick,  take  off'  tlie  scum  with 
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a paper.  To  make  a juiee,  pare  the.  quinces,  or 
})ippms,  cut  them  tVom  the  coic,  beat  them  in  a 
stone  mortar,  strain  the  juice  tJuough  a thin 
cloth ; to  every  half  pint,  put  more  than  a pound 
of  sugar ; let  it  stand  at  least  four  hours  before 
it  is  used. 


7o  make  transparent  Marmalade. 

Pick  out  some  very  pale  Seville  oranges,  cut 
them  ill  quarters,  take  out  the  pulp,  and  put  it 
into  a bason,  pick  the  skins  and'  seeds  out,  put 
the  peels  in  a little  salt  and  water,  and  let  them 
stand  all  nignt;  boil  thein  in  a good  (uiantity 
of  spring  water  till  they  are  tender,  then  cut 
them  in  very  thin  slices,  and  put  them  to  the 
pulp;  to  every  pound  of  marmalade  put  a pound 
and  a half  of  double  refined  sugar  beat  fine;  boil 
them  together  gently  for  twenty  minutes ; if  it  is 
not  clear  and  transparent,  boil  it  five  or  six  mi- 
nutes longer.;  keep  stirring  it  gcuitly  all  the  time, 
and  take  care  you  do  not  break  the" slices;  wlien 
it  is  cold,  put  it  into  jelly  or  sweetmeat  glasses ; 
tic  them  down  wdth  brandy-papers.  They  are 
pretty  for  a dessert  of  any  kind. 


7 0 make  JppJe  Marmalade. 

Scald  some  apples  in  waiter,  and  when  tender, 
drain  through  a sieve  ; put  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  a pound  of  apples;  put  them 
into  the  preserving  pan,  and  let  them  simmer 
over  a gentle  fire,  keep  skimming  them  all  the 
time;  Avhen  they  are  of  a proper  thickness,  put 
them  into  pots  or  glasses. 
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JELLIES,  JAMS,  &c. 


It  is  ncccssiiry  to  observe,  thac  as  these  jellies 
directed  to  be  done  imicli  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  marmalades;  that  a material  dhfer- 
ence  must  be  observed  in  sifting  the  different 
sorts  of  fruits,  not  to  force  any  thing  but  tne 
juices,  which  make  the  jellies  clearer,  and  ought 
for  that  purpose  to  be  strained  in  linen  cloth. 


To  make  Orange  Floxvers  into  Jelhj. 

After  they  are  preserved,  as  has  been  diicctcd, 
you  must  clarify  a little  more  sugar,  with  orange 
flower  water,  and  make  a jelly  of  codlings,  winch, 
when  ready,  put  in  the  flowers,  syrup,  and  all ; 
give  them  a boil,  scum  them,  and  put  them  mto 
your  glasses  or  pots. 

To  make  Quince  Jellif. 


Take  a quantity  of  spring  water,  and  put  into 
it  as  many  quinces,  thin  sliced,  witli  cores  and 
parin»-s,  as  will  conveniently  boil  to  be  tender, 
also  -d  large  handful  of  hartshorn  ; boil  it  very 
fast  keeping  it  stirring ; when  it  is  strong  enough 
tasted,  rub  it  through  a jelly  bag:  this  is  best 
when  it  looks  pure  white;  let, your  hartshorn  be 
boiled  iirst,  add  this  to  your  syrup,  and  boil  it 
all  together. 

To  make  Apricot  Jelly. 

You  must  keep  them  in  the  syrup 'till  codlings 
■are  pretty  well  grown,  taking  care  to  visit  them 

soincfuncs  that  they  do  not  sour;  which  if  they 
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do,  tlic  syrup  will  be  lost,  by  reason  it  will  be- 
come iiuiddy,  and  then  you  will  be  obliged  to 
make  your  jelly  with  all  fresh  sugar,  whidi  will 
be  too  sweet;  but  when  codlings  are  of  an  indif- 
ferent bigness,  draw  a jelly  from  them  as  we  have 
directed  from  pippins;  then  drain  the  apricots 
fiom  the  syrup,  boil  it  and  strain  it  through  your 
stiaining  bags:  then  boil  some  sugar,  proportion- 
ably  to  the  quantity  of  apricots  you  design  to 
put  up,  till  it  blow's;  then  put  in  the  jelly,  and 
boil  it  a little  with  the  sugar ; then  put  in  the  sy- 
rup and  the  apricots,  and  give  them  all  a boil  to- 
gether till  you  find  the  syrup  will  become  a jelly  ; 
then  remove  tliem  from  the  fire,  scum  them 
wx‘11,  and  j)ut  them  into  your  pots  or  glasses,  ob- 
serving, as  they  cool,  if  they  be  regular  in  the 
glasses,  to  sink  and  disperse  them  to  a proper  dis- 
tance, and,  when  quite  cold,  to  cover  them  up. 

To  put  Peach  Chips  in  Jelly. 

Draw  a jelly  from  codlings,  and  when  they  are 
boiled  enough,  take  as  much  jelly  as  sugar,  boil 
the  sugm'  to  blow  very  strong;  then  put  in  the 
j^dtyj  gi'^'C  it  a boil,  and  put  it  to  the  chips; 
give  all  a boil,  scum  them,  and  put  them  into 
your  glasses. 

To  put  Bell  Grapes  in  Jelly. 

Take  the  long,  large  bell,  or  rouson  grapes, 
pick  the  stalks  off,  stone  them,  and  put  them 
into  boiling  water;  give  them  a thorough  scald, 
take  them  from  the  tire  and  cover  them  dowm 
close,  so  that  no  steam  can  come  out;  then  set 
them  upon  a very  gentle ’fire,  so  as  not  to  boil, 
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for  two  or  three  hours ; take  them  out,  put  them 
into  clarified  sugar  boiled  till  it  blows  very  strong, 
as  much  as  will  a little  more  than  cover  them, 
and  give  all  a good  boil ; scum  them ; boil  a lit- 
tle more  sugar  to  blow  very  strong,  take  as  much 
plumb  jelly  as  sugar,  and  give  all  a boil;  then 
add  the  grapes  to  it,  give  them  a boil  together, 
scum  them  well,  and  put  them  up  into  your  pots 
or  glasses. 

To  make  Currant  Jelly. 

Wash  your  currants  well,  put  them  Into  a pan, 
and  mash  them ; then  put  in  a little  water,  boil 
them  to  a mummy,  strew  it  on  a sieve,  and  press 
out  all  the  juice,  of  which  make  your  jelly. 

To  make  White  Currant  Jelly. 

Wash  your  currants  as  before,  strain  them 
carefully,  mash  them,  and  set  them  on  a slow 
fire;  put  in  a little  water  and  boil  it  well,  after 
which  take  them  out  and  proceed  as  before. 

Allot  her  Way. 

Strip  off  the  currants,  put  them  into  a jug,  set 
thej  ug  ill  a kettle  of  water,  let  it  boil  an  hour, 
then  throw  your  currants  and  juice  into  a fine 
lawn  sieve,  press  out  all  the  juice,  and  to  every 
pint  of  juice  put  a pound  of  double  refined  su- 
gar; put  them  in  your  preserving  pan,  set  it 
oyer  a charcoal  fire,  and  keep  it  stirring  till  it  is 
a jelly,  which  you  will  know  by  taking  a little 
out  to  cool ; observe  to  take  off  the  scum  as  it 
rises,  and  when  it  is  jellied  and  very  clear,  pour 
it  into  glasses;  when  cold,  cut  round  pieces  of 
paper  that  will  just  cover  the  jelly,  dipped  in 
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brandy;  put  white  paper  ov^r  the  glasses,  twists 
ed  round  the  top,  and  prick  the  paper  full  of 
holes  with  a pin. 

To  maliC  Black  Currant  Jelly, 

t 

Make  it  the  same  way  as  the  red  currant  jelly, 
only  with  this  difference,  make  it  with  the  coarsest 
lump  sugar. 

Note. — This  jelly  is  never  used  in  a dessert,, 
but  is  a very  good  thing  for  a sore  throat* 

To  make  Calves  Foot  Jelly, 

Take  a set  of  calves  feet,  take  the  long  bone 
out,  split  the  foot,  and  take  out  tlie  fat;  boil 
tliese  in  six  quarts  of  water,  with  half  a pound  of 
hartshorn,  till  it  be  a jelly;  which  you  may  know 
by  cooling  a little  in  a plate,  then  strain  it  off, 
and  scum  the  fat  off ; beat  the  whites  of  twelve 
eggs,  add  as  much  sugar  as  will  sweeten  it,  tlie 
juiee  of  six  lemons,  some  mace,  a little  orange 
flower  >rater,  and  a pint  of  white  ^rine  ; stir  this 
all  together  over  a stove  till  it  boils;  it  must  not 
be  too  sweet,  nor  too  sharp;  strain  it  through  a 
jelly-bag,  and  let  it  run  on  lemon  peel  to  give  it 
a colour. 

To  711  ake  Apple  Jelly. 

Pare  the  softer  sort  of  pleasant  tasted  apples^ 
slice  them  very  thin,  take  out  the  cores  and 
seeds,  boil  a pound  of  them  in  a quart  of  water 
till  a fourth  part  l)c  consumed ; strain  it  well,  and 
to  every  pint  and  an  half  put  tliree  (juarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  with  a little  mace  or  cinnamon, 
and  boil  it  up  to  a thickness,  adding  a quarter  of 
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a pound  of  isinglass ; then  strain  it  again  and 
again,  and  put  it  up  for  use. 

To  make,  Rasphcrrij  Jelly. 

Make  it  the  same  way  as  the  red  currant  jelly, 
only  put  one  halt  currants  and  one  haif  lasp 

berries; 

To  make  Orange  Jelly. 

Boil  in  two  quarts  of  spring  water,  one  ounce 
of  isinglass  till  it  is  dissolved,  strain  it  off,  and 
let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold;  pare  very  thin  the  rinds 
of  four  Seville  oranges,  take  the  juice  of  six  or 
seven,  let  them  stand  twelve  or  fourteen  liours, , 
strain  the  liquor  off,  mix  the  juice  with  the  jelly, 
sweeten  it  with  double  reiined  sugar;  put  in  a 
little  spice,  such  as  cloves  and  mace,  and  some 
mitineg ; beat  the  whites  of  five  or  six  eggs  to  a 
froth,  put  it  to  the  rest,  boil  it  five  ox  six  mi- 
nutes, run  it  through  a jelly-bag  several  times, 
till  it  is  clear. 

To  make  Hartshorn  Jelly^ 

Take  half  a pound  of  hartshorn  shavings,  and 
an  ounce  of  isinglass;  cut  the  isinglass  to  pieces, 
put  it  and  the  shavings  to  five  pints  of  spring- 
water;  boil  it  to  less  than  a quai't,  over  a gentle 
fire;  strain  it,  and  let  it  stand  all  night  to  settle; 
melt  the  jelly,  squeeze  in  two  lemons  and  an  half, 
the  whites  of  seven  eggs,  half  a pint  of  white 
mountain  wine,  and  sweeten  it  to  }^our  taste 
with  double  refined  sugar;  then  pitt  all  these  in- 
gredients upon  the  fire,  stir  it  pretty  much  till  it 
boils,  but  boil  it  very  little;  stir  it  vrell  together, 
scum  it  through  a jelly-bag,  but  let  it  not  run 
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very  fast,  if  it  does,  put  it  in  again;  put  lemon 
peel  into  the  glasses ; this  quantity  will  make  a 
dozen  and  an  half  of  glasses. 

Another  Way. 

Put  two  quarts  of  water  into  a clean  pan,  with 
half  a pound  of  hartshorn  shavings,  let  it  simmer 
till  near  one  half  is  reduced ; strain  it  off,  then 
put  in  the  peel  of  four  oranges  and  two  lemons, 
pared  very  thin;  boil  them  five  minutes,  ,put  to 
it  the  juice  of  the  before-mentioned  lemons  and 
oranges,  with  about  ten  ounces  of  double  refined 
sugar ; beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs  to  a froth,  mix 
them  carefully  with  your  jelly,  that  you  do  not 
poach  the  eggs;  just  let  it  boil  up,  and  run  it 
through  a jelly-bag  till  it  is  clear. 

N^ote. — When  it  is  made  for  sick  persons, 
only  sweeten  it,  and. tincture  it  with  saf- 
fron. 

To  make  Isinglass  Jelly. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  in  a quart  of  water,  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  a pint ; then  strain  it  over  some  sugar. 

Jelly  for  Moulds. 

As  this  jelly  requires  to  be  a great  deal  stronger 
than  for  glasses,  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  to 
have  stronger  things  to  make  it  with.  You  must 
take  two  calf’s  feet,  and  one  neat’s  foot,  take  out 
the  large  bones,  and  cut  them  in  small  pieces ; 
it  you  do  not  like  the  neat’s  foot,  use  tw^o  ounces 
of  isinglass  in  its  stead;  put  it  into  a large  sauce- 
pan or  pot,  with  a gallon  of  w^ater,  a lemon  peel 
cut  thin,  and  a stick  of  cinnamon ; boil  it  gently 
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tin  it  15  reduced  to  three  pints  or  less;  as  it  boils 
skim  it  Avell,  try  it  with  a spoon  as  before  direct- 
ed, and  if  you  find  it  strong  enough,  strain  it 
off,  and  let  it  settle  half  an  hour,  then  skim  the 
top,  and  pour  it  from  the  settlings  into  a stew-pan, 
put  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  sweeten  it  with 
loaf  sugar,  squeeze  six  lemons^  straining  the  juice 
to  keep  out  the  seeds,  and  put  it  in  with  a little 
lemon  peel;  if  you  want  it  quite  clear  and  bright, 
do  not  put  in  any  saffron ; it  you  want  it  an  am- 
ber colour,  put  in  a little  saffron ; if  a very  high 
colour,  bruise  a little  cochineal  and  put  in ; boil 
it  up  for  ten  minutes ; beat  the  whites  of  ten  eggs 
up  to  a high  froth,  mix  them  with  the  jelly  well 
together,  and  boil  it  up  for  ten  minutes,  then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  for 
five  minutes ; have  your  bag  ready  with  a bowl 
under,  pour  your  jelly  in  gently,  and  as  it  runs 
through  pour  it  into  the  bag  again,  till  it  is  as 
bright  as  you  want  it ; when  it  has  all  run  through, 
fill  you  moulds,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold, 
then  loosen  the  sides  with  your  fingers,  dip  the 
mould  into  warm  water,  and  turn  it  out  on  your 
dish. 

To  make  green  Melon  Jelly, 

Make  a pint  of  blanc-mange,  and  colour  it  of 
a light  green  with  the  juice  of  spinach,  put  it 
into  a melon  mould,  and  when  it  is  cold  turn  it 
out;  have  a deep  mould  with  a little  jelly  at  the 
bottom  quite  cold,  put  your  melon  in,  and  put 
in  some  jelly  blood-warm,  let  it  be  cold,  then 
fill  up  your  mould  with  more  bloochwarm  jelly, 
let  it  stand  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  turn 
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it  into  a dish,  and  garnish  it  wdth  sweetmeats, 

flowers,  or  any  thing  you  fancy. 

' ■>  ' 

To  put  Fruit  in  Jdlij. 

Have  a plain  mould,  cither  long  or  round, 
about  three  inches  deep;  have  some  mould  jelly 
made  as  directed,  and  put  some  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mould  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  let 
it  be  cold,  then  put  in  ripe  peaches,  grapes,  or 
any  sort  of  ripe  fruit,  'preserved  fruit,  or  China 
oranges  cut  in  quarters,  or  in  any  shape  you 
fancy ; put  in  a little  jelly  blood-warm,  and*  let 
it  stand  till  it  is  cold  to  fasten  vour  fruit  in  its 
place,  otherwise  it  will  rise  up;  then  All  up  your 
mould  with  blood-warm  jelly,  let  it  stimd  till  it 
IS  thoroughly  cold,  then  turn  it  into  a dish,  and 
garnish  it  to  your  fancy. 

These  jellies  look  extremely  v/ell  in  a dish,  if 
you  are  careful  to  put  in  your  fruit,  neatly,  to 
shew  it  to  advantage,  and  your  jelly  very  clear, 
as  a little  experience  will  teach  you. 


To  make  Apricot  Jam, 

Pare  the  apricots,  take  out  the  stones,  ’break 

them,  take  out  the  kernels  and  blanch  them; 

then,  to  every  pound  of  apricots  boil  one  pound 
of  sugar,  till  it  blows  very  strong;  put  in  the 
apricots,  and  boil  them  very  brisk,  till  they  are 
all  broke;  take  them  off,  bruise  tliern  Acell,  put 
in  the  kernels,  and  stir  them  all  together  over  the 
fire;  then  fill  your  pots  or  glasses  with  them. 


Another  JFaij. 

Provide  some  fine  rich  apricots,  cut  them  in 
thin  pieces,  and  infuse  them  in  an  earthen  i>ot 
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till  they  arc  tender  and  dry;  put  a pound  of  dou- 
ble  refined  sugar,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  water  to 
every  oound  and  an  half  of  apricots ; then  bod 
you/ sugar  to  a candy  height,  and  put  it  upon 
your  apricots;  set  them  over  a slow  fire,  and  stir 
them  till  they  appear, clear  and  thick;  but  they 
must  only  simmer,  not  boil;  then  put  them  m 
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To  wake  Raspberry  Jam. 

Press  out  the  water  from  the  rasjibeiiies,  ami 
to  every  pound  of  raspberries  take  one  pound  of 
sugar ; first  drv  the  raspberries  in  a pan  o\  er  the 
fife,  but  keep  them  stirring  lest  they  burn;  put 
in  your  sugar,  incorporate  them  well  together, 
ami  fill  your  glasses  or  pots,  covering  tliem  with 
thin  wliitc  paper  close  to  the  jam,  whilst  it  is  hot, 
when  cold  tie  them  over  Avith  other  paper. 


Another  Way. 

Take  a quart  of  currant  jelly,  and  two  quarts 
of  ripe,  but  sound  raspberries,  bruise  them  Avell 
together  over  a slow  fire,  boil  it  six  or  seven  mi- 
nutes,. keep  stirring  all  the  time;  pour  it  in  your 
gallipots,  and  paper  it  as  you  do  the  currant  jelly. 

To  make  af.ne  Raspberry  Jam,  [ 

Take  raspberries  full  ripe,  bruise  tlieni  fine, 
add  a gill  of  the  juice  of  currants,  pass  them 
through  a sieve;  to  take  out  all  the  seeds;  to 
every  pound  of  pulp  put  a pound  of  double  re- 
fined sugar  pounded,  boil  it  to  a proper  thick- 
ness, put  it  into  small  pots  or  glasses,  paper  it 
down  according  to  the  receipt  for  currant  jelly, 
and  keep  it  in  a dry  pla.ee:  if  you  perceive  it 
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docs  not  keep;  boil  it  again,  and  add  some  more 
sugar  to  it. 

Another  Way, 

Gather  your  raspberries  Bvdien  they  are  ripe 
and  dry,  pick  them  very  carefully  from  the  stalks 
and  dead  ones,  crush  them  in  a bowl  with  a sil- 
ver or  wooden  spoon,  (pewter  is  apt  to  turn  them, 
to  a purple  colour);  as  soon  as  you  have  crushed 
them,  strew  in  their  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
half  their  own  weight  of  currant  juice,  baked  and 
strained  as  for  jelly;  then  set  them  over  a clear 
slow  hre,  boil  them  half  an  hour,  skim  them  well, 
and  keep  stirring  them  at  the  time,  then  put 
them  into  pots. or  glasses,  with  brandy  papers 
over  them,  and  keep  them  for  use.  ' 

Note, — As  soon  as  you  have  got  your  ber- 
ries, strew  in  your  sugar:  do  not  let  them 
stand  long  before  you  boil  them,  it  will 
preserve  their  flavour. 

To  make  Cherry  Jam. 

Take  six  pounds  of  cherries,  stone  them  into 
four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  let  them  stand  till 
the  sugar  is  dissolved  ; then  set  them  on  the  fire 
to  boil  very  fast ; when  you  find  them  stiff’,  shake 
in  half  a pound  of  sugar  more,  let  it  boil  till  it 
comes  clear  from  the  bottom  of  your  preserving 
pan,  and  then  it  is  enough. 

Another  Way. 

Stone  some  cherries,  boil  them  well,  and  break 
them;  take  them  off  the  fire,  let  the  juice  run 
ffom  them ; to  three  pounds  of  cherries  boil  to- 
gether 
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l^ctlicr  halt  a pint  of  red  currant  juice,  and  half  a 
pound  oi‘  loaf  sugar;  put  in  the  clierries  as  they 
boil,  sift  in  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar; 
boil  the  cherries  very  fast  for  more  than  halt  an 
hour ; when  cold,  put  on  brandy  paper. 

To  make  Strawberry  Jam. 

Take  some  of  the  finest  scarlet  strawberries, 
gathered  when  they  are  tull  ripe,  pick  them  from 
the  stalks,  put  some  juice  c^strawberries  to  their, 
beat  and  sift  their  weight  in  double-refined  su- 
gar, and  strew  it  over  them ; put  them  into  a 
preserving  pan,  set  them  over  a slow  fire,  boil 
them  twenty  minutes,  and  skim  them ; then  put 
them  in  glasses,  when  cold  put  brandy-paper  on 
them. 

To  make  Black  Currant  Jam. 

Gather  your  currants  when  they  are  full  ripe 
on  a dry  day,  pick  them  from  the  stalks,  then 
bruise  them  well  in  a bowl,  and  to  every  pound 
of  currants  put  a pound  of  double  refined  sugar 
beaten  and  sifted,  put  them  into  a preserving 
pan,  boil  them  half  an  hour,  skim  and  keep 
them  stirring  all  the  time,  then  put  them  into 
pots ; when  cold,  put  brandy-paper  over,  and  tie 
white  paper  over  all. 

To  make  green  Gooseberry  Jam. 

Before  they  are  ripe,  but  at  the  full  growth, 
take  the  green  gooseberries ; pick  out  the  seeds, 
green  them,  as  directed  for  green  hops;  then 
drain  them,  beat  them  in  a mortar  with  their 
weight  of  sugar;  take  a pint  of  gooseberries, 
boil  them  in  a pint  of  water,  then  squeeze  them, 
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and  to  eveiy  half  pint  of  iiciuor,  put  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar;  boil  and  skim 
it  well;  throw  in  your  gooseberries,  let  them 
boil  till  thick,  green  and  clear,  put  in  glasses,  to 
use  them. 

Another  JVaij. 

Take  some  large  full  gi-own  green  gooseber- 
ries, but  not  too  ripe;  cut  them  in  half^  take  out 
. the  seeds;  put  them  in  a pan  of  cold'spring  Ma- 
ter, lay  some  vine  leaves  at  the  bottom,  then 
some  gooseberries,  then  vine  leaves,  till  the  fruit 
is  in  the  pan;  cover  it  very  close  that  no  steam 
can  evaporate,  and  set  them  on  a very  sIom^  fire; 
M hen  they  are  scalding  hot,  take  them  off;  then 
set  them  on,  and  take  them  off  again;  they 
must  be  done  so  till  they  are  of  a good  green; 
lay  them  on  a sieve  to  drain,  beat  them  in  a 
marble  mortar  Muth  their  MTight  in  sugar;  then 
take  a cjuart  of  vrater,  and  a quart  of  gooseber- 
ries, boil  them  to  a mash,  squeeze  them;  to  every 
pint  of  this  liquor,  put  a pound  of  hne  loafsu-^ 
gar,  boil  and  skim  it;  then  put  in  the  green 
gooseberries,  let  them  boil  till  they  are  thick  and 
clear,  and  of  a good  green. 


CAKES,  PUFFS,  BISCUITS,  &c. 

Always  have  every  thing  in  readiness  before 
you  begin  to  make  any  kind  of  cakes,  then  beat 
your  eggs  well,  and  never  leave  them  till  they 

are 
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are  fmislied,  as  by  that  means  your  cakes  will 
not  be  so  light.  When  yon  put  butter  in  your 
cakes,  lie  particularly  caretul  in  beating  it  to  a 
fine  cream  before  you  put  in  the  sugar,  otlier- 
wise  double  the  beating  will  not  have  so  good  an 
effect.  Rice  cakes,  seed  cakes,  or  plumb  cakes, 
are  best  baked  in  wooden  garths;  for  when  they, 
are  baked,  in  pots  or  tins,  the  outsides  of  the 
cakes  are  burned,  and  tliey  are  so  confined  that 
the  lieat  cannot  penetrate  into  the  middle,  which 
hinders  its  rising.  , . 

T 0 make  Orange  Cakes. 

Take  six  Seville ’oranges,  grate  the  rinds  of 
two  of  them,  tlien  cut  off  the  rinds  of  all  six  to 
the  juice,  and  boil  them  in  water  till  very  ten- 
der*; squeeze  out  all  the  water  you  can,  and  beat 
them  to  a paste  in  a marble  mortar;  rub  it 
through  a hair  sieve,  and  what  will  not  easily 
rub  through,  must  be  beaten  again  till  it  will; 
cut  to  pieces  the  insides  of  your  oranges,  and 
rub  as  much  of  them  through  as  you  possibly 
can;^  then  boil  about  six  or  eight  pippins  in  as' 
much  water  as  v/ill  almost  cover  them;  boil 
them  to  a paste,  and  rub  it  through  a sieve  to 
the  rest;  put  all  in  a ])an  together,  and  give, 
them  a thorough  heat  till  they  are  well  mingled; 
then,  to  every  pound  of  this  paste  take  one 
pound  and  a quarter  of  loaf  sugar;  clarify  the 
sugar,  and  boil  it  to  tlie  crick ; put  in  your  paste 
and  the  grated  peel,  and  stir  it  all  together,  over 
a slow  lire,  till  it  is  well  mixed,  and  the  sugar  all 
melted;  then,  with  a spoon,  fill  your  round  tin 
moulds,  and  set  them  in  a warm  stove  to  dry ; 
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when  dry  on  the  tops,  turn  them  on  sieves  to 
dry  on  the  other  side;  and  when  quite  dry,  box 
them  up. 

Another  JVay. 

Take  what  quantity  you  please  of  Seville 
ora.nges’^that  have  good  rinds,  quarter  them,  and 
‘b'dil  them  in  two  or  three  waters  till  they  are 
tender,  and  the  bitterness  is  gone  off  ; skin  them 
and  lay  them  on  a clean  napkin  to  dry;  take  all 
the  skins  and  seeds  out  of  the  pulp  with  a knife, 
shred  the  peels  fine,  put  them  to  tlie  pulp,  weigh 
them,  and  put  rather  more  than  their  weight  of 
line  sugar  into  a tossing  pan,  ^vith  just  as  much 
water  as  will  dissolve  it;  boil  it  till  it  becomes  a 
perfect  sug;ar,  and  then  by  degrees  put  in  your 
orange  peels  and  pulp;  stir  them  well  before  you 
set  them  on  the  lire;  boil  it  very  gently  till  it 
looks  clear  and  thick,  and  then  put  thein  into 
flat-bottomed  glasses;  set  them  in  a stove,  and 
keep  them  in  a constant  and  moderate  heat;  and 
when  they  are  candied  on  the  top,  turn  them  out 
, upon  glasses. 

To  make  Orange  clear  Cakes. 

Take  the  best  pi})pins,  pare  them  into  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  them,  and  boil  them  to  a 
mash ; then  press  out  the  jelly  upon  a sieve,  and 
strain  it  through  a bag,  adding  juice  of  oranges 
to  give  it  an  agreeable  taste;  to*  every  pouikI  of 
jelly  take  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  loaf  sugar, 
boil  it  till  it  cracks,  and  then  put  in  the  jelly 
and  the  rind  of  a grated  orange  or  two;  stir  it 
up  gently  over  a slow  fire,  till  all  is  incorporated 
together;  then  take  it  off,  and  lill  your  clear 
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cake  glasses;  wliat  scum  arises  on  the  top,  you 
must  carefully  take  off  before  they  are  cold  ; then 
put  them  into  a stove,  and  when  you  find  them 
begin  to  crust  upon  the  upper  side,  turn  them 
out  upon  squares  of  gdasses,  and  put  them  to  diy 
again ; when  they  begin  to  have  a tender  candy, 
cut  them  into  quarters  or  what  pieces  you  please, 
and  let  them  dry  till  hard;  then  turn  them  on 
sieves,  anii,  when  thorough^  dry,  put  them  iii 
your  boxes.  As  they  begin  to  sweat  in  the 
box,  shift  them  from  time  to  time;  and  it  will 
be  requisite  to  put  no  more  than  one  row  in  a 
box,  at  the  beginning,  till  they  do  not  sweat. 
Lemon  colour  cakes  are  made  with  lemons  as 
these.  . 

To  make  Lemon  Cakes. 

Take  six  thick  rined  lemons,  grate  two  of  them, 
then  pare  off  all  the  yellow  peel,  and  strip  the 
vdiite  to  the  juice,  which  white  boil  till  tender, 
and  make  a paste  exactly  as  for  orange  cakes. 

Another  JVay. 

Take  the  best  coloured  lemons,  scrape  out  the 
blacks,  and  grate  off  the  peel  clean;  put  the  peel 
into  a strainer,  wet  what  sugar  you  think  will 
serve  and  boil  it  to  a candy- height;  then  take  it 
off  and  put  in  your  lemon  peel ; when  it  boils 
take  it  off',  squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice,  and 
drop  them  on  buttered  plates  or  papers;  you  may 
put  in  musk  or  ambergris  if  you  please. 

To  make  Gooseberry  clear  Cakes. 

Gooseberry  clear  cakes  may  be  made  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  paste,  with  this  difi'ercnce 
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only,  strain  the  jelly  through  the  bag  before  you 
weigh  it  for  use. 

To  maJie  Raspberry  Cakes. 

Pick  all  the  grubs  and  spotted  raspberries 
away,  then  bruise  the  rest  and  put  them  on  a 
hair  sieve  over  an  earthen  pan,  put  on  them  a 
board  and  weight  to  press  out  all  the  water  you 
can,  then  put  the  paste  into  your  preserving  pan, 
and  dry  it  over  the  fire,  till  you  j>ereeive  no  mois- 
ture lett  in  it,  stirring  it  all  the  time  it  is  on  the 
fire  to  keep  it  irom  burning;  weigh  it,  and  to 
eveiy  pound  take  one  pound  and  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  beat  to  a fine  powder,  and  put  it  in  by 
degrees;  when  ail  is  in,  put  it  on  the  fire  and  in- 
corporate them  well  together;  take  them  from 
the  fire,  scrape  all  to  one  side  of  the  pan,  let  it 
cool  a very  little,  then  put  it  into  your  moulds; 
when  quite  cold,  put  them  into  your  stove  with- 
out dusting  them,  and  dry  it  as  other  paste. 

Note. — You  must  take  particular  care  that 
your  paste  does  not  boil  after  your  sugar 
is  in,  for  if  it  does  it  will  grow  g’reasy. 


To  make  Raspberry  clear  Cakes. 

. Take  two  quarts  of  ripe  g'ooseberries,  or  white 
currants,  and  one  quart  of  red  raspberries;  jmt 
them  into  a stone  jug,  and  stop  them  close;  jiut 
it  into  a pot  of  cold  Avater,  as  much  as  will  co- 
ver tlie  neck  of  the  jug,  boil  them  in  that  wa- 
ter till  it  comes  to  a paste,  then  turn  them  out 
in  a hair  sieve  placed  over  a pan,  press  out  all 
the  jelly,  and  strain  it  through  the  jelly-bag; 
take  twenty  ounces,  of  double  refined  sugar,  aiul 
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boil  it  till  it  will  crack  in  the  water  ; take  it  from 
the  fire,  put  in  your  jelly,  and  stir  it  over  a slow 
fire  till  all  the  sugar  is  melted;  give  it  a good 
lieat  till  all  is  incorporated,  take  it  from  the  fire, 
scum  it  well,  and  fill  your  cake  glasses ; take  off 
^vhat  scum  is  on  them  and  put  them  into  the 
stove  to  dry,  observing  the  method  directed  be- 
fore for  clear  cakes. 

JVote. — In  filling  out  your  clear  cakes,  and 
clear  pastes,  you  must  l)e  as  expeditious 
as  possible,  for  if  it  cools  it  wall  be  a jelly 
before  you  can  get  it  into  them. 

White  raspberry  clear  cakes  are  made  after  the 
same  manner,  only  mixing  white  raspberries  with 
the  gooseberries  in  the  infusion. 

ylnolher  Way. 

Take  two  quarts  of  gooseberries  and  two  quarts 
of  red  raspberries,  put  them  in  a pan  with  about 
a pint  and  an  half  of  water,  boil  them  over  a 
quick  fire  to  a mummy,  throw  them  upon  an 
earthen  pan,  press  out  all  the  juice,  then  take 
that  juice  and  boil  it  in  another  quart  of  rasp- 
berries'; throw  them  on  a sieve,  and  rub  all 
through  the  sieve  that  you  can ; then  put  in  the 
seeds,  and  weigh  the  paste ; to  every  pound,  take 
twenty  ounces  of  fine  loaf  sugar  boiled;  when 
clarified  till  it  cracks,  remove  it  from  the  fire, 
put  in  your  paste,  mix  it  well,  and  set  it  over  a 
slow  fire,  stirring  it  till  all  thq  sugar  is  melted, 
and  you  find  it  is  become  a jelly;  take  it  from 
the  lire,  and  fill  your  pots  or  glasses  whilst  very 
hot ; scum  them,  and  put  them  into  the  stove, 

observing 
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observing  when  cold  to  dry  them  as  you  do 
other  pastes. 

To  make  Raspberry  Biscuits. 

Press  out  the  juice  and  dry  the  paste  a little 
over  the  lire,  then  rub  ail  the  pulp  througli  a 
sieve,  and  weigh  them ; to  every  pound  take 
eighteen  ounces  of  sugar  sifted  very  fine,  and 
the  whites  of  four  eggs;  put  all  in  the  pan  toge- 
ther, and  with  a whisk  beat  it 'till  it  is  very  stiff, 
so  that  you  may  lay  it  in  pretty  high  drops,  and 
when  it  is  so  beaten,  drop  it  in  what  form  you 
please  on  the  glazed  sides  of  cards,  paper  being 
too  thin;  if  it  be  difficult  lo  get  them  off,  dust 
them  a little  with  very  line  sugar,  and  put  them 
into  a very  warm  stove  to  dry;  when  they  are  dry 
enough  they  will  come  easily  from  the  cards, 
l)ut  whilst  soft  they  will  not  stir ; then  take  and 
turn  them  on  a sieve,  let  them  remain  a day  or 
two  in  the  stove,  then  pack  them  up  in  your 
box,  and  they  will,  in  a dry  place,  keep  all  the 
year  without  shifting  them. 

To  make  a Bride  Cake. 

Take  four  pounds  of  fine  flour  well  dried,  four 
pounds  of  fresh  butter,  tv/o  pounds  of  loaf  su- 
gar; pound  and  sift  fine  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  mace,  and  the  same  auantitv  of  nutmegs;  to 
cv^eiy  pound  of  flour  put  eight  eggs;  wash  and 
pick  four  pounds  of  currants,  and  dry  them  be- 
fore the  hre;  blanch  a pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
and  cut  them  lengthwa^^s  very  thin,  a pound  of 
citron,  a pound  of  candied  orange,  a pound  of 
candied  lemon,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy;  first 
v ork  the  butter  vdth  your  hand  to  a cream,  then 
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l)cat  in  your  sugar  a quarter  of  an  hour,  beat  tiie 
M-liitcs  of  your  eggs  to  a very  strong  froth,  mix 
them  with  your  sugar  and  butter;  beat  tlic 
volks  half  an  hour  at  least,  and  mix  them  witli 
your  cake;  then  put  in  your  flour,  mace,  and 
nutine'^’;  keep  beating  it  till  tlie  oven  is  ready, 
put  in  your  brandy,  and  beat  the  curiants  and 
almonds  lightly  in;  tie  three  sheets  of  paper 
round  the  bottom  of  your  hoop,  to  keep  it  from 
running  out;  rub  it  well  with  butter,  put  in 
your  cake,  and  the  sweetmeats  in  three  lays,  with 
cake  betwixt  every  lay ; after  it  is  risen  and  co- 
loured, cover  it  with  paper  before  your  oven  is 
stopped  up;  it  will  take  three  houis  baking. 


Another  fVay. 

' Wash  and  rub  seven  pounds  of  currants,  place 
them  before,  the  fire;  take  four  pounds  of  floui, 
dry  and  sift  it,  six  pounds  of  fresh  butter,  which 
work  with  your  hand  till  it  comes  to  a cream, 
two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  beat  and  sifted  fine, 
blanch  two  pounds  of  almonds,  pound  them  fine, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  cloves  and  cinna- 
mon, three  nutmegs  and  some  ginger;  half  a 
pint  of  sack,  and  the  same  quantity  of  brandy  ; 
sweetmeats,  such  as  candied  orange,  lemon  and 
citron ; work  the  butter  well  into  a cream,  then 
put  in  your  sugar;  let  the  eggs,  which  must, be 
eight  to  every  pound  of  flour,  be  beat  well,  and 
strained  through  a sieve ; put  in  your  almonds, 
beat  them  w ell,  then  put  in  the  sack,  brandy  and 
spices;  shake  the  flour  in  by  degrees;  when 
your  oven  is  ready,  put  in  your  currants  and 
Weetmeats ; tie  a few  sheets  of  paper  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hoop,  but  rub  it  well  with  butter;  it 
will  take  four  hours  baking. 
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To  make  Almond  lei  i?  o'  for  the  Bride 'Cake. 

l ake  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  a pound  and  an 
Iialf  of  double  refined  sugar;  beat  a pound  of 
Jordan  almonds,  blanch  them,  and  pound  them 
fine  in  a little  rose  water;  tlien  mix  all  together, 
and  whisk  it  well  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  lay  it 
over  your  cake,  and  put  it  in  an  oven. 

To  make  Bomegranate  clear  Cakes. 

Draw  your  jelly  as  for  the  orange  clear  cakes^ 
then  boil  it  in  the  juice  of  two  or  three  pome- 
granate seeds,  and  all  with  the  juice  of  an  orange 
and  lemon,  the  rind  of  each  grated  in;  then 
strain  it  tlirough  a bag,  and  to  every  pound  of 
jelly  put  one  pound  and  a quarter,  boiled  till  it 
cracks;  to  make  the  colour  a fine  red,  put  in 
a spoonful  of  cochineal,  prepared  as  we  have  di- 
rected; then  fill  your  glasses,  and  order  them 
as  oranges. 

To  make  Apricot  Cakes. 

Take  a pound  of  nice  ripe  grapes,  scald  and 
peel  them,  take  out  the  stones,  then  beat  them 
in  a mortar  to  a pulp;  boil  half  a pound  of  dou- 
ble refined  sugar  with  a s})oonful  of  water,  and 
skim  it  well,  then  put  in  the  pulp  of  your  apri- 
cots, and  simmer  them  a ciuarter  of  an  hour  over 
a slow  fire,  stirring  them  softly  all  the  time; 
then  put  it  into  shallow  flat  glasses,  and  when 
cold  turn  them  out  on  glass  plates,  put  them  in  a 
stove,  and  turn  them  once  a day  till  they  are  dry. 

To  make  Apricot  clear  Cakes. 

First  draw  a jelly  from  codlings,  and  in  that 
jelly  boil  some  very  ripe  apricots,  and  press  them 
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upon  a sieve  over  an  earthen  pan;  then  strain  it 
through  your  jelly-bag,  and  to  cvTiy  pound  ot 
jelly  take*"  the  like  quantity  of  hue  loaf  sugar, 
which  clarity  and  boil  till  it  cracks;  then  put  m 
the  jelly,  mix  it  well,  and  give  it  a heat  on  the 
lire;  scum  it  and  till  your  glasses;  iii  di }^ing 
order  them  as  bciore  directed. 

7o  make  clear  Cakes  of  IVhite  Pear  Plumbs. 

d ake  the  clearest  of  your  plumbs,  put  them 
into  a gallipot,  and  boil  them  in  a pot  of  boil- 
ing water,  till  they  are  enough;  let » the  clear 
part  run  from  them,  and  to  every  pound  of  li- 
([uor,  add  as  much  sugar,  boiled  to  a candy 
lieiglit ; then  take  it  off,  put  the  liquor  to  it,  and 
stir  all  together  till  it  be  thoroughly  hot,  but  not 
boiled;  put  it  in  glasses,  and  dry  them  in  a stove 
with  a constant  warm  fire. 

To  make  Almond  Cakes  or  Figures. 

Boil  a pound  of  double  refined  sugar  to  a thin 
candy;  blanch,  with  orange  flower  water,  half  a 
pound  of  Jordan  almonds;  add  the  juice  ot  one 
lemon,  and  the  peels  of  two,  grated  to  the  juice; 
first  boihyour  sugar  and  almonds  together,  stir- 
ring it  till  tlie  sugar  is  boiled  to  a proper  height; 
put  in  tlie  lemon  juice,  stir  it  well  together  over 
a slow  fire,  taking  care  it  does  not  lioil  after  the 
juice  is  in ; make  this  into  cakes,  or  what  form 
or  shape  you  please,  either  gilt  or  plain. 

Another  Way. 

Take  two  ounces  of  bitter,  and  one  pound  of 
sweet  almonds,  blanched  and  beat,  with  a little 
rose  or  orange  flower  water,  and  the  white  of  an 
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egg;  half  a pound  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  eight 
}T)lks  and  three  whites  of  eggs,  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon,  the  rind  grated ; bake  it  either  in  one 
large  pan  or  small  pans. 

To  make  Almond  Loaves. 

Beat  a pound  of  almonds  very  fine,  mix  them 
well  with  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sifted  su- 
gar, set  them  over  the  fire,  keep  them  stirring 
till  they  are  stiff,  and  put  in  the  rind  of  a lemon 
grated  very  fine;  make  them  up  in  little  loaves, 
shake  them  ^vtII  in  the  whites  of  eggs  beat 
to  a very  stiff  froth,  that  the  eggs  may  hang 
about  them ; then  put  them  in  a pan  with  a 
pound  of  fine  sifted  sugar;  divide  them  if  they 
stick  together,  and  add  more  sugar,  till  they  be- 
gin to  be  smooth  and  dry;  and  when  you  put 
them  on  papers  to  bake,  shake  them  in  a pan 
that  is  just  Vv- ct  with  white  of  eggs,  to  make  them 
have  a gloss ; bake  them  after  biscuits,  on  papers 
and  tin  plates. 

To  make  little  candied  Cakes. 

Take  double  refined  sugar  finely  seered,  about 
a silver  ladleful ; wet  it  no  more  than  will  make 
it  boil  to  a candy  height,  and  put  in  what  flowers 
you  please;  strew  some  sugar  upon  them,  glass- 
drop  them  upon  white  paper,  and  take  them  off 
' hot  to  ayoid  their  sticking. 

To  ‘make  a great  rick  Cake. 

Take  a peck  of  flour  well  dried,  an  ounce  of 
nutmeg,  and  as  much  cinnamon ; beat  the  spice 
well,  mix  them  with  your  flour,  a pound  and  an 
half  of  sugar,  some  salt,  thirteen  pounds  of  cur-  ' 
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rants  well  waslietl,  picked,  and  dried,  and  three 
pounds  of  raisins  stoned  and  cut  into  small 
pieces;  mix  all  these  well  together,  make  five 
pints  of  cream  almost  scalding  hot,  put  into  it 
four  pounds  of  fresh  butter,  beat  the  yolks  of 
twenty  eggs,  three  j:>ints  of  good  ale  yeast,  a pint 
of  sack,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  orange  flower  wa- 
ter, three  grains  of  musk,  and  six  grains  of  am- 
bergris; mix  these  together,  and  stir  them  into 
your  cream  and  butter;  then  mix  all  in  the  cake, 
and  set  it  for  an  hour  before  the  fire,  to  rise,  be- 
fore you  put  it  in  the  hoop;  mix  your  sweet- 
meats in  it,  two  pounds  of  citron,  and  one  pound  ' 
of  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel,  cut  in  small 
pieces;  bake  it  in  a deep  hoop,  butter  the  sides, 
put  two  papers  at  the  bottom,  flour  it,  and  put 
in  your  cake ; it  must  have  a quick  oven,  and 
will  take  four  hours  to  bake  it ; when  it  is  drawn, 
ice  it  over  the  top  and  sides ; take  two  pounds  of 
double  refined  sugar,  beat  and  sifted,  the  whites 
of  six  eggs  beat  to  a froth,  with  three  or  four 
spoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water,  and  three  grains 
of  musk  and  ambergris;  beat  these  in  a stone 
mortar  with  a wood  pestle,  till  it  be  as  white  as 
snow,  and,  with  a brush  or  bunch  of  feathers, 
spread  it  all  over  the  cake,  and  put  it  into  the  oven 
to  dry,  taking  care  the  oven  does  not  discolour 
it;  when  it  is  cold  paper  it,  and  it  will  keep  good 
five  or  six  weeks. 

Another  TVay. 

Take  four  pounds  of  flour  dried  and  sifted, 
seven  pounds  of  currants  clean  washed,  picked 
and  rubbed  well,  six  pounds  of  the  best  fresh 
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])utter,  two  pounds  of  Jordan  almonds  blanched 
and  beat  line  in  a mortar,  with  orange  flower 
water  and  sack;  then  take  four  pounds  of  eggs, 
put  half  the  whites  away,  three  pounds  of  double 
refined  sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  the  same  of  cinnamon  and  mace, 
three  large  nutmegs,  and  a little  ginger,  all  beaten 
line  and  sifted,  half  a pint  of  sack,  half  a pint  of 
o'ood  French  brandv,  some  candied  citron,  orange 
and  lemon  peel  to  your  liking,  and  cut  in  slips; 
vrork  the  l)utter  to  a cream  with  your  hands  be- 
fore any  of  your  ingredients  are  put  in,  then  put 
in  the  sugar,  and  mix  them  well  together;  be- 
fore you  ]Hit  in  the  eggs,  let  them  be  well 
beaten  and  strained  through  a sieve,  then  work 
in  your  almonds,  put  in  the  eggs,  and  beat  all 
ivGll  together,  till  they  look  white  and  thick;  put 
in  your  sack,  brandy,  and  spices,  shake  your 
flour  in  by  degrees,  and  when  the  oven  is  ready 
put  in  your  currants  and  sweetmeats,  and  work 
it  well  up,  put  it  into  your  hoop,  and  bake  it  four 
hours  in  a quick  oven : you  must  keep  beating 
it  with  vour  hand  all  the  while  you  are  mixing 

it:  and  when, vour  currants  are  washed  and  clean- 

/ 1/  - 

ed,  put  them  before  the  hre  to  plump,  so  that 
they  may  go  warm  into /the  cake.  You  may  bake 
this  ({uantity  in  two  hoops  if  you  please,  and 
when  it  is  cold  ice  it. 

To  make  a Plumb  Cake, 

Take  two  pounds  ten  ounces  of  the  finest  flour 
well  dried,  two  pounds  of  currants  weighed  after 
picked,  washed,  and  dried;  three  nutmegs  finely 
n-rated,  three  or  Ibiir  blades  of  large  mace,  ten 

cloves, 
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doves,  a little  cinnairion,  dried  and  beat  fine; 
mix  all  these  into  the  fionr,  with  tv  o ounces  of 
fine  sugar,  break  into  the  bason  the  yolks  of  ' 
twelve  eggs  and  the  whites  of  six;  beat  into 
them  a ]):nt  of  very  good  yeast,  not  bitteiy  lest 
it  spoil  your  cake;  stain  it  tlirough  an  hair  sieve 
into  the  middle  of  the  flour;  set  over  the  fire  a 
pint  of  new  cream,  and  when  it  is  boiled  take  it 
off,  put  in  a pound  of  new  butter  cut  in  thin  ' 
slices,  and  as  much  saffron  as  will  colour  the 
cream ; when  the  butter  is  all  melted,  and  the 
cream  not  very  hot,  pour  into  the  flour  as 
much  as  will  make  it  like  a pudding,  but  not  too 
thin;  never  offer  to  mould  it,  but  lift  it  up  with 
your  fingers  till  your  flour  be  wet  all  over;  flour 
a cloth,  and  lay  it  before  tlie  fire  for  a c|uarter 
of  an  liour  to  rise;  put  it  into  a frame  well 
buttered,  and,  with  a knife  dipt  in  flour,  cut  a 
Cl  ease  across,  and  prick  it  to  the  bottom  with  a 
bodkin,  and  set  it  over  a quick  fire;  set  it  in  a 
quick  oven,  bake  it  a full  hour,  and  draw  it 
gently  out  of  the  oven,  for  shaking  any  cake  will 
make  it  heavy ; you  may,  if  you  please,  add  six 
spoonfuls  of^  sack,  some  ambergris,  citron  and 
lemon ; ice  it  as  soon  as  drawn,  and  set  it  in  a 
proper  place.  .If  you  follow  these  directions,  it 
will  eat  as  if  a great  quantity  of  almonds  were 
in  it. 

7b  make  Icing  for  the  Cake. 

Take  a pou;id  of  the  fciest  refined  sug;ir,  sift  it 
tlirougii  a lawn  sieve,  take  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  well  beat,  with  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of 
orange  flower  water;  put  your  sugar  into  the 

never  leave  beating  them  till  they  are 
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as  white  as  snow;  cover  your  cake  all  over,  arid 
stick  some  thin  slices  of  citron,  if  you  put  any  in 
the  cake. 

Another  J Vay. 

Take  seven  pounds  of  flour,  two  pounds  and 
an  half  of  butter,  and  mix  them  ; seven  pounds* 
of  currants,  two  large  nutmegs,  half  an  ounce  of 
mace,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  all  - 
finely  beat  and  grated;  one  pound  of  sugar,  and 
sixteen  eggs,  leaving  four  whites ; put  in  a full 
pint  and  an  half  of  ale  yeast,  warm  as  much 
cream  as  you  think  will'^vet  it,  and  put  sack 
to  vour  cream  to  make  it  as  thick  as  battci  , 
beat  also  one  pound  of  almonds  with  sack  and 
orange  flower  water,  but  do  not  let  them  be 
fine  but  grossly  beat;  put  in  a pound  of  candied 
orange,  lemon*,  and  citron  peel,  or  more  if  you 
desire  it  very  rich;  mix,  all,  put  it  into  your 
hoop,  with  i)*aste  under  it  to  save  the  bottom. 

To  make  a t^eryfine  rich  Plumb  Cake. 

Take  four  pounds  of  the  finest  hour  well  dried 
and  sifted,  six  pounds  of  the  best  fresh  butter, 
seven  pounds  of  currants  well  washed,  picked, 
and  rubbed  very  clean  and  dry;  two  pounds  of 
Jordan  almonds,  blanched  cl  beat  in  a marble 
mortar,  with  sack  and  orang  3 flower  water,  till 
they  are  very  hue;  take  four  pounds  of  eggs, 
leave  out  half  the  whites,  and  add  thr  ee  pounds 
of  double  refined  sugar,  beat  and  sifted^  through 
a lawn  sieve,  with  mace,  cloves,  and  c innamon, 
of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; three  large  nut- 
megs beat  fine,  a little  ginger,  of  sack  and 
brandy  half  a pint  each,  sweetmeats  to  your 
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liking,  lemon  and  citron;  take  a large  broad  pan, 
beat  die  butter  to  a cream  before  any  of  your 
ingredients  go  in,  minding  to  beat  it  all  one  way. 
Or  it  Will  turn  to  oil;  put  in  the  sugai,  beat  it 
\v^ell,  and  work  in  your  almonds;  let  ^our  eggs 
be  well  beat,  put  in,  and  beat  all  togetliei 
till  it  looks  white  and  thick;  put  in  the  brandy, 
sack,  and  spices,  and  shake  your  flour  in  by  de- 
grees; when  your  oven  is  ready,  put  in  the  cur- 
rants and  sweetmeats,  and  put  into  your  hoop , 
it  will  take  four  hours  baking  in  a (|uick  oven. 

Note. — As  you  mix  it  for  the  oven,  you 
must  be  mindful  to  keep  beating  it  all 
the  time  with  your  hand;  and  your  cur- 
rants, as  soon  as  cleaned,  must  be  put  in 
a dish  before  the  fire,  that  they  may  be 
warm  when  mixed.  The  above  quantity 
bakes  best  in  two  hoops. 

An  ordinary  Plumb  Cake. 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  a little  ale  yeast, 
a pint  of  milk,  a pound  of  sugar,  a pound  of 
butter,  aiiu  a little  all-spice ; make  it  into  dough 
before  you  put  in  the  plumbs,  and  work  in  as 
many  as  you  please. 

To  mmie  a pound  Seed  Cake. 

Take  a pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  fine 
powder  sugar,  one  pound  of  butter,  eight  yolks 
and  four  whites  of  eggs,  as  much  carraway  seeds 
as  you  like;  first  beat  up  the  butter  to  a cream 
with  your  hands,  beating  it  one  way  lest  it  oil; 
then  l)y  degrees  beat  in  your  eggs,  sugar,  and 
flour,  till  it  goes  into  the  oven;  bake  it  in  a, 
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quick  oven,  and  it  v ill  take  an  hour  and  a quar- 
ter baking. 

To  make  another  Seed  Cake. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  fresh 
butter  rubbed  well  in,  ten  yolks  and  five  whites 
ot-eggs,  three  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  four 
spoonfiils  of  ale  yeast;  mix  all  together,  put  it 
before  the  fire  to  rise,  then  work  in  a pound  of 
carraway  comEts,  and  bake  it  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter. 

To  make  a rich  Seed  Cake. 

Take  Eve  pounds  of  fine  flour  well  dried,  and 
four  pounds  of  single-refmed  sugar  beat  and 
sifted ; mix  these  together,  and  sift  them  tlirough 
an  hair  sieve;  then  wash  four  pounds  of  butter 
in  eight  spoonfuls  of  rose  or  orange-flour  water, 
and  work  the  butter  with  your  hands  till  it  is 
like  cream;  beat  twenty  yolks  and  ten  whites  of 
eggs,  and  put  them  to  six  spoonfuls  of  sack ; put 
in  the  flour,  a little  at  a time,  and  keep  stirring 
it  with  your  hand  all  the  time;  you  must  not  be- 
gin mixing  it  till  the  oven  is  almost  hot,  and 
after  it  is  mixed  let  it  stand  some  time  be- 
fore you  put  it  into  the  hoop;  when  you  are 
ready  to  iput  it  into  the  oven,  put  to  it  eight 
ounces  of  candied  orange  peel  sliced,  witli  as 
much  citron,  and  a pound  and  a half  of  carra- 
way coinEts ; mix  them  well  and  put  it  into  the 
hoop ; it  must  be  a quick  oven,  and  two  or  three 
hours  will  be  sufficient  to  bake  the  cake;  after 
. which  you  may  ice  it  if  you  please. 
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To  make  little  Currant  and  Seed  Cakes. 

Take  t\vo  ponds  of  fine  flour,  one  pound  and 
an  half  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  five  or  six  cggs,^ 
one  pound  and  an  half  of  sugTU*,  six  spoonfuls  of 
rose  water,  nine  spoonfuls  of  sack,  thiee  spoon- 
fuls of  carraway  seeds,  two  nutmegs,  and  one 
pound  of  currants ; beat  the  butter  with  your 
liand  till  it  is  very  thin,  dry  the  flour  well, 
])ut  in  tlie  carraway  seeds,  and  nutmegs  finely 
grated ; afterwards  put  them  all  into  your  batter, 
with  the  eggs,  sack,  and  rose  water;  mingle 
them  well  together,  put  in  the  currants,  . let 
your  oven  be  pretty  hot,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  coloured  they  will  be  enough. 

To  make  Liquorice  Cakes. 

Take  hysop  and  red-rose  water,  of  each  half 
a pint,  half  a pound  of  green  liquorice,  the  out- 
side scraped  off’  and  then  beat  with  a pestle ; 
put  to  it  half  a pound  of  anni^eeds,  and  steep 
it  all  night  in  the  water;  boifit  with  a gentle 
fire  till  the  taste  is  well  out  of  the  liquorice;  strain 
it,  put  to  it  three  pounds  of  liquorice  powder, 
and  set  it  on  a gentle  fire  till  it  is  come  to  the 
thickness  of  cream;  take  it  off*  and  put  to  it 
half  a pouml  of  wliite  sugar-candy  seered  very 
fine;*  beat  this  well  together  for  at  least  three 
hours,  and  never  suff'er  it  to  stand  still ; as  you 
])cat  it  you  must  strew  in  double-refined  sugar 
finely  seered,  at  least  three  pounds;  half  an 
hour  before  it  is  finished,  put  in  half  a spoonful 
of  gum-dragon  steeped  in  orange-flower  water ; 
when  it  is  very  white  then  it  is  beat  enough  ; 
roll  it  up  with  white  sugar,  and  if  you  want  it 
perfumed  put  in  a pastil  or  two. 
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To  7iiake  Nun's  Cake. 

Take  four  > pounds  of  very  fine  flour,  and 
mix  with  it  tliree  pounds  of  dou])le-refined  su- 
gar, finely  beat  anci  sifted ; dry  them  by  the  fire 
till  your  othei'  materials  are  prepared ; take  four 
pounds  of  butter,  beat  it  in  your  hands  till  it  is 
•\'ery  soft  like  cream,  beat  thirty-four  eggs,  leave 
out  sixteen  whites  and  take  out  the  treads  from 
all;  beat  the  eggs  and  butter  togetlier,  till  it 
appears  like  butter,  pour  in  four  or  five  spoon- 
fuls of  rose  or  orange-flour  water,  and  beat  it 
again;  then  take  your  flour  and  sugar,  with' six 
ounces  of  carraway  seeds ; strew  it  in  by  degrees, 
beating  it  up  all  the  while  for  two  hours  to- 
gether; put  in  as  much  tincture  of  cinnamon 
or  ambergris  as  you  please:  l)utter  your  hoop, 
and  let  it  stand  three  hours  in  a moderate  ov^en. 

7 b make  Saffron  Cakes. 

Take  a quarter  of  a peck  of  fine  flour,  a pound 
and  a half  of  butter,  three  ounces  of  carraAvay 
seeds,  and  six  eggs;  beat  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  cloves  and  mace  together  very  fine,  a penny- 
worth of  cinnamon,  beat  a pound  of  sugar,  a 
pennyworth  of  rose  water,  a pennyworth  of  saf- 
fron, a pint  and  a half  of  yeast,  and  a quart  of  milk ; 
mix  all  together  lightly  with  your  hands  thus : 
first  boil  the  milk  and  butter,  scum  off  the  but- 
ter, and  mix  it  with  the  flour  and  a little  of  the 
2nilk,  stir  the  yeast  into  the  rest,  and  strain  it; 
mix  it  with  the  flour,  put  in  -your  seed,  spice, 
rose  water,  tincture  of  saffron,  suo’ar,  and  C2’2’s; 
beat  all  up  witli  your  hands  very  lightly,  and 
bake  it  in  a hoop  or  pan,  minding'  to'  butter  tlie 
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pan  well;  it  will  take  an  liour  and  a half  in  a 
(jiiick  ov'cn;  you  niay  leave  out  the  seed  if  you 
chuse. 

/ 

To  make  a rich  Yeast  Cake. 

Take  a (]uartcni  and  a half  of  fine  flour,  six 
pounds  of  currants,  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  mace, 
some  cinnamon,  two  nutmegs,  about  a pound  of 
sugar,  some  candied  lemon,  orange  and  citron 
cut  in  tliin  pieces,  a pint  of  sweet  wine,  some 
orange-flower  v/ater,  a pint  of  yeast,  a quart  of 
cream,  two  pounds  of  butter  melted  and  put  in 
the  middle;  strew  some  flour  over  it,  let  it  stand 
half  an  hour  to  rise,  kneed  it  well  together,  let 
it  stand  some  time  before  the  fire,  work  it  up 
well,  put  it  in  a hoop,  and  bake  it  two  hours  and 
a half  in  a gentle  oven. 

To  make  little  Queen  Cakes. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fine  flour;  a pound  and 
a half  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  one 
pound  and  a half  of  sugar,  six  spoonfuls 
of  rosewater,  nine  spoonfuls  of  sack,  two  nut- 
megs, and  two  pounds  of  currants;  beat  the 
butter  with  your  hand  till  it  is  very  thin,  dry  your 
flower  well,  put  in  the  sugar  and  nutmegs  finely 
grated,  and  put  them  all  "into  your  batter,  with 
the  eggs,  sack,  and  .rose  water;  mingle  them 
well  together,  put  in  the  currants,  let  your 
oven  be  moderately  hot,  and  they  will  be  baked 
in  a quarter  of  an  hour;  let  youi*  currants  be 
nicely  washed  and  cleanecl. 
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Another'  Way. 

Take  a pound  of  sugar,  beat  it  fine,  pour  in 
tlie  yolks  and  whites  of  two  eggs,  half  a pound 
of  butter,  a litcle  rose  water,  six  spooniuls  of 
warm  cream,  a pound  of  currants,  and  as  much 
flour  as  will  make  it  up ; stir  them  well  together, 
and  put  them  into  your  patty-pans,  -being  well 
buttered;  bake,  them  in  an  oven,  almost  as  hot 
as  for  bread,  for  half  an  hour ; then  take  them 
out  and  glaze  them,  and  let  them  stand  but  a 
little  after  vthe  glazing  is  on  to  rise.  ‘ 

To  make  Mar'lborough  Cakes, 

Take  eight  eggs,  yolks  and  whites,  beat  and 
strain  them,  and  put  them  to  a pound  of  sugar, 
beaten  and  sifted;  beat  these  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  together,  then  put  in  three  quarters  of 
a pound  of  flour  well  dried,  and  two  ounces  of 
carraway  seeds ; beat  all  well  together,  and  bake 
it  in  broad  tin  pans,  in  a brisk  oven. 

To  make  Uxbridge  Cakes. 

T^ke  a pound  of  wheat  flour,  seven  pounds 
of  currants,  half  a nutmeg,  and  four  pounds 
of  butter;  rub  your  butter,  cold,  well  among 
the  meal;  dress  the  currants  well  in  the  flour, 
butter,  and  seasoning,  and  knead  it  with  as 
much  good  and  new  yeast  as  will  make  it  into 
a pretty  high  ptiste ; usually  two-pennyworth  of 
yeast  to  that  quantity ; after  it  is  kneaded  well 
together,  let  it  stand  an  hour  to  rise.  You  may 
put  half  a pound  of  paste  in  a cake. 

To  make  Pepper  Cakes. 

Take  a gill  of  sack  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce^ 

of 
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oF  whole  white  pepper,  put  it  in  and  boil  it  to- 
gether for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  tlien  strain  out 
the  pepper,  and  put  in  as  imich  double-refined 
sugar  as  will  make  it  like  a paste,  then  drop  it, 
in  what  shape  you  please,  on  a tin  plate,  and  let 
it  dry  itself. 

To  make  MaiidUng  Cakes. 

Take  a quarter  of  a peck  of  flour  well  dried 
before  the  fire,  add  two  pounds  of  mutton  suet 
tried  and  strained  clear  0ff,  and  when  it  is  a lit- 
tle cool  mix  it  well  with  the  flour,  some  salt, 
and  a very  little  all-spice  beat  fine ; take  half  a 
pint  of  good  yeast,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of 
water,  stir  it  well  together,  strain  it,  and  mix  up 
your  flour  into  a paste  of  a moderate  stiffness, 
you  must  add  as  much  cold  water,  as  will  make 
the  paste  of  a right  order,  and  make  it  into  cakes  « 
about  the  thickness  and  bigness  of  an  cat  cake; 
have  ready  some  currants  clean  washed  and 
picked,  strew  some  in  the  middle  of  your  cakes 
between  the  dough,  so  that  none  can  be  seen 
till  the  cake  is  broke.  You  may  leave  the  cur- 
rants out  if  you  do  not  chuse  them. 

To  make  Carraway  Cakes. 

To  a pound  of  flour  add  a pound  of  new  but- 
ter without  salt,  eight  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast, 
four  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  the  yolks  of  three 
new-laid  eggs,  carraway  seeds  as  many  as  you 
please,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  some  amber- 
gris; knead  all  into  a paste,  make  it  up  into 
what  form  you  please,  and  when  they  come  out 
or  the  oven  strew  on  sugar. 
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To  make  Almond  Cakes. 

Take  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar  finely 
seered,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  best  al- 
monds laid  in  cold  water  all  night  and  blanched; 
take  the  white  of  an  egg,  put  to  it  a spoonful 
of  rosewater,  and  beat  it  to  the  whiteness  of 
snow,  letting  it  stand  half  an  hour;  beat  your 
almonds,  putting  thereto  a spoonful  of  rose 
water,  a little  at  once,  and  the  same  with  the 
egg;  when  the  almonds  are  well  beat, . put  the 
sugar  in  by  degrees,  taking  care  nok  to  wet  the 
paste  too  much  Avhilst  you  roll  out  the  cakes  ; 
you  must  continue  beating  till  all  be  used,  and 
when  your  cakes  are  made,  lay  them  severally 
on  papers  with  some  seered  sugar  over  them ; 
bake  them  in  an  oven  as  hot  as  for  your  sugar 
cakes. 

To  make  Fortas^al  Cakes. 

Put  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  a pound  of  fresh 
butter,  five  eggs,  and  a little  mace,  beaten,  into 
a broad  pan ; beat  it  with  your  hands  till  it  is 
very  light,  and  looks  curdling;  then  put  thereto 
a pound  of  flour,  and  half  a pound  of  currants 
vc'ry  dry;  beat  them  together,  fill  tin  pans,  and 
bake  them  in  a slack  oven.  You  may  make 
seed  cakes  the  same  way,  only  put  in  carraw’ay- 
sceds  instead  of  currants. 

- I 

To  make  Dutch  Cakes. 

Take  five  pounds  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  car- 
raway-seeds,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  some- 
thing more  'than  a pint  of  malk,  put  into  it  three 

(| carter  s of  a pound  of  butter,  then  make  a hole 

in 
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in  tlic  middle  of  the  flour,  and  put  in  a pint  of 
a-ood  ale  veast;  pour  in  the  butter  and  milk,  and 
make  these  into  a paste,  letting  it  stand  a <iuar- 
tcr  of  an  hour  before  the  fire  to  rise;  then  mould 
and  roll  it  into  cakes  pretty  thin ; prick  them 
all  over,  or  they  will  blister,  and  bake  them  a 
quarter  of  an  hour* 

To  make  Shrcccsbwy  Cakes. 

Take  half  a pound  of  butter,  beat  it  to  a cieam, 
put  in  half  a pound  of  flour,  one  egg,  six  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar,  beat  and  sifted,  halt  an  ounce  of 
caraway  seeds  mixed  into  a paste;  roll  them 
thin,  and  cut  them  round  with  a small  glass,  or 
little  tins ; prick  them,  and  lay  them  on  sheets 
of  tin,  arid  bake  them  in  a slow  oven. 

‘ Another  Way. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  a pound  of  sugar 
finely  seered,  and  mix  them  together;  takeout 
a quarter  of  a pound  to  roll  them  in,  then  take 
four  eggs  well  beat,  four  spoonfuls  of  cream  and 
two  of  rose  water ; beat  them  well  together,  mix 
them  with  the  flour  into  a paste,  roll  them  into 
thin  cakes,  and  bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

To  make  Banbury  Cakes. 

Take  half  a peck  of  fine  flour,  three  pounds  of 
currants,  a pound  and  an  half  of  butter,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves 
and  mace,  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  ale  yeast, 
and  a. little  rose  water;  boil  as  much  milk  as  will 
serve  to  knead  it,  and  when  it  is  almost  cold,  put 
in  as  much  caraway  seed  as  will  thicken  it; 
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work  it  all  together  at  the  fire,  pulling  it  to  pieces 
two  or  three  times  before  you  make  it  up. 

To  make  Whetstone  Cakes. 

Take  half  a pound  of  fine  flour,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  loaf  sugar  seered,  a pound  of  cara- 
way seeds  dried,  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  the  Vvdiifes 
of  three,  a little  rose  water,  with  ambergris  dis- 
solved in  it;  mix  all  well  together,  and  roll  it 
out  a.s  thin  as  a V' afer ; cut  them  Avith  a glass, 
lay  them  on  floured  paper,  and  bake  them  in  a 
very  slow  oven. 

To  moke  Bean  Cakes. 

Take  an  equal  weight  of  fine  sugar  and 
blanched  almonds  cut  in  long  narrow  slices; 
slice  some  preserved  orange,  lemon,  and  citron 
peel ; beat  the  white  of  a new  laid  egg,  with  a lit- 
tle orange  flower  v/ater,  to  a high  froth ; put  as 
much  of  the  froth  into  sugar  as  will  just  wet  it, 
and  with  the  point  of  a knife  build  up  your  al- 
monds, piling  it  round  as  high  as  you  can  upon 
a wafer ; let  some  ambergris  be  in  your  sugar,  and 
bake  them  after  the  manner  of  a manchet. 

To  make  Gum  Cakes. 

Take  gum  dragon,  let  it  lie  all  night  in  rose 
water  till  it  is  dissolved,  have  double  refined  su- 
gar beaten  and  seered,  and  mix  your  gum  and 
sugar  together;  make  it  up  into  a ])aste,  then 
roll  some  up  plain,  and  some  with  herbs  and 
flowers ; all  the  paste  must  be  kept  separately, 
the  herbs  and  flowers  must  be  beat  small  before 
you  make  them  into  paste ; but  you  may  use  the 
juice  of  the  flowers  and  herbs  only;  sweet  mar- 
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ioruni,  red  roses,  marigolds,  clove  gillillowcrs,  and 
'blue-bottle  berries,  all  clipped  IVorn  the  white; 
when  vou  have  made  all  your  colours  ready, 
have  to  every  one  a little  rolling-pin  and  a knite, 
or  else  the  colours  will  mix  ; first  lay  a white  and 
then  a colour,  then  a white  again,  for  two  co- 
lours trill  not  do  well ; so  roll  them  up,  and  cut 
them  the  bigness  of  a six-pence,  but  in  what 
form  you  please,  minding  that  they  aie  i oiled 

very  thin. 

To  make  Honeycomb  Cakes. 

Boil  your  sugar  to  a candy  height ; then  put 
in  your  flowers,  which  must  be  cut;  have  little^ 
papers  with  four  corners  ready ; drop  some  of 
your  candy  on  the  papers,  take  them  off  when 
ready,  and  if  they  are  rightly  done  they  will 
look  full  of  holes  like  honeycombs. 

To  make  Lemon  Cakes. 

Take  the  best  coloured  lemons,  scrape  out  the 
blacks,  and  grate  off  the  peel  clean : put  the  peel 
into  a strainer,  wet  what  sugar  you  think  will 
serve,  and  boil  it  to  a candy  height ; then  take  it 
off  and  put  in  the  lemon  peel;  when  it  boils, 
take  it  off,  squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice,  and 
drop  them  on  buttered  plates  or  papers ; you  may 
put  in  musk  or  ambergris  if  you  please. 

To  make  Lemon^  Orange^  and  Flower  Cakes. 

Take  sugar  finely  scered,  and  wet  it  with  the 
juice  of  orange,  or  any  flowers  you  fancy;  there 
;nust  be  no  more  juice  than  will  make  your  paste 
stiff  and  thick ; set  it  upon  the  fire,  when  it  be- 
gins to  boil ; drop  it  in  little  cakes,  and  they  wiff 
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come  off  presently;  sciirvyp^rass  done  thus  is 
good  against  the  scurvy;  ’if  it  l)oils  you  will 
spoil  it. 

To  77iahe  Violet  Calces. 

Beat  your  sugar,  wherein  gurn  hath  been  steep- 
ed, put  in  the  violets  and  the  juice,  and  so  work 
it  well  together  ^vith  seered  sugar,  and  dry  them 
in  a stove. 

To  make  JVornm'ooct  Cakes. 

Take  one  pound  of  double  refined  sugar  sifted, 
mix  it  with  three  or  four  eggs  well  beat,"  and  drop 
in  as  much  chemical  oil  of  wormwood  as  you 
please;  drop  them  on  papers;  you  may  have 
them  of  tairious  colours,  by  pi’icking  them  with 
a pin  and  lilling  the  holes  with  the  colour;  the 
colours  must  be  kept  separate  in  small  gallipots; 
for  red,  take  a drachm  of  cochineal,  some  cream 
of  tartar,  and  as  much  alum;  tic  them  up  seve- 
rally in  little  bits  of  fine  cloth,  and  put  them  to 
steep  in  a glass  of  water  two  or  three  hours;  wlien 
you  ^^aant  the  colours,  press  the  bags  in  the  water, 
and  mix  some  of  it  in  a little  white  of  egg  and 
sugar;  saffron  for  the  yellow,  prepared  as  the 
red ;v for 'green  mix  blue  uhth  the  saffron;  for 

blue,  put  powder  blue  in  vaatcr.  ^ 

# 

To  make  a Pound  Cake. 

Take  a pound  of  butter,  beat  it  in  an  earthen 
pan  with  your  hand  oncAvay,  till  it  is  like  a thick 
cream ; then  have  ready  twelve  eggs,  but  half 
the  whites;  beat  them  well,  and  beat  them  up 
with  the  butter,  a pound  of  flour  beat  in  it,  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  a few  caraways;  beat  it  all 
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well  tog'cther  for  an  hour  witli  your  hand,  oi^  a 
great  wooden  spoon;  butter  a pan  and  put  in> 
and  then  bake  it  an  hour  in  a (juick  oven.  1 oi 
cheangc,  you  may  put  in  a pound  of  cuiiants, 
clean  washed  and  picked. 

To  malic  Butter  Cakes, 

Take  a dish  of  liutter  and  beat  it  with  your 
liands  till  it  is  like  cream,  tv/o  pounds  of  fine  su-' 
gar  beat  and  sifted,  three  pounds  of  flour  well 
dried,  and  mix  the  butter  witli  twenty-four  eggs, 
leave  out  half  the  whites,  and  then  beat  all  to- 
gether for  one  hour;  when  you  are  going  to  put 
it  into  the  oven,  add  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace  and  a nutmeg  beaten,  a little  sack  and 
brandv,  and  seeds  or  currants,  as  you  please. 

To  make  Riee  Cakes, 

Take  the  yolks  of  sixteen  eggs  and  beat  them 
lialf  an  hour  with  a whisk,  put  to  them  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  beat  and  sifted^ 
fine,  and  beat  it  well  into  the  eggs;  put  in  half 
a pound  of  the  flour  of  rice,  a little  orange  flower 
water  and  brandy,  and  the  rinds  of  two  lemons 
grated ; then  beat  seven  whites  with  a whisk  for 
an  hour,  and  beat  all  together  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  put  them  in  small  hoops,  and  bake 
them  half  an  hour  in  a quick  oven. 

To  make  Prussian  Cakes. 

Dry  half  a pound  of  fine  flour  well,  a pound  of 
fine  sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  seven  eggs,  and  beat 
the  whites  and  yolks  separately,  the  peels  of  t^vo 
lemons  grated  line,  and  the  juice  of  one  and  an 
half,  and  a pound  of  almonds  beat  fine  with  rose 

water ; 
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water;  as  soon  as  the  whites  are  beat  to  a froth 
put  in  the  voiles,  and  every  thing  else,  except  the 
flour, _ and  beat  them  tog^her  for  half  an  hour; 
beat  in  the  hour  just  before  you  put  it  into  the 
oven. 

To  make  Bath  Cakes. 

1 ake  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  rub  it  into 
a pound  of  hour;  add  one  spoonful  of  good  yeast, 
Av^arm  some  eream,  and  make  it  a ligiit  paste,  and 
set  it  to  the  hre  to  rise;  when  you  make  them 
np,  take  four  ounces  of  caraAvay  comhts,  work 
part  of  them  in,  and  strew  the  rest  on  the  top; 
form  them  into  round  cakes,  about  tiie  size  of  a 
French  roll,  balce  them  on  sheet  tins,  and  send 
them  in  hot  for  breakfast. 

To  make  Gingerbread  Cakes. 

Rub  one  pound  of  butter  into  three  pounds  of 
hour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  ginger 
heat  hue  and  sifted,  and  a large  nutmeg  grated; 
then  take  a pound  of  treacle,  a gill  of  cream, 
warm  tliem  together,  and  make  up  the  bread 
stiff,  roll  it  out,  and  form  it  into  thin  cakes,  or 
cut  it  round  with  a tea-cup  or  glass,  or  make  it 
into  nuts,  of  any  form  or  shape  you  please;  put 
it  on  oven  plates,  and  bake  it  in  a slack  oven. 

To  mTike  Cakes  of  Floivers. 

Boil  double  rehned  sugar  to  a candy  height, 
and  strew  in  your  flowers  and  let  them  boil  once 
up;  then  with  your  hand  lightly  strew  in  a little 
double  refined  sugar  sifted,'  and  put  it  directly 
into  little  pans  made  of  card,  and  pricked  full  of 
holes  at  the  bottom ; you  must  set  the  pans  on  a 
CLisliion,  and  when  they  are  cold  take  them  out. 

To 
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To  make  a Cake,  leaving  out  either  Eggs,  Sugar, 

or  Butter. 

i\la.k0  your  cake  as  you  do  the  pound  cake, 
leave  out  either  the  sugar,  eggs,  or  butter;^  but 
then  you  must  add  thick  cream  instead  of  the 
butter;  any  of  the  three  left  out,  the  cake  will 
be  good. 

To  make  Quince  Cakes. 

Take  a pint  of  syrup  of  quinces  and  two  quarts 
of  raspberries  picked,  bruised,  and  rubbed  through 
a coarse  sieve,  boil  and  clarify  them  together  over 
a gentle  fire,  and  as  often  as  the  scum  rises  skim 
it  off ; then  add  a pound  and  an  half  of  sugar  beat 
and  sifted,  and  as  much  more  boiled  to  a candy 
height,  and  pour  it  in  hot;  boil  all  up  together, 
take  it  off  the  fire,  keep  it  stirring  till  it  is  nearly 
cold ; then  spread  it  on  plates,  and  cut  it  out  in 
cakes  of  what  shape  you  like,  and  dry  them  in 
a stove. 

To  make  Savoy  Cakes. 

Take  an  equal  weight  of  eggs  and  sugar;  sepa- 
rate the  yolks  and  whites ; put  the  sugar  to  the 
yolks,  with  some  lemon  peel  finely  chopped,  pow- 
der of  orange  fiowers,  or  a spoonful  of  the  water ; 
beat  up  this  well  togetlier,  and  also  the  whites, 
which  mix  with  the  yolks,  stirring  continually, 
and  half  as  much  weight  of  flour  as  of  eggs ; pour 
it  in  the  vessel  it  is  to  be  baked  in,  well  rubbed 
with  butter;  bake  it  in  a soaking  oven  about  an 
hour  and  an  half;  if  it  is  of  a good  colour,  you 
may  serve  it  without  garnishing,  if  not,  as  it  may 
be  too  brown,  or  too  pale,  glaze  it  with  white 
sugar. 
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To  make  Sueiar  Cakes. 

O 

Take  tlircc  pounds  of  fine  flour,  dried  well  and 
sifted,  add  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  beaten  and 
sifted;  put  in  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a little 
mace,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rose  Avater,  and,  if 
you  ehusc,  musk  or  ambergris  may  be  dissolved 
in  your  sugar;  mix  all  together,  make  it  up  to 
roll  out,  then  bake  them  in  a quick  oven,  and 
.sift  some  sugar  on  them. 

To  make  Cream  Cakes. 

Sift  some  double  refined  sugar,  beat  the  Avhites 
of  seven  or  eight  eggs,  shake  in  as  many  spoon- 
fuls of  the  sugar,  grate  in  the  rind  of  a large  le- 
mon, drop  tlie  froth  on  a paper,  laid  on  tin,  in 
lumps,  at  a distance,  sift  a good  deal  of  sugar 
over  them,  set  them  in  a middling  oven,  the 
froth  will  rise,  just  colour  them;  you  may  put 
raspberry  jam,  and  clap  two  bottoms  together; 
set  them  in  a cool  oven  to  dry. 

To  make  a Fashion  Cake. 

YlIx  a handful  of  flour  with  a pint  .of  good 
cream,  half  a pound  of  beef -suet,  melted  and 
sifted,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  , powder,  half 
a pound  of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped,  dried 
flowers  of  oranu’e,  a o-kiss  of  brandy,  a little  cori- 
ander  and  salt;  bake  it  as  all  other  cakes,  about 
an  hour,  and  glaze  or  garnish  it. 

To  make  Puff  Cakes. 

Make  some  fine  puff  paste,  roll  it  as  thin  as  a 
croAvn  piece,  take  a dish  of  the  bigness  of  the 
> cake  you  design  to  makq,  and  place  the  same 

over 
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over  the  paste,  wliich  cut  round ; then  put  it  on 
a sheet  of  paper,  or  a tin  plate ; make  another 
round  piece  of  paste  in  tlie  same  manner,  cut- 
ting it  ill  what  figures  you  please;  fill  the  first  ab- 
bess either  with  a marmalade  of  apricots,  or  ap- 
ples, or  with  a cream  of  pistachios,  aiid  cover  it 
with  your  abbess  cut  out  into  figures ; then  bake 
your  cake,  and  when  done  strew  some  fine  sugar 
over  it,  and  glaze  it  with  a red  hot  fire  shovel ; 
put  it  in  a dish,  and  serve  it  up  either  hot  or  cold ; 
if  it  is  filled  with  cream,  serve  it  up  always  hot. 

To  7?iake  Sword  Knots. 

Make  a second-best  paste,  and  roll  it  very 
thin ; cut  it  in  thongs  like  ribbons,  some  with  a 
knife,  and  some  with  a dented  paste  cutter,  to 
make  the  scollop ; fold  them  like  a sword  knot ; 
wet  the  paste  with  eggs,  where  it  should  join  to- 
gether ; bake  them  on  a baking  plate ; and  when 
ready  to  serve,  garnish  with  currant  jelly,  apri- 
cot marmalade,  frothed  cream,  or  any  thing  else. 

To  7naJce  Lisbon  Cake. 

In  order  to  make  this  cake,  get  four  or  five 
pounds  of  fine  flour,  make  a good  puff  paste,  and 
roll  it  as  thin  as  a half-crown  piece ; then  put 
over  it  a dish  of  the  bigness  of  the  cake  you  de- 
sign to  make,  cut  your  paste  round  it,  and  put  it 
upon  a sheet  of  paper;  cut  out  in  the  same  man- 
ner seven  or  eight  abbesses  more,  cutting  one  of 
them  into  several  figures,  to  be  placed  on  the  top 
of  your  cake;  let  them  be  baked  separately,  then 
glaze  the  abbess  cut  out  into  figures,  and  make 
your  cake  as  follows:  put  over  one  of  these  ab- 
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besses  a laying  of  apricot  marmalade ; over  this 
another  abbess  with  a laying*  of  currant  jelly ; 
tlicn  another  abbess  over  the  last  with  gooseberry 
jelly;  continue  after  the  same  manner  to  place 
the  rest  of  your  abbesses,  putting  between  them 
vour  several  layings  of  preserved  raspberries,  ap- 
ple jelly,  &c.  place  on  the  top  your  figured  and 
glazed  abbess,  so  that  the  rest  may  not  be  seen : 
the  cake  must  be  glazed  with  a white,  green, 
and  cochineal  colour  glaze,  that  it  may  appear 
no  more  than  one  abbess.  Make  the  glaze  thus: 
beat  together  in  an  earthen  vessel  Av  ith  a wooden 
s]mon  about  a pound  of  powder  sugar,  the  white 
of  two  eggs,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon;  if 
this  mixture  proves  to  be  too  thin,  put  some 
nmre  sugar  in  it;  then  divide  this  composition 
into  three  parts ; in  the  first  put  nothing,  but 
leave  it  white  as  it  is;  in  the  second,  put  a little 
cochineal,  to  make  it  red;  and  the  third  green, 
with  some  juice  of  spinach ; glaze  the  cake  from 
top  to  bottom,  first  with  a streak  of  the  white 
composition,  then  with  a streak  of  the  red,  and 
afterwards  with  a streak  of  the  green;  following 
the  same  order  till  your  cake  is  entirely  glazed ; 
dry  the  icing,  by  putting  the  cake  for  a little 
while  in  a warm  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  turning 
it  round  pretty  often ; then  lay  it  on  a dish  and 
serve  it  up ; it  may  be  made  as  small  or  as  large 
as  you  please. 

To  make  a Cake  in  the  Form  of  a Snail. 

Get  some  puff  paste  and  cream  made  after  the 
game  manner  as  has  been  before  directed;  it  may 
be  made  either  white  or  green;  spread  your  paste 

the 
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the  length  of  one  or  two  yards,  of  the  Ijreadtli  of 
four  or  six  fingers,  and  about  the  thicKiiess  ot 
two  crown  ])ieces;  put  your  cream  m thcmKlcUe 
of  the  whole  length  of  it,  and  close  the  pas.e  so 
that  your  cream  may  not  run  out,  arid  make  it 
in  the  shape  of  a sausage;  then  put  it  on  paper 
well  buttered,  turning  it  rouua  to  mutate  t!ie 
form  of  a snail,  and  rab  it  with  beaten  eggs; 
bake  it  in  a moderate  oven,  and  giaze  it. 


To  make  xchitc  Locroes, 

Take  double  refined  sugar,  a lltAe  .musk,  and 
ambero^ris,  wet  them  witb  tlie  wbirc  oi  an  egg, 
beaten  t(>  a froth,  to  the  thickness  of  a pas^e; 
Avhen  beaten  and  tempered  well  together  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  rake  as  much  as  a filbert,  made 
up  and  cut  round  the  middle  like  a loai  ; put 
them  in  the  oven  upon  papers,  taking  care  it  be 
not  too  hot,  for  they  rniisi.  be  perfectly  white, 
only  a little  coloured  at  the  bottom  ol  the  sugar; 
the  longer  they  are  beaten  with  the  back  of  the 
spoon  the  better. 

To  make  common  Biscuits. 


Beat  up  six  eggs,  with  a spoonful  of  rose  wa- 
ter, and.  a spoontul  ot  sack ; then  add  a pound 
of  fine  powalerecl  sugar,  and  a pound  of  flour; 
mix  these  into  the  eggs  by  degrees,  with  an 
ounce  of  coriander  seeds ; shape  them  on  white 
thin  papei*  or  tin  moulds,  in  any  form  you  please. 
Beat  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  with  a feather  rub 
it  over,  and  dust  some  fine  sugar  over  them,  bet 
them  in  an  oven  moderately  heated,^  till  they 
rise  and  come  to  a good  colour ; and  it  yon  have 
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no  stove  to  dry  them  in,  put  them  into  tlie  oven 
at  night,  .and  let  them  stand  till  morning. 

To  make  Tatijia  Biscuits. 

Take  four  ounces  of  bitter  almonds,  blanch 
and  beat  them  as  fine  as  you  can;  in  beating 
them,  put  in  the  Avhites  of  four  eggs,  one  at  a 
time,  and  mix  it  up  with  sifted  sugar  to  a light 
paste;  roll  the  cakes,  and  lay  them  oii  wafer  pa- 
per, or  tin  plates ; make  the  paste  so  light  as  to 
take  it  up  with  a spoon ; then  bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven.  v 

7b  make  Sugar  Biscuits,  a cheap  TVay. 

Take  one  pound  of  fine  flour,  one  pound  of' 
powder  sugar,  a few  almonds  blanched  and 
pounded ; mix  these  with  six  spoonfuls  of  rose  wa- 
ter, and  the  yolks  and  whites  of  eight  eggs  beat 
a full  hour;  when  well  mixed,  put  it  into  small 
tin  pans  of  various  forms,  and  bake  them  only 
with  the  heat  of  the  oven  after  the  batch  is  drawn, 
and  stop  the  oven  very  close. 

To  make  Sat  op  Biscuits, 

Take  eight  eggs,  separate  the  whites  from  the 
yolks,  and  beat  the  whites  till  they  are  very  high; 
then  put  your  yolks  in  with  a pouiid  of  sugar, 
beat  this  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  when  the 
oven  is  ready,  put  in  one  pound  of  fine  flour, 
and  stir  it  till  it  is  well  mixed;  lay  the  biscuits 
upon  the  paper  and  ice  them,  only  taking  care 
the  oven  is  hot  enough  to  bake  them  speedily. 

Another  Way. 

Take  twelve  eg%s,  leave  out  half  the  whites, 
beat  them  up  with  a small  whisk,  put  in  tvm  or 
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three  spoonfuls  of  rose  or  orange  flower  water, 
and,  as  you  beat  it  up,  strew  in  a ])Ound  of  dou- 
ble refined  sugar  well  beat  and  finely  sifted ; ndien 
the  eo’U’s  and  suc:ar  are  as  tbiek  and  v/hite 


as 


cream,  take  a pound  and  tAro  ounces  of  the  finest 
flour  that  is  dried,  and  mix  A\ath  it;  then  lay  it  m 
Ion  O'  cakes,  and  bake  them  in  a cool  oven. 


To  make  Naples  Biscuits, 

Put  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  very  fine  flour 
to  a pound  of  fine  sugar  sifted;  sift  it  three 
times,  then  add  six.  eggs  well  beat,  and  a spoon- 
ful of  rose  water;  when  the  oven  is  almost  Iiot, 
make  them,  but  take  care  that  they  are  not  made 
up  too  wet. 

To  make  Sponge  Biscuits. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  twnlve  eggs  for  lialf  an  hour, 
then  put  in  a pound  and  an  l.alf  of  fine  sugar 
beat  and  sifted,  whisk  it  well  till  you  see  it  rise  in 
bubbles,  then  beat  the  w-hites  to  a strong  froth, 
and  Avhisk  them  well  Avith  the  sugar  anti  yolks ; 
beat  in  a pound  of  flour,  with  the  rind  of  two  le- 
inons’’grated,  butter  your  tin  moulds,  put  them  in, 
and  sift  fine  powder  sugar  over  them;  put  them 
in  a hot  oven,  but  do  not  stop  the  mouth  of  it  at 
first;  thev  Avill  take  half  an  hour  bakino'. 

To  make  Spanish  Biscuits. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  for  lialf  an  hour, 
then  beat  in  eiglit  spoonfuls  of  fine  sugar,  beat 
the  whites  to  a strong  froth,  then  lieat  them  ^\^ell 
Avithyour  yolks  and  sug'ar  for  half  an  hour;  put' 
ill  four  spoonfuls  of  line  flour,  and  a little  lemon 

peel 
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peel  grated ; bake  them  on  papers  in  a moderate 
oven. 


b ma]:c  Drop  Biscuits. 

Beat  the  volks  of  ten  eir^'s,  and  the  whites  of 
six,  with  one  spoonful  of  rosewater,  half  an  hour, 
then  put  in  ten  cimces  of  ioaf  sugar  beat  and 
sifted ; whisk  tliem  well  for  half  an  hour,  then 
add  one  ounce  of  carawa.v  seeds  crushed  a little. 


and  six  ounces. of  fine  flour;  whisk  in  vour  flour 
gently,  drop  them  on  wafer  papers,  and  bake 
them  in  a moderate  oven. 


To  make  French  Biscuits. 

Having  a pair  of  clean  scales  ready,  in  one 
scale  put  three  new  laid  eggs;  in  the  other  scale  as 
much  dried  flour  as  is  equal  in  weight  with  the 
eggs.;  take  out  the  flour,  and  as  much  fine  pow- 
dered sugar ; first  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  up 
M^ell  with  t'he  whisk,  till  they  are  of  a fine  iroth ; 
put  in  half  an  ounce  of  candied  lemon  peel  cut 
very  tliin  and  fine,  and  beat  well;  then,  l^y  de- 
grees, put  in  tlie  flour  and  sugar,  slip  in  the 
yolks,  and  with  a spoon  temper  it  well  together ; 
'sliape  your  biscuits  on  fine  white' paper  with  a 
spoon,  and  throw  powdered  sugar  over  them; 
bake  them  in  a moderate  oven,  not  too  hot,  giv- 
ing them  a line  colour  on  the  top;  v/hen  they 
are  baked,  Avdth  a fine  knife  cut  them  off  from  the 
paper,  and  lay  them  in  boxes  for  use. 

To  make  Lemon  Biscuits. 


Take  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  and  yolks  of  ten, 
beat  them  a ([uiirtcr  of  an  hour  with  four  spoon- 
fuls of  orange  flower  water;  add  to  it  one  pound 
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of  loaf  sugar  beaten  and  silted ; beat  them  an 
hour  long'er,  stir  in  halt  a pound  of  dry  flour,  cUid 
the  peel  of  a lemon  grated  olf ; butter  the  pan, 
seer  some  sugar  over  them  as  you  put  them  into 
the  oven,  and  when  they  arc  risen,  take  them  out 
and  lay  them  on  a clean  cloth.;  when  the  oven  is 
cool  put  them  in  again  on  sieves,  and  let  them 
stand  till  they  are  dry  and  will  snap  in  breaking. 

To  make  hard  Biscuits. 

Take  half  a peck  of  fine  flour,  one  ounce  of 
caraway  seeds,  the  whites  ot  two  eggs,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  ale  yeast,  and  as  muen  Avarm  water 
as  Aviil  make  it  into  a still  paste;  form  it  into 
long  rolls,  bake  them  an  hour,  and  the  next  day 
pare  them  round;  then  slice  them  into  pieces 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  dry  them  in  the  oven, 
draw  and  turn  them  and  dry  the  other  side,  and 
theyAviil  keep  a Avholeyear. 

To  make  iced  Biscuits,  the  French  W ay. 

Take  the  whites  of  eight,  and  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs,  put  to  them  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  beat 
and  seered,  and  beat  them  two  hours ; have  ready 
fourteen  ounces  of  fine  flour  double  beat,  sifted, 
and  well  dried  in  an  oven,  or  over  coals ; Avhen 
the  oven  is  sw'ept  and  your  plates  buttered,  put 
in  the  flour  as  fast  as  you  can  mingle  them  toge- 
ther, and  lay  them  upon  the  plates,  putting  a 
little  musk  and  ambergris,  finely  beat,  into  them; 
you  must  be  very  quick  after  the  flour  is  in,  and 
set  them  in  a quick  oven;  this  will  make  twenty 
large  ones,  laying  one  spoonful  out  for  each. 
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To  make  Orame  Biscuit.^. 

• CD 

Take  your  oranges  and  water  them  two  days, 
boil  them  tender,  shift  tlic  water  they  are  boiled 
in,  and  put  them  to  anotlier  that  is  hot;  when 
they  are  tender  take  them  up,  and  put  them  in  a 
cloth  to  dry,  minding  the  meat  be  taken  out  of 
the  oranges;  tlien  take  their  weight  and  half  of 
double,  refined  sugar,  finely  beaten;  let  your 
oranges  be  beat  in  a stone  mortar,  strew  the  sugar 
on  them  as  they  are  beating,  and  v/hen  the  pulp 
is  very  small,  and  the  sugar  taken  up  with  beat- 
ing, then  take  it  out  and  lay  it  on  glasses  like 
your  paste,  minding  to  be  quick  in  laying  it  out, 
for  fear  it  should  grow  rough  and  dry  too  fast ; 
set  them  in  an  oven  after  manchets,  and  keep  them 
in  a stove  to  dry;  ’beat  the  pulp  of  your  oranges 
very  small,  or  else  they  will  look  rough,  dark, 
tough,  and  iiarsh. 

To  make  Aimiseed  Biscuits. 


To  every  twelve  pounds  of  dough  put  twenty 
ounces  of  butter,  a jmund  of  sugur,  two  ounces 
of  anniseeds,  with  a little  rose  v/ater,  and  what 
spice  you  think  fit,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate 
oven. 


To  make  Nuns'  Biscuits. 

Take  tlie  wliites  of  six  eggs,  and  beat  them  to 
a froth,  take  also  half  a pound  of  almonds,  blanch 
and  heat  them  with  the  froth  of  the  whites  of 


your  eggs  as  it  rises;  then  take  the  yolks,  with  a 
pound  of  line  siigar;  beat  these  well  together, 
and  mix  your  almonds  with  tlie  eggs  and  sugar; 
put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Hour,  with  the  })eel 
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of  two  lemons  grated,  and  some  citron  finely 
shred ; bake  them  in  little  cake  pans  in  a quick 
oven,  and  when  they  are  coloured,  turn  them  on 
tins  to  harden  the  bottoms ; but  before  you  set 
them  in  the  oven  again,  strew  some  double  re- 
fined sugar  on  them  finely  sifted;  remembei  to 
butter  vour  pans,  and  fill  them  but  half  full. 

To  make  Black  Caps  of  Apples. 

Pare  them,  lay  them  in  your'  pan,  strew  a few 
cloves  over  them,  a little  lemon  peel  cut  very 
small,  and  two  or  three  blades  of  cinnamon,  with 
some  coarse  sugar ; cover  the  pan  with  brown 
paper,  set  them  in  an  oven  with  the  bread,  and 
let  them  stand  till  the  oven  is  cold. 

To  make  Chocolate  Almonds. 

Take  a pound  of  chocolate,  finely  grated,  and 
a pound  and  an  half  of  the  best  sugar,  finely 
sifted;  soak  some  gum  dragon  in  orange  flower 
water,  and  work  them  into  what  form  you  please; 
the  paste  must  be  stift' ; dry  them  in  a stove.  You 
may  write  devices  on  paper,  roll  them  up,  and 
put  them  in  the  middle. 

To  make  IVefers. 

Take  a pound  of  fine  flour,  and  eight  eggs, 
beat  them  well  together ; put  in  a penny  loaf 
grated,  one  nutmeg,  two  glasses  of  sack,  a 
spoonful  of  yeast,  better  than  half  a pound  of 
melted  butter,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  it 
a thick  batter;  let  it  stand  three  or  four  hours  to 
rise;  they  must  be  well  beaten,  and  when  you 
have  rolled  them  out  thin,  put  them  into  any 
^hape,  and  bake  them. 
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Another  IJAjj. 

Dry  the  flour  very  well,  either  in  a silver  or 
pewter  bason,  on  a cliareoal  fire;  stir  it  often  that 
it  may  not  burn,  and  when  cold  silt  it  tlirough 
a hair  sieve;  then  make  a thin  batter  v ith  cream, 
a little  water,  sack,  einnamon,  and  .mace  beaten 
and  sifted,  witli  double  refined  sugar;  mix  and 
beat  all  well  together,  and  when  your  irons  are 
clean  and  very  hot,  rub  them  with  a little  butter 
and  a clean  rag,  then  put  them  on  and  turn  the 
irons,  fist  one  vuy  and  then  another,  till  you 
think  they  are  brow'n,  which  will  be  in  a short 
time;  take  them  off  the  irons,  and  roll  them 
about  your  fnger  or  a stick,  and  keep  them  in  a 
tin  j)ot  near  the  fire;  you  must  make  them  over 
a quick  charcoal  f re,  or  else  they  will  not  come 
of  the  irons  whole. 

I 

To  malic  Sugar  JVafers. 

Sift  some  fne  sugar,  put  about  two  spoonfuls 
at  a time  in  a small  silver  porringer  or  silver  la- 
dle; wet  it  with  juice  of  lemon  till  it  be  a little 
thin ; put  in  two  drops  of  sack,  with  Avhat  per- 
fume you  like,  throw  it  over  a very  slow  f re; 
Avhen  a thin  white  skin  rises,  stir  it,  and  drop  it 
on  square  papers  as  broad  as  your  hand:  if  yoir 
make  coloured  ones,  mix  the  colours  as  you  do 
lemons,  and  make  them  as  thin  as  you  can, 
Arhich  you  must  do  by  turning  A^our  papers  up 
and  doAvn ; make  it  run,  and  spreavd  it  Avith  your 
lingers;  about  two  spoonfuls  Arill  make  three  or 
four  Avafers;  they  do  best  upon  thin  papers,  that 
you  may  turn  them  round,  and  Arork  them  toge- 
ther as  is  used  to  be  done  for  sugar;  place  und 
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pin  tlicm  up  at  one  corner,  in  a warm  place,  till 
they  are  dry  i it  must  not  be  in  too  hot  4 place 
M'licii  it  comes  oil. 

To  make  Bean  or  Almond  Bread. 

Take  a pound  of  pure  y hite  almonds,  and 
l)lanch  thein  in  cold  water,  taking  care  you  pare 
not  the  almonds;  take  a pound  ot  double  refined 
sugar,  beat  and  sifted;  then  do  your  almonds, 
and  slice  them  the  round  way;  as  you  cut  them 
strew  on  sugar,  stirring  them  altogether  tlu'it 
they  do  not  stick;  be  sure  you  have  sugar  to  tlie 
last,  and  always  stir  them,  for  if  they  cleave  to 
each  other  they  will  not  be  good ; they  must  be 
j)Lit  in  an  earthen  bason ; put  in  a small  spoonful 
of  caraway  seeds,  mingle  these  well  together,  and 
add  a little  gum-dragon  dissolved  in  rose  water 
and  strained,  put  in  also  three  grains  ot  musk 
and  ambergris,  dissolved  in  line  sugar,  and  the 
froth  of  two  eggs  beaten  with  rose  water  make 
your  froth  as  light  as  you  can,  and  put  in  two 
spoonfuls  of  fine  flour;  Avhen  these  arc  well  mix- 
ed, lay  them  on  wafers  as  broad  as  macaroons, 
and  the  thickness  of  two  flat  almonds;  open 
them  with  a knife  or  bodkin,  lest  two  or  three 
pieces  stick  together;  lay  them  as  hollow  and 
low  as  you  can  to  make  them  appear  in  the  best 
manner,  and  the  quicker  you  lay  them  out  the 
more  hollow  they  will  be;  put  them  in  a well 
heated  oven,  minding  they  do  not  scorch,  whieli 
will  destroy  their  beauty;  Avhen  they  are  half 
baked  take  them  out,  wash  them  with  the  white 
of  an  egg,  scrape  a little  sugar  over  them,  and 
let  the  egg  be  beaten  to  a froth,  but  let  not  your 
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sugar  be  too  gross;  set  them  into  the  oven  about 
half  an  hour,  then  you  may  take  them  out,  and 
when  cold  put  them  up. 

Note.' — You  may  lay  out  bean  bread  upon 
whole  sheets  of  wafers,  and  cut  round  to 
their  size;  the  quantity  being,  one  pound 
of  sugar,  one  pound  of  almonds,  six  sheets 
of  wafers,  and  one  pennyworth  of  gum- 
dragon.  You  may  leave  out  either  the 
' . ^ musk  or  ambergris,  if  you  please. 

To  malie  Tumhles  of  Almojids. 

Take  three  ounces  of  almonds,  blanch  and  cor» 
ver  them  with  a cloth  from  the  air,  beat  them  in 
a stone  mortar  very  fine,  and,  as  you  beat  tliem, 
drop  in  a little  gum-dragon  laid  in  sack,  to  keep 
them  from  oiling;  when  they  are  almost  beaten 
enough,  take  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  froth, 
one  pound  of  double  refined  sugar  finely  beaten, 
and  put  it  in  by  degrees,  working  it  with  your 
hands  till  it  is  all  in  a paste;  roll  it  out  and 
l:)ake  it  upon  buttered  plates,  and  set  them  in  an 
hot  oven. 

To  malie  Jumbles. 

Take  a pound  of  fine  flour  and  half  a pound 
of  sugar  beaten  and  seered,  rub  in  a piece  of  but- 
ter the  bigness  of  an  egg,  a little  mace  finely 
shred,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  whites  of 
three  of  them ; beat  them  with  rose  water  and  a 
few  caraway  seeds,  make  it  up  in  paste,  with 
creain,  in  what  shape  you  please,  and  bake  them : 
one  pound  of  sugar  and  ten  eggs  make  them  ex- 
tremely rich. 
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To  make.  Lady  T^eicesters  hollow  Gumhalls, 

l\ike  tk.c  white  of  three  eggs,  scjiiecze  in  tlie 
jiiiee  oF  a lemon,  and  the  peel  grated  in;  with  a 
whisk  beat  it  up  to  a froth,  have  ready  half  a 
]^ound  of  double  rdined  sugar  finely  sifted,  take 
off  the  froth  as  it  rises,  and  put  it  into  the  su- 
gar till  it  be  wet  and  thick  like  paste,  roll  it  into 
^vhat  form  you  please,  lay  them  upon  paper,  and 
put  them  in  a moderate  hot  oven. 


To  make  Apjicot  J ambles. 

Take  apricots,  pare  and  slice  them  into  a clean 
dish,  set  them  on  the  fire,  and  vuth  a Avoodeu 
spoon  bruise  them  so  that  the  pulp  may  be  small; 
diy  them  on  the  coals,  stirring  till  they  arc 
dry  and  tough;  lay  them  out  in  glasses  in  a 
stove,  for  two  or  three  days,  cut  them  out  in 
long  pieces  and  roll  them  into  rounds  and  shapes 
like  tumbles;  they  must  be  rolled  in  double  re- 
fined sugar,  and  then  dry  them  well  in  a stove. 


To  make  Orange  Tumbles. 

Take  four  oranges,  let  the  peels  be  largT,  with 
thick  rinds;  take  out  all  the  meat,  and  boil  them 
in  three  several  waters  till  they  are  tender,  and 
the  bitterness  out  of  them;  then  squeeze  them 
liard,  dry  them  in  a coarse  cloth,  beat  them  in  a 
stone  mortar  till  they  are  come  to  a pulp;  then 
take  as  much  double  refined  sugar,  seered,  as 
will  work  it  into  paste,  and  roll  it  into  what 
shape  you  think  proper. 

To  make  Sugar  Puff's. 

Take  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  and  beat  them  till 
they  rise  to  a high  froth ; put  it  in  a stone  mor- 
tar, 
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tar,  or  wooden  bowl,  and  add  as  iniicli  doii])Ic 
refined  sugar  as  will  make  it  thick;  put  in  some 
ambergris  to  give  it  a taste,  and  rub  it  round  the 
mortar  for  haif^^an  liour;  put  in  a few  caraway 
seeds,  take  a slieet  of  wafers  and  lay  it  on  as 
broad  as  a six-pence  and  as  high  as  you  can; 
put  them  in  a moderate  hot  oven  seven  or  eight 
.minutes,/ and  they  will  look  as  white  as  snow. 

* To  make  Seed  Puff's. 

Take  gum-dragon  and  steep  it  in  rose  water ; 
some  double  refined  sugar,  seer  and  wet  it  with 
some  gum  as  stiff  as  paste ; v/ork  it  with  a spoon 
till  it  becomes  white,  roll  it  out  upon  white  pa- 
per very  thin,  and  cut  it  out  in  shapes  witha  jig- 
ging-iron,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven,  taking  care 
not  to  scorch  it. 

To  make  Tumhiets. 

Take  of  fine  sugar  and  flour  one  pound  each, 
cifrht  cams,  with  their  whites  taken  out,  and  beat 
tiic  yolks  with  two  spoonfuls  of  rose  water;  take 
the  ({uantity  of  a v/alnut  of  butter,  which,  along 
with  the  eggs,  put  to  half  the  quantity  of  sugar 
and  flour,  and  mingle  in  the  other  half  gradu- 
all}^  Some, make  tumblets  thus : take  a pound  of 
sugar,  and  mix  it  to  the  white  of  an  egg  well 
beaten;  put  to  it  a little  grated  lemon  peel,  mak- 
ing it  in  little  balls;  put  them  upon  round  pa- 
pers’ and  do  them  in  a pan  over  the  fire  till  they 
are  enough. 

To  make  Macaroons. 

Take  a pound  of  almonds,  scald  and  blanch 
theim  and  throw  them  into  cold  water:  drv  thein 
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in  a doth,  pound  tliem  in  a mortar,  and  moisten 
tlicm  with  orange  flower  water,  or  the  white  of 
ail  ego-  lest  they  turn  to  oil ; afterwards  take  an 
equal  (iLiaiitity  of  Avhite  powder  sugar,  the  tvhites 
of  four  eggs,  and  a little  milk ; beat  all  Aveli  to- 
gether, shape  them  round  upon  Ayafer-paper  AAitli 
a sDoon,  and  bake  them  in  a c;entle  oven  on  tin 
plates. 

Another  IV ay, 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  almonds  blanch- 
ed, and  three  ounees  of  sugar  seered;  beat  these 
together,  Avith  a little  of  the  Avhite  of  an  egg  and 
, rose  Avater,  till  it  is  thicker  than  batter;  then 
drop  it  on  Avafer-paper  and  bake  it. 

To  make  hroivn  Almond  Gingerbread. 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  blanched  al- 
monds, beat  exceeding  line  A\dth  Avater  Avherein 
gum-arabic  has  been  steeped,  Avath  a feAV  drops  of 
lemon  juice,  as  much  cinnamon  beat,  and  some 
ginger  finely  grated  and  seered,  as  to  make  it 
broArn ; make  it  sAveet,  and  smooth  it  Avxdl,  roll 
it  out,  and  cut  it  in  square  cakes  roiled  very  thin ; 
dry  it  ill  a stove  or  before  the  fire. 

Another  JJ'^ay. 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  a pound  of  sugar, 
a pound  of  butter  rubbed  in  very  fine,  AAith  tAco 
ounces  of  ginger,  and  a grated  nutmeg;  mix 
these  Avith  a pound  of  treacle  and  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream  Avarmed  together;  then  make  your 
biead  stiff,  loll  them  out,  and  make  them  in  thin 
cakes,  and  bake  them  in  a stove  or  oven. 
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To  make  Gingerbread. 

Take  a pound  and  an  half  of  London  treacle, 
two  eggs  beat,  half  a pound  of  brown  sugar,  one 
ounce  of  ginger  beat  and  sifted,  of  cloves,  mace, 
and  nutmeg,  all  together,  half  an  ounce;  of  very 
fine  coriander  and  caraway  seeds,  half  an  ounce 
each ; two  pounds  of  butter  melted,  and  mixed 
together;  add  as  much  flour  as  will  knead  it  into 
a very  stiff  paste,  and  roll  it  out;  cut  it  i]ito  what 
forin  you  please,  bake  it  in  a (juick  oven  on  tin 
nlates,  and  a little  time  will  be  sufficient. 

A.  ' 

V 

Another  JVay. 

Take  three  pounds  of  line  flour,  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  dried  and  beat  to  powder,  half  a pound  or 
more  of  sugar,  and  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  beat 
ginger;  mix  all  these  together,  and  make  it  stiff 
bv  adding  and  working  in  treacle;  make  it  into 
what  form  you  please;  you  may  put  candied 
orange  peel  and  citron  in  it;  butter  the  paper  it 
is  baked  on,  and  bake  it  hard  and  firm. 

To  make  JVhigs. 

Take  a pound  of  butter  cut  in  slices  and  put  it 
into  a pint  of  milk,  set  it  on  the  fire  till  it  is  melt- 
ed, and  take  a quarter  of  a peck  of  flour,  with 
some  cloves,  mace  and  ginger;  then  beat  four 
eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  gpod  yeast,  and  three, 
or  four  spoonfuls  of  sack;  when  the  milk  is  as 
warm  as  though  just  come  from  the  cow,  mix 
all  together  to  a paste,  and  let  it  lie  half  an  hour 
to  rise  ; then  put  to  it  a ])Oimd  of  caraway  coin- 

' fits,  mould  them  into  whigs,  and  bake  them  on 
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papers;  the  oven  must  be  very  hot,  and  they  will 
take  a considerable  time  in  baking. 

To  make  light  Whigs. 

Take  a pound  and  an  half  of  flour,  and  mix  it 
with  a pint  of  milk  made  warm ; cover  it,  and 
let  it  lie  by  the  fire  half  an  hour ; then  take  half 
a pound  of  sugar  and  half  a pound  of  butter, 
work  them  in  the  paste,  and  make  it  into  whigs 
with  as  little  flour  as  possible,  and  if  the  oven  is 
quick  they  will  rise  very  much. 

To  make  Chocolate  Puffs. 

Take  half  a pound  of  chocolate  grated,  and  a 
pound  of  double  refined  sugar  beat  fine  and  sift- 
ed; with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  make  a paste, 
and  have  ready  some  more  sugar  to  strew  on  the 
tins ; turn  the  rough  side  upwards,  and  bake  them 
in  a slow  oven ; you  may  form  the  paste  into  any 
shape,  and  colour  it  with  different  colours. 

To  make  Black  Caps,  the  best  W ay. 

Take  a dozen  and  a half  of  very  large  French 
pippins,  or  golden  rennets,  cut  them  in  half  and 
lay  them  with  the  flat  side  downwards ; lay  them 
as  close  to  each  other  as  you  can,  press  the  juice 
of  a lemon  into  two  spoonfuls  of  orange  flower 
water,  and  mix  them  altogether;  shred  some  le- 
mon peel  into  it,  and' grate  some  double  refined 
sugar  over  it;  put  them  into  a quick  oven,  and 
half  an  hour’s  baking  will  be  sufficient. 
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TARTS,  CUSTARDS,  CHEESE- 
CAKES, &c. 

An  apple  tart  is  made  the  same  way  as  a pie, 
butif  to  be  eaten  cold,  make  theshort  crust;  which 
must  be  obserrcd  with  all  tarts  intended  to  be 
eaten  cold.  If  you  use  tin  patties  to  bake  in,  butter 
them,  and  put  a little  crust  all  ov  er  them,  or  you 
will  not  be  able  to  take  them  out;  but  if  you 
bake  them  in  glass  orchin^^  oiily  upper  crust 
will  be  necessary,  as  you  will  not  want  to  take 
them  out  when  sent  to  table ; lay  fine  sugar  at  the 
bottom,  then  your  cherries,  plumbs,  or  whatever 
you  may  want  to  put  in  them,  and  put  sugar  at 
the  top.  Currants  and  rasjjberries  make  an  ex- 
ceeding good  tart,  and  do  not  require  much  bak- 
ing. Cherries  rccjuire  but  little  baking;  goose- 
berries, to  look  red,  must  stand  a good  while  in 
the  oven.  Apricots,  if  green,  require  more  bak- 
ing than  when  ripe;  quarter  or  lialve -ripe  apri- 
cots, and  put  in  some  of  the  kernels.  Pre- 
served fruit,  as  damascenes ' and  bullace,  require 
but  little  baking;  fruit  that  is  preserved  high 
should  not  be  baked  at  all;  but  the  crust  should 
lirst  be  baked  upon  a tin  the  size  the  tart  is  to  be; 
cut  it  with  a inarkiHg-iron,  or  not,  and  when 
cold,  take  it  off^  and  lay  it  on  the  fruit.  Apples 
and  pears  intended  to  be  put  into  tarts  must  be 
pared,  cut  into  quarters,  and  cored;  cut  the 
ijuarters  across  again,  set  tliem  on  in  a saucepan 
with  as  much  water  as  will  barely  cover  them, 
and  let  them  simmer  on  a slow  lire  just  till  the 
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fruit  is  tender;  put  a good  piece  of  lemon  peel 
into  the  water  with  the  fruit,  and  then  have  your 
patties  ready;  lay  fine  sugar  at  bottom,  then  your 
fruit,  and  a little  sugar  at  top;  pour  over  each 
tart  a tea-spoonful  of  the  liquor  tliey  were  boiled 
in ; then  put  on  your  lid,  and  bake  tliein  in  a 
slack  oven.  Apricot  tarts  may  be  made  in  the 
same  manner,  observing  that  you  must  not  put 
in  any  lemon  juice. 

To  make  Rhubarb  Tarts, 

Take  stalks  of  English  rhubarb,  that  grow  in 
the  gardens,  peel  and  cut  it  the  size  of  goose- 
berries; sweeten  it,  and  make  them  as  you  do 
gooseberry  tarts,  lliese  tarts  may  be  thought 
singular,  but  they  are  very  line  ones  and  have 
a pretty  flavour;  the  leaves  of  rhubarb  are  a fine 
thing  to  eat  for  a pain  in  the  stomach,  the  roots 
for  tincture,  and  the  stalks  for  tarts* 

To  make  Angelica  Tarts* 

Take  the  stalks,  peel  them,  cut  them  into  lit- 
tle pieces,  pare  some  golden  pippins  or  nonpa- 
reils, of  each  an  equal  quantity ; first  take  away 
the  parings  of  the  apples  and  the  cores,  boil  them 
in  as  much  Avater  as  Aviil  cover  them,  with  a little 
lemon  peel  and  fine  sugar  till  it  is  like  a \^ery  thin 
syrup,  then  strain  it  off,  and  set  the  syrup  on  the 
fire  ag*ain  with  the  angelica,  let  it  boil  about  ten 
minutes,  Avhen  the  crust  is  ready,  lay  a sliced  ap- 
ple and  a layer  of  angelica,  so  on  till  the  patti- 
pans  are  full,  and  bake  them,  filling  them  first 
■with  the  syrup. 
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To  make  a Raspberry  Tart  with  Cream. 

Roll  out  some  thin  puff  paste,  and  lay  it  in  a 
pattipan  ; lay  in  some  raspberries,  and  strew  over 
them  some  very  fine  sugar;  put  on  the  lid  and 
bake  it;  cut  it  open,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of 
cream,  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  Avell  beat, 
and  a little  sugar;  let  it  stand  to  be  cold  before 
it  is  sent  to  bake. 

To  make  Orange  or  Lemon  Tarts. 

Take  six  large  oranges  or  lemons,  rub  them 
well  with  salt,  put  them  in  water  for  two  days, 
with  a handful  of  salt  in  it;  change  them  into 
fresh  v/ater  every  day  (without  salt ) for  a fort- 
night, put  them  into  a saucepan  of  water,  and 
bod  them  for  two  or  three  hours  till  they  are  ten- 
der, cut  them  into  half  quarters,  and  then  three 
corner-ways,  as  thin  as  possible ; pare,  quarter, 
.and  core  six  pippins,  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  a pint  of  water,  boil  them  till  they  are  ten- 
der, break  them  smooth  with  a spoon,  and  put 
the  liquor  and  pippins  to  your  oranges  or  lemons, 
with  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  and  boil  all  together 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  if  for  an  orange  tart, 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  an  orange;  if  for  lemon, 
the  juice  of  a lemon;  put  it  into  gallipots,  and 
when  cold  tie  paper  over  them : when  you  make 
the  tarts,  let  your  china  or  other  pattipans  be 
small  and  shallow,  fill  them  nearly  full,  and  put 
a thin  puff  paste  over  them,  ice  them,  and  bake 
them  in  a slow  oven  till  the  paste  is  done. 

To  make  green  Apricot  Tarts. 

Take  green  apricots,  put  some  vine  or  cabbage 
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leaves  at  the  bottom  of  a preserving-pan,  put 
them  in,  and  cover  them  with  spring  water;  put 
vine  or  cabbage  leaves  at  the  top,  put  aboaid  oi 
trencher  on,  to  keep  them  under  water,  and  scald 
them  till  they  are  yellow;  then  take  them  out, 
put  them  into  cold  water  a minute,  and  tcd^ie 
them  out  ot  the  water;  put  vine  oi  cabbage 
leaves  at  the  bottom  of  your  preserving  pan,  put 
them  in,  and  cover  them  with  cold  spiing  watei ; 
put  vine  or  cabbage  leaves  over  them,  set  them 
at  a good  distance  from  the  fire,  and  let  them 
simmer  up,  but  not  boil ; put  them  away  all  night 
in  the  pan  and  liquor,  and  the  next  morning  they 
will  be  green;  take  them  out,  and  put  tliem  into 
another'^pan,  with  as  muclp  of  the  liciuor  as  will 
moisten  them,  sweeten  them  with  fine  sugar  to 
your  palate,  give  them  a boil  till  the  sugar  is 
melted,  and  when  they  are  cold  make  them  into 
tarts,  in  china,  earthen-ware,  or  tin  pattipans, 
with  what  sort  of  paste  you  please,  ice  them,  and 
bake  tjiem  in  a slow  oven  till  the  paste  is  done. 

To  make  <i:reen  Almond  Tarts. 

Gather  the  almonds  off  the  tree  before  they 
begin  to  shell,  and  rub  off  the  down  with  a coarse 
doth;  have  a pan  of  spring  water  ready  to  put 
them  in,  as  fast  as  they  are  done;  put  them  into 
a skillet,  cover  them  with  spring  water,  and  set 
them  over  the  fire  at  a great  distance  till  it  sim- 
mers ; change  tlie  w^ater  twice,  and  let  them  i c- 
main  m till  they  begin  to  be  tender;  then  take 
them  out,  and  put  them  in  a clean  cloth,  with 
another  over  them,  and  gently  press  them,  to 
snake  them  dry ; then  make  a syrup  with  double 
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refined  sugar,  put  tliem  in,  and  simmer  them  a 
few  minutes;  repeat  it  the  next  day;  put  them 
into  a stone  jar,  and  cover  them  very  close,  for 
if  the  least  air  gets  to  them  they  will  turn  black  ; 
when  you  use  them,  put  them  into  pattipans,  and 
put  either  puff  or  tart  paste  over  them;  ice  and 
bake  them  in  a moderate  oven. 

To  make  Icbig  for  Tarts. 

Beat  up  the  white  of  an  to  a hig-h  froth, 
with  a paste  brush  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  tarts, 
and  sift  on  them  fine  powder  sugar;  before  you 
put  them  in  the  oven  sprinkle  a little  water  over 
them.  Of  thus:  beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg  to 
a high  froth,  and  put  in  two  ounces  of  fine  pow- 
der sugar;  with  a wooden  spoon  beat  it  vreil  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  with  a knife  lay  it  very 
thin  over  the  tarts. 

To  make  Apple  or  Pear  Tarts. 

Pare  them  first,  then  cut  them  into  quarters, 
and  take  the  cores  out;  cut  each  across  again ; 
throw^  them  into  a saucepan,  with  no  more  water 
in  it  than  will  just  cover  the  fruit;  let  them  sim- 
mer over  a slow  fire  till  they  are  tender;  before 
you  set  your  fruit  on  the  fire,  take  care  to  put  a 
large  piece  of  lemon  peel  into  the  'water ; have 
the  pattipans  in  readiness,  and  strew  fine  sugar 
at  the  bottom ; tficn  lay  in  the  fruit,  and  cover 
them  with  as  much  of  the  same  sugar  as  you 
think  sufficient;  over  each  tart  pour  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  lemon  juice,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  the  li- 
quor in  which  they  were  boiled;  then  lay  the  lid 
over  them,  and  put  them  into  a slack  oven.  If 
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the.  tarts  be  made  of  apricots,  See.  you  must  nei*- 
tlier  pare,  cut,  nor  stone  them,  nor  use  lemon 
juice,  which  is  the  only  difxercnce  between  these 
and  otlier  fruits.  Observe,  witli  respect  to  pre- 
served tarts,  only  lay  in  the  preserved  fruit,  and 
put  a very  thin  crust  over  them,  and  bake  them 
as  short  a time  as  possible. 

To  make  a Cream  Tart, 

Put  into  a stew-pan  two  spoonfuls  of  fine  flour, 
witli  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  reserving  the  whites 
of  them.  Mix  your  flour  in  a quart  of  milk, 
and  season  it  with  sugar  and  a stick  of  cinna- 
mon, keep  it  stirring  with  a ladle,  and  put  in  a 
good  lump  of  butter;  the  cream  being  half 
done,  put  in  some  green  lemon  giated,  some 
preserved  lemon  peel  shred  small,  with  some  bit- 
ter almond  biscuits,  let  the  whole  be  thoroughlv 
done ; when  ready,  let  it  be  cold,  then  put  an 
abbess  of  puff  paste  in  a baking  pan,  with  a boi> 
der  of  paste,  and  put  your  cream  over  it,  mix  it 
with  some  orange  flower  water  and  the  whites  of 
eggs  beat  up  to  a froth ; take  care  not  to  over-fill 
your  custard,  and  let  it  be  done  either  in  the  oven 
or  under  the  cover  of  a baking  pan,  with  fire  un- 
der and  over;  w'hen  ready  and  glazed  with  su- 
gar, by  means  of  a red-hot  fire-shovel,  serve  it 
up  hot. 

To  make  a Pistachio  Tart, 

Get  a pound  of  pistachio  scalded,  pound  them 
and  do  them  as  been  before  directed ; take  three 
or  four  Savoy  biscuits,  moisten  them  a little  with 
Cl  cam  or  milk,  let  them  be  handled  like  paste; 
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then  mix  them,  and  proceed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  with  almond  tarts. 

/ • 

Another  Way. 

t 

The  pistachios  being  scalded  and  pound- 
ed, mix  them  with  some  pastry  cream;  strew 
over  tlv'm  sugar,  rasped  green  lemon  peel,  and 
preserved  lemon  peel  cut  small;  add  the  whites 
of  six  eggs  beat  up  to  a froth ; do  the  rest  as 
before. 

Note. — The  above  two  compositions  with 
pistachios,  are  to  be  made  use  of  with 
tai’ts,  and  in  the  following  pastry. 

To  make  a Chocolate  Tart. 

I 

Put  two  spoonfuls  of  fine  flour  in  a stew-paii, 
with  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  resei'^^e  their  whites, 
mix  these  with  some  milk,  add  a quarter  of  a 
'pound  of  rasped  chocolate,  with  a stick  of  cinna- 
mon, some  sugar,  a little  salt,  and  some  rasped 
o'reen  lemon  peel;  let  them  be  a little  time 
over  the  fire,  after  which  put  in  a little  preserved 
lemon  peel  cut  small,  and  having  tasted  whether 
it  has  a fine  flavour,  let  it  cool;  when  cold,  mix 
this  with  the  reserved  whites  of  eggs  beat  .up  to  a 
froth,  doing  the  rest  as  before  directed. 

Another  Way. 

Put  a spoonful  of  rice  flower  and  a little  salt 
into  a pan,  with  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  a little 
milk,  and  mix  them  well  together;  then  add  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  as  much  sugar  as  is  neces-. 

sarv ; set  it  all  to  boil  over  a stove,  taking  care 
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that  it  does  not  curdle;  then  grate  some  choco- 
late into  a plate,  dry  it  a little  befoi*e  the  lire,  and 
when  your  cream  is  boiled,  take  it  off  the  fire, 
mix  your  chocolate  well  with  it,  and  set  it  by  to 
cool;  sheet  a tart-pan,  put  in  your  cream  and 
bake  it;  when  it  is  baked,  glaze  it  with  powdered 
sim'ar  and  a red-hot  shovel;  so  serve  it  up. 

To  make  a Cowslip  Tart. 

Take  the  blossoms  of  a gallon  of  cowslips, 
mince  them  very  small,  and  beat  them  in  a mor- 
tar; put  to  them  a handful  or  two  of  grated  Na- 
ples biscuit,  and  about  a pint  and  an  half  of 
cream,  boil  them  a little  over  the  lire,  then  take 
them  off,  and  beat  them  in  eight  eggs,  with  a 
little  cream;  if  it  does  not  thicken,  put  it  over 
again  till  it  does ; take  care  that  it  does  not  cur- 
dle ; season  it  with  sugar,  rose  water,  and  a little 
salt;  bake  it  in  a dish  or  little  open  tartest:  it 
is  best  to  let  your  cream  be  cold  before  you  stii* 
in  the  eggs. 

To  make  green  Gooseberry  Tarts. 

You  may  either  use  them  whole,  or  make  a 
marmalade  of  them,  with  a good  syrup  ; this  last 
is  the  best  method,  for  by  this 'means  you  can 
easily  judge  how  sweet  they  are;  for  the  marma- 
lade they  ought  to  be  stoned  when  they  are 
pretty  large. 

To  make  Minced  Pies. 

\ 

Pare  and  core  two  pounds  of  golden  pippins, 
two  pounds  of  suet  dean  picked,  and  two  pounds 
of  raisins  of  the  suii  stoned;  chop  these  sepa- 
rately very  line,  add  two  pounds  of  currants 
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waslicd,  dried,  and  rubbed  very  clean  in  a cloth; 
put  these  ingredients  together  int(^  a large  pan, 
strew  ill  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  beaten  fine, 
a pound  of  lump  sugar  pounded,  the  peel  of  a 
lemon  cut  fine,  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange,  a 
gill  of  sack,  and  a gill  of  brairdy;  mix  all  well 
together,  then  put  it  close  dov/n  in  a pot,  and 
lay  over  it  writing  paper  dipped  in  brandy;  when 
you.  make  pies,  add  sweetmeats  to  them,  if  you 
chuse;  but  they  are  exceeding  good  without. 


To  make  ]\  Ft  need  Pies  for  Lent. 

Boil  six  eggs  hard,  a dozen  of  golden  pippins 
pared  and  cored,  a pound  of  raisins  of  the  sun 
stoned;  chop  these  separately  very  fine;  a pound 
of  currants  washed,  cleaned,  and  rubbed  in  a 
cloth,  two  ounces  of  sugar  pounded,  an  ounce 
of  citron,  and  an  ounce  of  candied  orange,  both 
cut  small,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  beaten  cinna- 
mon, two  cloves  beat  fine,  and  half  a nutmeg 
<i*rated,  a o'ill  of  canary,  and  half  a gill  of  bran* 
dy;  squeeze  in  the  juice,  of  a Seville  orange;  mix 
tliese  all  well  together,  and  press  them  close  dowm 
info  a pot  for  use. 


To  make  Almond  Custard. 

'Fake  half  a pound  of  s>\:cet  Jordan  almonds, 
and  three  bitter  almonds,  blanch  and  beat  them 
very  fine  with  orange  flower  water,  and  the  yolks 
of  six  eggs  well  beat  and  straine'df  with  a (juart 
of  sweet  cream;  mix  all  together,  mid  sweeten  it 
to  vour  palate;  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  and  keep 
it  stirring  one  waiy  till  h be  thick,  then  pour  it 
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ii\to  your  cups,  ciiul  if  AV’ould  hn,vc  it  lidily 
perfumed,  put  in  a grain  of  ambergris. 

To  make  Lemon  Custard. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  strain  tbein,^  beat 
thcin  with  a pint  of  cream;  sweeten  the  Juice  oi" 
two  lemons,  boil  it  with  the  peel  of  one , strain 
it;  when  cold,  stir  it  to  the  cream  and.  eggs  till 
it  nearly  boils;  or  put  it  into  a dish,  grate  ovci 
the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  brown  with  a Seda- 
rnander. 

To  make  Rice  Custard. 

Put  a blade  of  mace  and  a quartered  nutmeg 
into  a quart  of  cream;  boil  it,  then  strain  it,  and 
add  to  it  some  whole  rice  boiled,  and  a little 
brandy;  sweeten  it,  stir  it  over  the  tire  till  it 
thickens,  and  serve  it  up  in  cups  or  a dish:  it 
may  be  eaten  cither  hot  or  cold. 

To  make  baked  Custard. 

Boil  a pint  of  cream  with  mace  and  cinnamon 
when  cold,  take  four  eggs,  leaving  out  two  of 
the  whites,  ^ little  rose  and  orange  flo’W'er  water 
j^nd  sack,  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  your  palate; 
mix  them  well  togetheiyancl  bake  them  in  china 
cups. 

To  make  Orange  Custard. 

Take  tlie  Jidce  of  ten  oranges,  strain  and 
sweeten  them  to  your  taste,  dissolve  your  sugar 
in  the  juice  over  the  lire;  when  cold,  take  six 
and  twenty  yolks  of  eggs,  beat  them  well,  and 
mingle  them  with  a quart  of  cream ; put  the 
juice  often  oranges  more  in,  and  strain  all  toge- 
ther, stirring  them  all  the  time  they  are  over  the 
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fire,  one  way,  for  fear  of  curding;  when  it  is  of 
a good  thickness  pour  it  into  your  cups. 

Another  IVay, 

Take  half  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange,  and  boil 
it  tender;  beat  it ‘very  fine  in  a mortar,  and  put 
to  it  a, spoonful  of  brandy,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange,  and 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs ; beat  them  all  well  toge- 
ther for  ten  minutes,  and  then  pour  in  by  degrees 
a pint  of  boiling  cream ; keep  beating  them  till 
they  are  cold,  then  put  them  in  custard  cups,  and 
set  them  in  an  earthen  dish  of  hot  water ; let 
them  stand  till  they  are  set,  then  take  them  out, 
and  stick  preserved  orange  on  the  top : they  may 
be  served  up  either  hot  or  cold. 

To  make  Cream  Custard. 

Grate  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf  extremely 
fine,  and  put  it  into  a quart  of  cream,  with  half 
.a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  a dozen 
eggs;  put  to  them  as  much  sugar  as  you  chuse, 
then  let  it  thicken  over  the  fire,  make  the  cus- 
tards shallow,  and  when  they  have  stood  half  an 
hour  in  a slow  oven,  grate  some  loaf  sugar  over 
them,  and  serve  them  up. 

To  make  a plain  Custard. 

Take  a quart  of  cream  or  new  milk,  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  four  laurel  leaves,  and  some  large 
mace,  boil  them  all  together;  take  twelve  eggs, 
beat  them  well  together,  sweeten  them,  and  put 
them  in  your  pan ; bake  them,  or  boil  them,  stir- 
ring them  all  one  way,  till  they  are  of  a proper 
thickness ; boil  your  spice  and  leaves  first,  and 
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wlien  the  milk  is  cold,  mix  your  eggs  and  boil 
it:  jou  may  leave  out  the  spice,  and  only  use 
the  laurel  leaves,  oi*,  in  the  room  of  that,  four  or 
li\  e bitter  almonds. 

ApMhcr  JFay. 

Take  a quart  of  new  milk,  tlie  yolks  bf  six 
eggs,  beat  fine  and  strained,  and  half  a small 
nutmeg  grated;  sweeten  all  to  your  palate,  and 
cither  bake  or  boil  them. 

Another  Way, 

\ 

Boil  a quart  of  cream,  then  sweeten  it  with 
fine  powder  sugar,  and  heatup  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  witli  two  spoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water ; 
stir  all  together,  strain  it  through  a sieve,  set 
tliem  on  the  fire,  and  keep  them  stirring  all  one 
way  till  they  are  of  a proper  thickness ; then 
pour  them  into  your  cups,  and  put  them  soon 
after  in  a stew-pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will 
rise  half  up  the  cups,  set  the  stew-pan  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  so  as  to  have  them 
of  a proper  thickness. 

To  make  a Cream  Posset, 

\ 

Take  twelve  eggs,  leave  out  two  or  three 
whites,  take  out  all  the  treads,  and  beat  them 
well  into  the  bason  you  make  your  posset  in; 
add  half  a pound  of  sugar,  a pint  of  sack, 
and  a nutmeg  grated;  stir  it  and  set  it  on  a 
chafing-dish  of  coals  till  it  is  more  than  blood 
warm  ; take  a quart  of  sweet  cream,  when  it  boils 
pour  it  into  a bason,  cover  it  with  a Avarm  plate 
and  a cloth,  then  set  it  on  a chafing-dish  of  em- 
bers 
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bcrs  till  it  be  as  thick  as  you  wish,  and  strew  on 
some  line  cinnamon. 

To  7} lake  Cheesecakes. 

I'akc  a gallon  of  new  milk,  set  it  as  for  a 
cheese,  and  gently  whey  it;  break  it  into  a mor-^ 
tar,  put  to  it  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  fovir  of 
the  whites;  sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  put  in  a 
’nutmeg,  some  rose  water,  and  sack;  mix  these 
together,  set  over  the  fire  a quart  ot  cream,  and 
make  it  into  a hasty-pudding;  mix  all  together 
well,  and  fill  your  pattipans  just  as  they  are  go- 
ing into  the  oven,  which  must  be  ready  imme- 
diately to  receive  them ; when  they  rise  well  up, 
they  are  enough;  make  you  paste;  take  about  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  strew  three  spoonfuls  of  loaf 
sugar,  beat  and  sifted,  into  it;  rub  in  a pound  of 
butter,  one  egg,  and  a spoonful  of  rose  water, 
the  rest  cold  fair  water;  make  it  into  a paste, 
roll  it  very  thin,  put  it  into  your  pans,  and  fill 
them  almost  full. 


Another  JVai/. 

Take  tender  curds,  two  gallons  of  milk,  a 
quart  of  cream,  and  force  the  curd  through  a 
canvas  strainer;  add  to  this  half  a pound  ol  good 
butter,  a pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs, 
and  two  whites,  put  nutmeg,  rose  water,  and  salt 
to  your  own  taste;  mingle  these  well  together, 
and  add  to  this  a pound  of  currants  washed, 
plumped,  and  dried;  mix  them  all  tof2,ethei,  put 
them  into  coffins,  and  bake  them  in  an  oven  or 

hot  stove. 
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Another  JP^ay, 

Take  the  curd  of  a gallon  of  milk,  three  quar* 
tors  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  two  grated  bis- 
cuits, two  ounces  of  blanched  almonds  jmundedy 
with  a little  sack  and  orange  flower,  half  a pound 
of  currants  and  seven  eggs,  some  spice  and  su- 
gar, beat  them  iq)  in  a little  cream,  till  thc}^  are 
very  light,  and  then  make  your  cheesecakes. 

To  make  Potatoe  or  Lemon  Cheesecakes.  * 

lake  six  ounces  of  potatoes,  four  ounces  of  le- 
mon peel,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  four  ounces 
of  butter;  boil  the  lemon  peel  till  tender,  pare 
and  scrape  the  potatoes,  boil  them  tender  and 
bruise  them;  beat  the  lemon  peel  with  the  su- 
gar, then  beat  them  all  together  well,  and  let 
it  lie  till  cold;  put  crust  in  your  pattipans  and 
fill  them  a little  more  than  half;  bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven  half  an  hour,  and  sift  some  double 
refined  sugar  on  them  as  they  go  in;  this  quan- 
tity will  make  a dozen  small  pattipans. 

To  make  Mrs.  Harrison's  Cheesecakes. 

For  the  paste  use  a quart  of  fine  flour,  or  more, 
a pound  of  butter  rubbed  into  the  flouiv  ^^dth  a 
quaitci  of  a pound  of  sugar  beat  fine,  two  spoon- 
fuls of  orange  flower  water;  make  it  into  a paste 
and  lay  it ‘in  pattipans  for  the  curd;  take  the 
yolks  of  twelve  eggs  beat  in  a pint  of  very  thick 
cream ; when  the  cream  boils  up  put  in  the  eo’crs, 
then  take  it  off  and  put  it  in  a cloth  over  a cul- 
lender; whey  some  new  .milk  with  runnet  for  the 
othei  curd,  when  you  temper  them  together, 
take  a pound  of  currants,  three  quarters  of  a 

pound 
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pound  of  butter,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  nutmegs,  four  spoonfuls  of  rose 
water,  and  bake  them  quick. 

To  mahe  Orange  Cheesecakes. 

Take  half  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds,  beat 
them  very  tine,  and  put  to  them  a little  sack  or 
orange  flower  water,  lest  they  turn  to  oil,  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  three  whites,  three  quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  melted  butter,  and  the  linds 
of  two  Seville  oranges,  grated  and  well  beaten  ; 
mix  these  all  together  and  sweeten  it  to  your 
taste;  the  oven  must  be  as  quick  as  can  be  with- 
out burning  them ; and  a very  little  time  will 

bake  them. 

To  make  Rice  Cheesecakes. 

Take  a pound  of  ground  rice,  and  boil  it  in  a 
gallon  of  milk,  with  a little  whole  cinnamon,  till 
it  be  of  a good  thickness;  pour  it  into  a pan,  and 
put  about  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fresh  but- 
ter in  it ; let  it  stand  covered  till  it  is  cold ; then 
put  in  twelve  eggs,  and  leave  half  the  whites 
out,  , and  a pound  of  currants,  grate  in  a small 
nutrnes:,  and  sweeten  it  to  your  own  palate. 

To  make  Bread  Cheesecakes. 

TIu.\'in^  sliced  Q.  penny  louf  ns  thin  ns  possible, 
pour  on  it  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  and  let  it 
stand  t\eo  hours;  take  eight  eggs,  half  a pound 
of  butter,  and  a nutmeg  grated;  beat  them  well 
'too-ether,  and  put  in  half  a pound  of  currants 
wdl  washed  and  dried  before  the  lire,  and  a 
spoonlul  ol  white  wine  or  biaiidy,  then  bake 
them  in  nattipiuis  or  raised  crust. 

lo 
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To  make  Cheesecakes  the  Trench  Way,  called  Ra- 

mequins. 

Take  o’ood  Parmesan,  or  Cheshire  cheese,  melt 
it  in  a stew-pan  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  one  or 
t^v'o  spoonfuls  of  crater ; add  as  mucli  Hour  as 
will  make  it  pretty  thick,  and  quit  the  sides  of 
the  pan,  put  it  into  another  pan,  and  add  eggs 
to  ii,  one  by  one,  mixing  it  well  with  a wooden 
spoon  till  it  becomes  pretty  light  and  clear  ; add 
one  or  two  pounded  anchovies,  and  a little  pep- 
per ; bake  the  cases  singly  upon  a baking-plate, 
or  in  paper  cases,  of  what  shape  you  please;  they 
require  but  a short  time,  and  a soft  oven,  and 
must  be  served  quite  hot. 

, r 

To  make  Citron  Cheesecakes. 

% 

Boil  a quart  of  cream,  and  when  cold,  mix  it 
with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten;  set 
it  on  the  hre  and  let  it  boil  till  it  curds ; blanch 
some  almonds,  beat  them  with  orange  flower  wa- 
ter, put  them  into  the  cream,  with  a few  Naples 
biscuits  and  green  citron  shred  fine;  sweeten  it 
to  your  taste,  and  bake  them  in  tea-cups. 

To  make  Court  Cheesecakes. 

Boil  a bit  of  butter  in  a little  water  and  a little 
salt;  thicken  it  with  as  much  flour  as  it  will  take, 
stirring  it  on  the  Are  constantly  until  it  becomes 
quite  a paste;  then  mix  the  eggs  with  it  one  by 
one,  to  make  it  almost  as  liquid  as  a thick  batter; 
and  mix  some  good  cream  cheese  with  it;  bake 
it  in  good  pulf  paste,  coloured  with  yolks  of  eggs; 
serve  it  up  cither  hot  or  cold. 
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To  make  Apple  Fritters. 

Take  four  yolks  of  eggs  and  two  whites,  beat 
them  well  together,  and  strain  them ; then  take  a 
pint  of  cream,  make  it  hot,  put  to  it  half  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  sack,  and  half  a pint  of  ale ; when 
cool,  put  it  to  the  eggs,  and  beat  it  well  toge- 
ther; put  in  ginger,  nutmeg,  salt  and  flour  to 
your  liking;  pare  some  pippins,  slice  them  in, 
and  fry  them ; they  are  proper  for  a side  dish  for 
supper. 

To  make  Clary  Fritters. 

Beat  two  eggs  \eell  with  one  spoonful  of  cream, 
ratifia  water,  loaf  sugar,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
flour;  grate  in  half  a nutmeg;  have  ready  wash- 
ed and' dried  clary  leaves,  dip  them  in  the  batter, 
and  fry  them  a nice  broAvm ; serve  them  up  wdth 
(juarters  of  Seville  oranges  kid  round  them,  and 
o-ood  melted  butter  in  a boat. 

c5 

To  make  Raspberry  Fritters. 

Grate  tw^o  Naples  biscuits,  pour  over  them  half 
a gill  of  boiling  cream,  when  it  is  almost  cold, 
beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  to  a strong  froth,  beat 
the  biscuits  a little,  then  beat  both  well  togethp-; 
put  to  it  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  as  much  juice 
of  raspberry  as  will  make  it  a fine  pink  coloui, 
and  give  it  a proper  sharpness,  drop  them  into  a 
pan  of  boiling  lard,  the  size  of  a walnut;  "when 
you  dish  them  up,  stick  bits  of  citron  in  some, 
and  blanched  almonds  cut  length-ways  in  others; 
lay  round  them  green  and  yellow  sweetmeats,  and 
serve  them  up ; they  arc  a pretty  corner  dish  for 
either  dinner  or  supper. 
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To  make  Plumb  Fritters  with  Rice. 

Grate  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  pour  oyer  it 
a i)int  of  boiling  cream,  or  good  inilk,  let  it 
stand  four  or  five  hours,  then  beat  it  very  tine, 
put  to  it  the  yolks  of  live  eggs,  four  ounces  ot 
sugar,  and  a nutmeg  grated,  beat  t.iem  well  to- 
gether, and  fry  them  in  hog’s  lard;  dram  them 
on  a sieve,  and  serve  them  up  with  white  vyine 
sauce  under  tliem.  li  ou  may  put  currants  m i 
you  please. 


To  7uake  Straxvherry  Fritters. 

Make  a paste  with  flour,  a spoonful  of  fine  oil, 
chopped  lemon  peel,  half  whites  of  eggs  beat  up, 
and  white  wine  sufficient  to  make  it  pretty  soft, 
and  just  ready  to  drop  with  a spoon  j mix  some 
large  strawberries  with  it;  and  drop  the  size  of  a 
nutmeg  in  the  hot  fritter,  for  as  many  as  you  pro- 
pose to  make;  be  careful  to  take  them  out,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  they  are  draining,  and.  glaze 
them  with  sugar. 


To  jnake  Rice  Fritters, 

Take  some  rice,  wash  it  in  fiA^e  or  six  different 
waters,  and  dry  it  well  before  the  fire;  then  beat  it 
in  a mortar,  and  sift  it  through  a lawn  sieve,  that 
it  may  be  very  fine ; you  must  have  at  least  an 
ounce  of  it,  then  put  it  into  a saucepan,  wet  it 
with  milk,  and  when  it  is  well  incorporated  Avitli 
it,  add  to  it  another  pint  of  milk ; set  the  Avhole 
over  a stove  or  a very  slow  fire,  and  keep  it  al- 
Avays  moving;  put  in  a little  sugar,  and  some 
candied  lemon  peel  grated,  keep  it  OA^er  the  fire 
till  it  is  almost  the  thickness  of  a fine  paste,  flour 

Y 2 a peel, 
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a peel,  pour  it  on,  and  spread  it  about  with  a 
rollino'  pill ; when  it  is  quite  cold,  cut  it  into  lit- 
tle ])iecc5,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  stick  one 
to  tl:e  otlicr ; hour  your  liands,  and  roll  up  your 
fritters  l.andsomcly,  and  fry  them.  When'you 
serve  them  up  j^our  a little  orange  hower  water 
and  sugar  over  them.  These  are  very  handsome 
to  garnish  or  make  a side  dish  with. 

To  make  Orange  Tr liters. 

Take  one  or  two  preserved  oranges,  which  cut 
into, as  many  picc'es  as  you  think  proper;  make 
a good  thick  l}atter,  with  sweet  wine,  and  finish 
' -e  as  all  others  ; the  same  may  be  done  with 
• .oon,  befgamotte,  or  any  other  fruits. 

To  make  Curd  Fritters. 

Take  about  a handful  of  curds,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  flour,  ten  eggs  well  beaten  and  strained, 
some  sugar,  cloves,  mace  and  nutmeg  beat,  and 
a little  saffron;  stir  all  welh together,  and  fry 
them  tjuick,  and  of  a fine  brown. 

To  make  Olive  Fritters. 

Make  a thin  puff  paste,  and  cut  it  into  small 
bits,  in  eacli  put  a little  boiled  cream,  and  mix 
a few  pistachio  nuts  bruised;  wet  the  borders 
Avith  water  or  yolks  of  eggs,  to  pinch  them  close; 
fry  them  of  a good  colour;  you  may  glaze  them 
brown 'or  white;  these  are  also  done  with  apples, 

‘ marmalade,  &c.  either  baked  or  fried. 

To  make  Fritters  in  the  Italian  Fashion. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  very  tender, 
in  milk;  when  it  is  pretty  thick,  put  in  a little 
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some  fine  sugar,  orange  flowers  preserved, 
and  clioppcd  green  lemon  peel,  a liandiiii  of 
flour,  and  three  wliole  eggs;  mix  it  all  well;  add 
some  currants,  or  a couple  of  good  apples, ^ ])eeled 
ami  cut  in  small  bits;  butter  a, sheet  ot  paper, 
and  put  this  preparation  upon  it  singly,  with  a 
spoon,  each  about  the  size  of  a large  nutmeg; 
put  this  sheet  of  paper  into  your  pan,  observing  to 
have  butter  enougli  to  prevent  thein  burning  when 
they  (juit  the  paper,  take  it  out  and  continue  fry- 
ing them  till  they  are  of  a good  colour;  take 
them  out  to  drain  upon  a sieve ; strew  upon  them 
a little  powder  sugar;  and  serve  them  as  hot  as 
possible. 

/ 

To  make  Fritters  in  the  English  Fashion. 

Beat  up  six  wliole  eggs,  with  a good  liandful 
of  flour,  salt,  fine  sugar,  green  lemon  peel  chop- 
ped, orange  flower  water,  macaroni-drops  bruis- 
ed, half  a pint  of  good  rich  cream ; mb  the  in- 
side of  a stew-pan  with  butter  : boil  this  prepara- 
tion slowly,  between  two  fires,  without  stirring 
it;  when  it  is  simmered  thick  enough,  turn  it 
river  upon  a dish,  and  let  it  cool  to  harden ; 
when  you  mean  to  use  it,  cut  it  in  small  pieces, 
and  fry  it  of  a good  colour ; finish  as  the  last. 

/ To  make  Almoyid  Fritters. 

Take  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  six 
or  eight  bitter  ones,  orange  flowers,  chopped 
lemon  peel,  sugar  in  proportion,  a handful  of 
flour,  two  or  three  whites  of  eggs ; pound  ail  to- 
gether some  time,  with  a few  drops  of  water,  or 
more  whites  of  eggs,  to  make  it  of  a proper  sup- 
pleness, 
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plcness,  to  roll  it  in  little  balls;  roll  them  in  flour, 
to  fry  as  force-meat  bullets ; stew  a little  hue  ])ow- 
der  sugar  upon  them ; wlien  they  are  ready  to 
serve. 

* 

CREAMS,  &c. 

To  make  a Cream  Curd. 

Take  a pint  of  cream,  boil  it  with  a little  mace, 
cinnamon,  and  rose  water,  to  make  it  sweet; 
when  it  is  as  cold  as  new  milk,  put  in  about  half 
a spoonful  of  good  runnet,  and  when  it  curds, 
serve  it  up  in  a cream  dish. 

To  make  Lemon  or  Orany'e  Cream,. 

Squeeze  nine  lemons  or  oranges  upon  a pound 
and  an  half  of  double  refined  sugar,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  spoonfuls  of  fair  Avater,  and  set  it  on  the 
fire  till  tlie  sugar  is  all  melted  ; ^put  in ‘the  Avhite 
of  nine  eggs,  strain  it,  and  set  it  on  the  fire 
again ; stir  it  ail  the  Avhile,  till  you  see  it  begins  to 
thicken ; then  put  in  about  four  or  five  spoonfuls 
of  orange  flower  water;  take  it  off  the  fire,  and 
put  it  into  your  glasses;  cut  some  lemon  peel  in 
small  strings,  and  lay  it  in  the  bottom,  after  be- 
ing boiled  tender;  tlii^  must  be  done  over  a char^ 
coal  fire. 

■ Another  Way. 

Take  a pint  of  thick  cream,  set  it  on  the  fire, 
keep  it  stirring,  ajid  let  it  simmer;  make  it  very 
' sweet 
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sweet  with  double  refined  sugar,  keep  it  stilling 
till  itis  nretty  cool,  then  put  in  the  juice  of  halt  a. 
lemon,  witl/the  peel  squeezed  in  to  give  it  a fine 
bitter  j keep  stirring  till  it  is  cold,  then  stii  it  up 
high  to  bring  a froth  in  the  dish  ^ this  should  be 
made  eaiiv  in  the  morning  for  dinner. 

To  make  clear  Lejnon  Cream. 

Take  a little  hartshorn  jelly,  and  put  into  it  the 
peel  of  two  lemons,  taking  care  there  is  none  of 
the  white ; set  it  over  the  fire,  let  it  boil ; take 
the  whites  of  six  eggs,  and  beat  them  well;  take 
the  juice  of  four  lemons,  grate  in  the  peel  to  the 
juice,  let  it  soak  a little  while,  and  afterwards  put 
the  juice  and  eggs  together;  put  in  such  a quan- 
tity of  double  refined  sugar  as  will  sweeten  it  to^ 
your  taste;  let  it  boil  very  fast  near  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  strain  it  through  a jelly  bag,  and 
as  it  runs  through  put  it  in  again,  till  it  is  quite 
clear;  after  which  take  the  peels  of  the  lemons 
boiled  in  it,  and  cut  them  into  each  glass ; stir  it 
till  it  is  half  cold  and  put  it  into  the  glasses. 

To  make  yellow  Lemon  Cream. 

Grate  off  the  peel  of  four  lemons,  squeeze  the 
juice  to  it,  let  it  steep  four  or  five  hours,  strain 
h,  put  to  it  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  and  the  yolks 
of  two,  well  beaten  and  strained ; add  thereto  a 
pound  of  double  refined  sugaiy  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  rose  water,  and  a pint  of  spring  water;  stir  all 
these  well  together,  set  it  on  a quick  fire,  but  let 
it  not  boil,  and  when  it  creams  it  is  enough. 

To  make  Orange  Cream. 

Take  a fine  clear  Seville  orange,  pare  the  rind 

off 
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of]p  very  tliin,  squeeze  the  juice  of  four  oranges^ 
put  tliem  into  a stew-pan,  with  half  a pint  of  wa- 
ter and  half  a pound  of  fine  powder  sugar;  beat 
tlie  wliitcs  of  five  eggs,  and  mix  into  it;  set 
them  on  a slow  fire,  stir  it  one  way  till  it  gets 
thick  and  white,  then  strain  it  through  a gauze 
sieve,  and  stir  it  till  it  is  cold ; beat  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs  very  fine,  mix  all  together  in  a stew- 
pan,  put  it  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  it  till  it 
nearly  boils ; pour  it  into  a bowl,  and  continue 
stirring  it  till  it  is  nearly  cold;  then  put  it  into 
your  cups  or  glasses. 

To  make  Spanish  Cream. 

Take  three  spoonfuls  of  flour  of  rice  seered 
very  fine,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  three  spoonfuls 
of  fair  water,  t^ro  spoonfuls  of  orange  flower  wa- 
ter, and  mix  them  avtII  together;  then  put  to  it 
one  pint  of  cream,  set  it  on  a good  fire,  keep  it 
stirring  till  it  is  of  a proper  thickness,  and  then 
pour  it  into  your  cups. 

Another  JCay. 

Take  an  ounce  of  isinglass  cut  small,  dissolve 
it  in  half  a pint  of  rose  Avater,  run  it  through  an 
hair  sieve,  add  to  it  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  beat 
and  mixed  Avith  three  (piarters  of  a pint  of  cream, 
two  sorrel  leaves,  and  sugar  to  your  taste;  dip 
the  dish  in  cold  Avatcr  before  you  put  in  the 
cream,  then  cut  it  out  into  Avhat  form  you 
please,  and  sei'A  e it  up. 

To  make  Loaf  Sugar  Ciram. 

Take  a pint  of  jelly  of  hartshorn,  put  in  a little 
isinglass,  make  it  thick  Avitli  almonds  or  cream, 
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'w'liicli  you  please;  sweeten  it  well,  and  put  it 
into  tin  pots;  let  it  stand  till  cold,  and  when 
you  use  it,  dip  the  pan  in  warm  water,  and  take 
it  out  whole. 

To  make  Imperial  Cream. 

Take  a quart  of  water,  six  ounces  of  hartshorn, 
put  them  into  a stone  bottle,  and  tie  it  close 
down,  do  not  fill  it  too  full,  and  set  it  in  a pot 
of  boiling'  water,  or  in  an  oven  to  bake ; let  it 
stand  three  or  four  hours,  strain  it  through  a 
jelly  bag,  and  let  it  cool,  having  ready  six  ounces 
of  almonds  beat  very  fine ; put  into  it  as  much 
cream  as  jelly,  mix  them  together,  strain  the  al- 
monds and  cream,  and  set  all  together  over  the 
fire  till  it  be  scalding  hot;  strain  it  into  narrow 
bottom  glasses,  let  them  stand  a Avhole  day,  and 
then  turn  them  out;  stick  them  all  over  with 
blanched  almonds,  or  pine-apple  seeds,  laid  in 
water  a day  before  you  peel  them,  and  they  will 
cOme  out  like  a flower;  then  stick  them  on  the 
cream.  . 

To  make  Steeple  Cream. 

Put  two  ounces  of  ivory,  cut  very  fine,  and 
six  ounces  of  hartshorn,  into  a stone  bottle,  fill 
it  up  Avith  fair  water  to  the  neck;  put  in  a little 
gum-arabic  and  gum-dragon,  then  tie  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle  close,  and  set  it  in  a pot  of  Avater, 
Avith  hav  at  the  bottom,  and  let  it  simmer  for  six 
hours;  take  it  out,  and  let  it  stand  an  hour  be- 
fore you  open  it,  for  fear  it  should  fly  in  your 
face ; strain  it  through  a fine  sieve  into  a pan 
that  it  may  cool;  Avhen  it  is  cold,  obser\'e  that  it 
is  of  a very  strong  jelly ; if  it  is  not,  put  it  into  a 
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st('\v~pan,  w ith  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  let  it  sim- 
mer till  tlie  isinglass  is  dissolved;  then  take  half 
a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  blanch  and  beat  them 
hue  in  a mortar;  and  as  you  beat  them,  put  in  a 
little  cream,  to  prevent  their  oiling,  and  after- 
v/ards  mix  them  witli  a pint  of  thick  cream ; strain 
them  througli  a line  sieve  into  a stew-pan,  and 
])L!t  ill  a pint  of  jelly;  sweeten  it  to  your  palate 
with  fine  powder  sugar,  set  it  over  the  fire  till  it 
is  scalding  hot,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  boil; 
then  take  it  oil',  and  put  a little  amber  into  it, 
strain  it  tliroiig;]i  a sieve  into  a bowl,  and  let  it 
stand  a fevv  minutes;  have  your  steeple  moulds 
re.ady,  jiour  it  in,  let  it  stand  till  (juite  cold,  and 
carefully  tiirn  it  into  a dish;  garnish  A'/ith  cur- 
rant jelly,  sweetmeats,  or  any  thing  you  chiise. 

Another  Way. 

''i'ake  five  ounces  of  hartshorn  and  two  oimce.^ 
of  honey,  })ut  tliem  into  a stone  bottle,  and  fill 
it  up  to"  the  neck  with  fair  Avater;  put  in  a small 
(juantity  of  gum-arabic  and  gum-dragon;  tie  up 
the  bottle  very  close,  set  it  in  a pot  of  Avater  Avitli 
hav  at  the  bottom,  let  it  stand  six  hours;  then 
lake  it  out,  let  it  stand  an  hour  before  you  open 
it,  then  strain  it,  and  it  Avill  be  a strong  jelly; 
take  a pound ^of  blanched  almonds,  beat  them 
line,  and  mix  them  Avith  a'pint  of  thick  cream; 
ict  it  stand  a little,  strain  it,  mix  it  Avith  a j)Ound 
of  jelly,  and  set  it  OATrthe  fire  till  it  is  scalding 
hot;  sAvreten  it  to  your  taste  Avith  double  refined 
sugar,  take  it  oif,  put  in  a little  amber,  and  pour 
it  into  small  gadlipots,  like  a sugar  loaf  at  top; 
when  it  is  cold  pour  them  out,  whipt 
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cream  al)out  them  in  heaps,  taking  care  it  docs 
net  boil  when  the  cream  is  in. 


To  mtike  Almond  Cream. 

Take  almonds  blanched  in  cold  water,  -beat 
them  fine  with  rose  water  and  ambergris  steeped 
in  them,  take  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  beat  your 
cream,  being  boiled  with  mace;  put  m your  al- 
mionds,  and  when  well  mingled,  put  m your 
eggs,  taking  care  that  they  only  simmer;  \>hen 
it  IS  thick  take  it  off;  your  cream  must  be  an  ale 
pint,  half  a pound  of  almonds,  and  six  wlntcs^  ot 
-co'p’s;  garnish  with  gilded  almonds  and  diicd 

citron. 

Another  Way. 


Blanch  ahnonds,  bruise  them  small  in  a mor- 
tar, and  strain  them  through  a strainer  with  fair 
Avater;  strain  them  again  v/ith  thick  milk,  and 
with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar;  put  them 
into  a pot,  add  a little  salt,  and  set  it  ov'ei  the  fiie, 
stir  it  A\dl,  to  prevent  it  burning  to  the  pot,  a\  Uv,ii 
it  is  boiled,  take  it  from  the  fire,  put  a ladle  of 
fair  water  into  it,  cover  it  with  a dish,  and  fft  it 
stand;  then  a clean  cloth  of  an ’ell  long,  let  it 
be  held  strait,  and  cast  the  cream  upon  it  with  a 
ladle;  draw  from  under  the  cloth,  the  water  from 
the  cream,  pin  the  four  corners  together,  and 
hang  it  up  again. 

Another  Way. 

Boil  a pint  of  cream,  beat  an  handfid  of  al- 
monds very  fine  with  rose  water;  take  the  cream  . 
off  the  fire  and  put  it  to  the  almonds,  stir  them 
together  and  strain  it;  season  it  with  rose  water 
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and  sugar,  let  it  toil  fast  till  it  is  thick,  and  serve 
it  up. 

To  make  Pistachio  Cream. 

Peel  your  pistachios,  beat  them  very  fine,  and 
boil  them  'in  cream;  if  it  is  not  green  enough, 
add  a little  juice  of  spinach,  thicken  it  with  eggs, 
sweeten  it  to  your  palate,  pour  it  into  basons,  and 
set  it  by  till  it  is  quite  cold. 

jlnother  Way, 

Take  half  a pound  of  pistachio  nuts,  break 
them,  and  take  out  the  kernels;  beat  them  in  a 
mortar  with  a spoonful  of  brandy,  put  them  into 
a t03sing-pan,  with  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks 
of  twai  eggs  beat  ,very  line;  stir  it  gently  over  a 
slow'  fire  till’ it  is  thick,  but  do  not  let  it  boil; 
then  put  it  into  a china  soup-plate;  when  it  is 
cold,  stick  some  kernels,  cut  length-ways,  all 
over  it,  and  send  it  to  table. 

Another.  Way. 

Take  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  boil  it  in  a pint 
of  waiter,  with  a little  lemon  peel,  and  a small 
stick  of  cinnamon,  till  thoroughly  dissolved ; 
strain  it  through  a fine  sieve  into  a stew^-pan, 
sw'ceten  it  with  fine  sugar,  put  in  a pint  of 
cream;  break  half  a pound  of  pistachio  nuts, 
beat  them  fine  in  a mortar  wdth  a little  cream, 
rub  them  through  a sieve,  put  them  into  a ste\r- 
pan,  boil  it  gentl}^,  then  pour  it  into  a bowl,  and 
let  it  remain  till  half  cold;  afterwards  put  it  into 
wdiat  moulds  you  please,  or  deep  cups;  when 
quite  cold,  turn  it  out  into  a dish,  and  garnish 
to  yolir  fancy. 
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To  make  Rhenish  Cream. 

Cut  two  calves  feet  very  small,  put  them  into^ 
a saucepan,  with  two  quarts  of  water,  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  and  a little  lemon  peel;  boil  them 
gently  till  they  are  reduced  to  less  than  a, quart, 
strain  it,  and  skim  off  the  fat;  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  a little  lemon  peel,  t\co  laurel  leaves,  a 
lew  coriander  seeds,  and  a little  saffron;  svvxetcn 
it  with  fine  sugar  to  your  palate,  and  let  it  boil 
np ; beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  very  fine,  take 
the  cream  off  the  fire  and  stir  in  the  eggs  well; 
put  it  over  the  fire  a moment,  takiiif^  care  that 
it -does  not  boil ; strain  it  through  a sieve,  ])ut  in 
a gill  of  rheiiish  wine,  stir  it  till  it  is  half  cold, 
then  put  it  into  moulds;  when  it  is  cold,  turn  it 
. out  into  a dish,  and  garnish  as  you  fancy. 

/ 

Another  Way. 


Put  over  the  fire  a pint  of  rhenish  wine,  a stick 
of  cinnamon,  and  half  a pound  of  sugar;  while 
this  is  boiling,  take  seven  volks  and  whites  of 
eggs,  beat  them  well  together  with  a whisk,  till 
your  wine  is  half  driven  in  them,  and  your  eggs 
to  a syrup;  strike  it  very  fast  with  the  whisk  till 
it  comes  to  that  thickness  that  you  may  lift  it 
on  the  point  of  a knife,  but  be  sure  not  to  let  it 
curdle;  add  to  it  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
orange  flower  water;  pour  it  into  your  dish,  gar- 
jiish  it  with  citron,  sugar,  or  biscuit,  and  serve 
it  up. 

T ')  make  cold  Cream. 

Take  a pint  of  sack  or  rhenish  wine,  and  a 
good  deal  of  fine  sugar;  beat  fine  a quart  of  good 
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cream,  and  a lemon  cut  round,  a little  nutmeg 
and  cinnamon,  and  a sprig  of  rosemary;  pour 
•them  all  together,  let  them  stand  a while,  and 
beat  them  uj>  with  a rod  till  they  rise ; take  it  otf 
with  a spoon  as  it  rises,  lay  it  in  a pot  or  glass, 
and  then  serve  it  up. 

To  make  Codlins:  Cream, 

Take  twenty  fair  codlings,  core  them,  beat 
them  in  a mortar  with  a pint  of  cream,  strain  it 
into  a dish,  put  into  it  some  crumbs  of  brown 
bread,  with  a little  sack,  and  dish  it  up.  Goose- 
beiry  cream  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 

To  make  Sxveetmeat  Cream. 

Take  some  good  cream,  and  slice  some  pre- 
served peaches,  apricots,  or  plumbs  into  it; 
sweeten  the  cream  with  line  sugar,  or  with  the 
syrup  the  fruit  was  preserved  in ; mix  all  well  to- 
gether, and  put  it  into  your  bason. 

To  make  Stone  Cream. 

Take  a pint  and  an  half  of  thick  cream,  boil 
in  it  a blade  of  mace  and  a stick  oi  cinnamon, 
with  six  spoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water;  sweeten 
it  to  your  taste,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  thick ; pour  it 
out,  and  keep  it  stirring  till  almost  cold  ; then 
put  in  a small  spoonful  of  'runnet,  and  put  it  in 
vnur  cups  or  glasses;  make  it  three  or  four  hours 
before  you  use  it. 

To  make  Clouted  Cream. 

Take  a great  quantity  ot  new  milk  from  the 
cow,  and  scald  it  in  a kettle  on  a charcoal^ 

fire;  when  it  is  nearly  ready  to  boil,  take  it  oflt' 
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and  stir  it  a little  ; lade  it  into  a milk-pan,  and 
let  it  stand  at  least  tveenty-four  hours;  divide 
the  cream  with  a knife,  as  it  stands  upon  the  pan, 
and  take  it  off  with  a skimmer,  that  the  thin 
milk  may  run  away;  then  lay  it  in  a dish,  one 
piece  upon  anotiicr,  till  your  dish  be  as  full  as 
you  j>lease  to  have  it;  keep  it  twenty-four  hours 
before  you  spread  it. 

To  make  Blanched  Cream. 

Take  a quart  of  the  tliickest  cream  you  can 
get,  swx'eten  it  vrith  fine  sugar  and  orange  llower 
water;  boil  it,  and  beat  the  whites  of  twenty 
eggs  with  a little  cold  cream,  take  out  the 
treads,  and  when  the  cream  is  near  boiling,  pour 
ill  your  co’o’s,  stirring;  it  well  till  it  comes  to  a 
thick  curd;  then  take  it  up,  and  pass  it  through 
a hair  sieve;  beat  it  \rell  till  it  is  cold,  and  put 
it  in  dishes. 


To  make  a rich  Almond  or  Steeple  Cream. 

Put  half  a pound  of  good  hartshorn  into  five 
pints  of  w^ater,  which  will  make  a very  strong 
jelly;  let  it  boil  away  near  half;  strain  it  off 
through  a jelly-bag;  have  ready  six  ounces  of 
almonds  beaten  to  a ^ cry  fine  powder,  which 
must  be  carefully  mixed  up  with  one  spoonful  of 
orange  flov/cr  water,  and  six  or  eight  spoonfuls 
of  very  thick  cream;  then  take  near  as  much 
cream  as  you  have  jelly,  and  put  both  into  a 
skillet,  and  strain  in  your  almonds,  sweeten  it  to 
vour  taste  with  double  refined  suo’ar;  set  it  over 
the  fire,  and  stir  it  constantly  till  it  is  ready  to 
boil ; take  it  off,  and  keep  it  stirring  till  it  is  near 
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cold;  tHCn  put  it  into  narrow-bottomed  driiik- 
ing-g'lasses,  in  which  let  it  stand  a whole  day; 
when  }’oii  wish  to  turn  it  out,  put  your  glasses 
into  warm  M^ater  for  a minute,  and  it  will  turn 
out  like  a sugar  loaf. 

2b  7nake  Chocolate  Cream, 

Take,  a quart  of  cream,  a pint  of  white  wine, 
and  a little  juice  of  lemon ; sweeten  it  well,  lay 
ill  a sprig  of  rosemary,  grate  some  chocolate, 
and  mix  all  together;  stir  it  over  the  lire  till  it  is 
thick,  and  pour  it  into  your  cups. 

To  make  Raspberry  Cream. 

Take  the  whites  of  seven  eggs,  and  seven 
spoonfuls  of  raspberry  mash;  Aciiidi  put  into 
an  earthen  pan,  and  beat  it  well  with  a spoon, 
till  it  comes  to  a cream,  or  you  think  it  looks 
vrliite  enough,  then  fill  your  glasses;  this  quaii- 
tity  will  make  about  a dozen. 

Another  JVay. 

Take  a quart  of  very  ripe  raspberries,  or  !rasp- 
berrv  jam,  rub  tliem  through  a hair  sieve  to  take 
out  the  seeds,  mix  it  with  a quart  of  good  cream, 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste  with  line  powder  sugar, 
and  put  in  a , spoonful  of  rose  water;  put  it  into  a 
deep  pan,  and  with  a chocolate  mill  raise  a froth; 
as  the  froth  rises  take  it  off,  and  put  it  on  a sieve 
to  drain;  if  you  have  not  a chocolate  mill,  put 
it  into  a broad  pan,  and  beat  it  with  a whisk  till 
the  froth  rises;  as  it  rises  take  it  off,  and  lav  it 
on  a sieve  as  before;  when  you  have  got  as  much 
froth  as  you  want,  ^put  what  cream  remains  ' into- 
a deep  china  dish  or  bowl,  and  with  a spoon  put 
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your  frotli  upon  it  as  high  as  you  can,  and  stick 
a light  flour  in  the  middle,  or  pull  the  pips  off 
some  flowers,  and  put  here  and  there  over  it. 

To  make  Coffee  Cream. 

Roast  one  ounce  of  coffee,  put  it  hot  into  a 
pint  and  an  half  of  boiling  cream ; boil  these  to- 
gether a little ; take  it  off',  put  in  two  dried  giz- 
zards; cover  this  close,  let  it  stand  one  hour, 
sweeten  with  double  refined  sugar;  pass  it  two  or 
three  times  through  a sieve  with  a wooden  spoon  ; 
put  it  into  a dish  with  a tin  on  the  top,  set  the 
dish  on  a gentle  stove,  put  fire  on  the  tin;  when 
it  has  taken  set  it  by ; serve  it  cold.  Tea  cream 
is  made  in  the  same  manner. 

To  make  Barley  Cream. 

Boil  a quantity  of  pearl-barley  in  milk  and  wa- 
ter till  it  is  tender ; then  strain  the  liquor  from 
it,  put  your  barley  into  a quart  of  cream,  and  let 
it  boil  a little;  then  take  the  Avhites  of  five  eggs, 
and  the  yolks  of  one,  beaten  with  a spoonful  of 
fine  four,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  orange  flower 
water;  take  the  cream  off  the  fire,  mix  in  the 
eggs  by  degrees,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  again  to 
thicken;  sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  pour  it  into 
basons,  and,  when  cold,  serve  it  up. 

To  make  Gooseberry  Cream. 

Take  two  quarts  of  gooseberries,  put  them  into 
a' saucepan,  just  cover  them  with  water,  scald 
t liem  till  they  are  tender,  then  rub  them  through 
a sieve  witli  a spoon  to  a quart  of  pulp;  have  six 
eggs  well  beaten,  make  your  pulp  hot,  and  put 
in  one  ounce  of  fresh  Imtter;  sweeten  it  to  your 
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taste,  stir  in  yoiir  eggs,  put  it  over  a gentle  fire 
till  tliey  are  thick,  but  you  must  take  care  they 
do  not  boil;  then  stir  in  a gill  of  tlie  juice  of 
spinach,  and  when  it  is  almost  cold,  stir  in  a 
spoonful  of  orange  flower  water  or  sack;  pour  it 
into  basons,  and  when  cold  serve  it  up. 

To  make  Lute  Cream. 

Boil  a quart  of  new  milk  with  a stick  of  cin- 
namon, a little  lemon  peel,  and  two  or  three  lau- 
rel leaves;  sweeten  it  to  your  taste;  strain  it 
tlmougli  a sieve  into  another  stew-pan,  beat  up  the 
volks  of  eiglit  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two,  with  a 
little  milk,  very  line;  stir  the  eggs  into  the  milk, 
put  it  o\  cr  a slow  lire,  and  stir  it  one  way  till  it 
is  thick;  pour  it  into  a bowl,  put  two  spoonfuls 
of  rose  or  oraiu>;e  flower  water  into  it,  and  stir  it 
till  it  is  cold;  then  put  it  into  glasses  or  cups. 

7b  make  IVklpt  Cream. 

Take  a (juart  of  cream,  put  it  into  a broad  pan, 
with  half  a pint  of  sack,  half  a pound  of  fine 
powder  sugar;  beat  up  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
to  a high  froth,  and  put  in,  with  some  lemon 
pix’l  cut  thin;  you  may  perfume  it,  if  you  please, 
a little  musk  or  ambergris  tied  in  a bag,  and 
steeped  in  the  cream ; whip  it  up  well  with  a 
whisk,  and,  as  the  froth  rises,  put  it  into  cups, 
glasses,  or  small  basons ; or  you  may  put  it  over 
fruit  tarts. 

To  make  Hartshorn  Cream. 

Take  four  ounces  of  hartshorn  shavings,  and 
boil  it  in  tiiree  pints  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to 
half  a pint, . and  mti  it  through  a jelly-bag ; put 
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to  it  pint  of  cream  and  four  ounces  of  sugdi,  and 
]ust  boil  it  up;  put  it  into  cups  or  glasses^  and 
let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold;  dip  your  cups  oi  giussc^ 
ill  scald ingMvaiter,  and  turn  them  out  into  }oui 
dish;  stick  sliced  almonds  on  them;  it  is  gene- 
mlly  eaten  with  white  wine  and  sugar. 


To  vialic  Bhowhed  Cream. 

Season  a cpiart  of  very  thick  cream  "svirh  hue 
sug'ar  and  orang'e  tlow’er  water;  boil  it,  and  beat 
tlie  whites  of  twemty  eggs  with  a little  coid 
cream ; strain  it,  and  v/hen  the  cream  is  upon 
tlie  boil,  pour  in  the  eggs,  stirring  it  well  till  it 
comes  to  a thick  curd;  then  take  it  up,  and 
strain  it  again  through  a liair  sieve;  beat  it  vveU 
•with  a spoon  till  it  is  cold,  then  put  it  into  adisli. 


To  make  Qain  'ce  Cream. 

Take  as  much  cream  as  you  think  you  will 
want,  boil  it  with  a little  cinnamon  and  leihon 
peel;  make  it  very  sweet  with  sugar,  strain  it  off, 
and  let  it  get  cold;  put  your  quinces  into  boil- 
ing water,  boil  them  quick,  uncovered,  till  they 
are  tender;  pare  and  beat  them  very  fine,  rub 
them  through  a sieve,  then  put  them  into  a mor- 
tar, and  mix  the  cream  well  with  them ; put  it 
into  small  basons  or  glasses,  and  serve  it  up. 


To  make  Snozv  Cream. 


Take  a large  deep  disli,  strew  the  bottom  with 
fine  sugar  beat  to  powder ; fill  it  with  strawber- 
ries ; take  some  sprigs  of  rosemary,  stick  a large 
one  in  the  middle,  and  several  round  about,  to 
resemble  a tree;  then  take  a quart  of  the  thickest 
cream  you  can  get,  and  the  whites  of  eight  or 
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ten  eggs ; whisk  it  up  for  half  an  hour,  till  yoit 
have  made  the  froth  very  strong ; let  it  stand*^ten 
minutes,  then  take  off  the  froth,  throw  it  over 
the  tree,  and  cover  - the  dish  well  with  it;  if  it  is 
done  properly,  it  makes  a grand  pile  in  a dessert. 

To  viake  Tatofia  Cream, 

Boil  six  laurel  leaves  in  a quart  of  thick  cream ; 
take  them  out,  beat  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  with  a 
little  cold  cream,  and  sugar  to  your  taste;  pour 
it  into  the  cream,  set  it  over  the  fire  again  and 
keep  it  stirring,  but  do  not  let  it  boil;  pour  it 
into  china  dishes,  and  when  cold  it  is  fit  for  use. 

To  make. Cur  rant  Cream. 

Bruise  currants  that  are  thorough  ripe  in  boiled 
cream,  put  in  beaten  cinnamon,  and  sweeten  it 
to  your  taste;  then  strain  it  through  a fine  sieve, 
and  serve  it  up.  You  may  do  raspberries  or 
strawberries  the  same  wav.  It  is  best  to  sweeten 
the  fruit  before  you  put  it  to  the  cream,  which 
should  be  almost  cold  before  the  fruit  is  put  to 
it,  else  it  is  liable  to  curdle. 

To  make  Cream  of  any  preserved  Fruit.‘ 

Take  half  a pound  of  the  pulp  of  any  preserved 
fruit,  put  it  in  a large  pan,  put  to  it  the  whites 
of  two  or  three  eggs  beat  together  well  for  an 
hour,  take  it  off  with  a spoon,  and  lay  it  heaped 
on  the  dish  or  glass  salver,  with  other  creams,  or 
put  it  in  the  middle  bason.  Raspberries  will  not 
do  this  way.  . 

To  make  Citron  Cream. 

Put  a quart  of  cream  into  a stew-pan,  with  one 
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ounce  of  isinglass,  a stick  of  cinnamon,  two  lau- 
rel leaves,  and  a little  lemon  peel ; sv/eeten  it  to 
your  taste  with  fine  sugar,  boil  it  gently  till  the 
isinglass  is  dissolved,  then  strain  it  off;  put  it 
into  a deep  china  dish,  or  small  basons;  cut 
some  green  citron  in  very  thin  small  slices,  wasli 
it  in  rose  water  to  raise  the  green  colour,  and 
when  your  cream  is  nearly  cold,  put  in  the  citron, 
so  that  it  may  fall  into  the  middle,  and  be  co- 
^’ered  with  the  cream  at  top,  but  not  fall  to  the 
bottom ; when  cold,  serve  it  up  to  table. 

To  make  Burnt  Cream. 

Take  a pint  of  cream,  boil  it  with  sugar  and  a 
little  lemon  peel  shred  fine;  beat  the  yolks  of 
six  and  the  whites  of  four  eggs  separately;  when 
your  cream  is  cooled,  put  in  the  eggs,  with  a 
spoonful  of  orange  flower  water,  and  a spoonful  of 
fine  flour;  set  it  over  the  fire,  keep  stirring  it  till 
it  is  thick,  then  put  it  into  a dish ; when  it  is 
cold,  sift  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  over  it, 
hold  a hot  sliovel  over  it,  till  it  is  very  brown, 
and  looks  like  a glass  plate  put  over  your  cream. 

To  make  Temon  Teel  Cream. 

Pare  two  lemons,  squeeze  to  them  the  juice 
of  one  large,  or  two  small  ones;  let  it  stand 
some  time,  then  strain  the  juice  to  a pint  of 
- cream ; add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten  and 
strained ; sweeten  it,  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  thick, 
and,  if  agreeable,  add  a little  brandy. 

To  make  Pompadour  Cream. 

Take  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  and  after  beating 
them  into  a strong  froth,  put  them  into  a tossings 
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pan,  ^vlth  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  two  spoon- 
fuls of  orange  flower  water;  stir  it  gently  three 
or  four  minutes,  pour  it  into  a dish,  and  melted 
butter  over  it;  send  it  in  hot. 

To  make  Kc'cvcastle  Curd  and  Cream. 

Take  new  milk,  and  put  it  in  the  bason  you 
intend  to  go  to  table;  let  it  stand  till  it  turns  to 
curds,  which  may  be  one  or  two  days  after;  cat 
it  with  cream  and  sugar,  and  it  is  very  fine;  it 
the  milk  is  good  it  will  be  two  days  turning. 

To  make  Runnet  Curd  and  Cream. 

Take  new  milk  and  sweeten  it,  grate  in  nut- 
meg and  the  yellow  rind  of  a lemon;  put  in  ruii- 
net  enough  to  turn  it  to  curds,  which,  if  cover- 
ed, will  be  in  about  two  hours ; then,  if  there  is 
a (|uart,  pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  thick  cream, 
and  send  it  to  table. 

To  make  Almond  Butter  xvkh  Milk. 

To  a quarter  of  a pound  of  blanched  almonds, 
■V'ell  beat,  put  some  new  milk  and  rose  water  ; 
take  a quart  of  thick  cream,  and  the  yolks  of 
twelve  eggs  beat  well  with  a little  of  the  cream ; 
put  the  rest  of  the  cream  to  them,  then  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  new  milk  to  the  almonds,  and  strain 
it  mto  the  cream  so  often  that  there  is  no  strength 
left;'  strain  all  together  into  a skillet,  set  it  over 
a charcoal  fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  comes  to  a ten- 
der curd;  put  it  into  a strainer,  and  hang  it  up 
till  all  the  whey  is  run  out ; then  take  six  ounces 
of  fine  sugar,  Avell  sifted,  and  a little  rose  Avater, 
and  beat  all  into  butter  with  a spoon. 
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To  make  Orange  Buttei\ 

Take  the  juice  of  twelve  oranges,  the  yolks  of 
eighteen  esro’s,  double  refined  suo’ar  sufficient  to 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  but  not  very  sweet ; set 
it  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  it  all  one  way  till  it 
grows  tliick;  put  in  as  much  butter  as  the  size  of 
a v’alnut,  and  a little  ambergris,  keep  it  smooth 
with  stirring;  when  it  is  thick  put  it  into  little 
china  dishes,  being  dipt  in  water  lirsf  that  it  may 
turn  out  the  easier., 

4 

To  make  Fairy  Butter. 

Take  the  yolks  of  two  hard  eggs,  beat  them  in 
a marble  mortar  with  a large  spoonful  of  orange 
flower  water,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  fine  sugar  beat 
to  powder;  beat  all  to  a fine  paste,  add  a like 
quantity  of  fresh  butter  just  taken  out  of  the 
churn,  and  force  it  through  a fine  strainer  full  of 
little  holes  into  a plate. 


SYLLABUBS,  BLANC-MANGE,  FLUM- 
MERY, &c. 

To  make  Everlasting  Syllahubs. 

Take  three  pints  of  the  thickest  and  sweetest 
cream  you  can  get,  a pint  of  rhenish,  half  a pint 
of  sack,  three  lemons,  near  a pound  of  double 
refined  sugar,  beat  and  sift  your  sugar,  and  put 
it  to  the  cream ; grate  oft'  the  yellow  rind  of  three 
lemons,  put  tlmt  in,  and  squeeze  the  juice  of 
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three  lemons  into  your  wine;  put  tliat  to  the 
cream,  beat  all  together  with  a ^ hisk  just  half  an 
hour,  then  take  it  up  all  together  with  a spoon,,  * 
and  fill  your  glasses. « 

Another  JVaij. 

Take  a quart -of  the  thickest  cream  you  can 
get,  make  it  very  sweet  wath  double  refined  su- 
gar, finely  beat;  grate  in  the  yellow  rind  of  twa 
large  lemons;  first  fill  your  glasses  one-third  full 
of  sack,  or  any  white  ’vvine  sweetened,  a little 
juice  of  orange  just  to  give  it  a pleasant  tailness, 
then  with  a whisk  beat  it  up  well  to  a froth,  take 
the  froth,  and  with  a spoon  put  it  in  your  glasses 
as  high  as  you  can  fill  them,  keep  it  whisking 
up  as  long  as  it  will  froth,  ‘and  put  it  in  the 
glasses ; if  your  cream  is  thin,  beat  up  the  yolk 
of  an  egg. 

To  jnake  a Mock  Syllabub. 

Take  a pint  of  sack  and  a pint  of  red  port,  the 
juice  of  a large  lemon  and  a Seville  orange; 
grate  in  the  yellow  rind  of  one  of  the  lemons, 
and  a little  nutmeg;  malm  it  pretty  sweet  witli 
fine  sugar ; take  two  quarts  ot  new  milk  from  the 
cow,  make  it  blood-warm,  put  it  in  a jug  with  a 
spout,  hold  it  high,  and  ])Our  it  in  as  if  milked 
trom  the  cow ; when  it  has  stood  five  minutes, 
have  ready  a pint  of  good  warm  cream,  and  pour 
that  all  over  in  the  same  manner;  it  will  be  best 
to  eat  directly,  but  very  good  two  or  three  hours 
after. 

To  make  a Syllabub  under  the  Cow. 

Put  a bottle  of  either  red  or  white  wine,  ale  or 
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cycle!*,  into  a china  bowl,  sweeten  it  with  sugar, 
and  grate  in  some  nutmeg;  then  hold  it  under 
the  cow,  and  milk  into  it  till  it  has  a fine  froth 
at  the  top ; strew  over  it  a handful  of  currants, 
clean  washed  and  picked,  and  plumped  before 
the  hre.  You  may  make  this  syllabub  at  home, 
by  havino’  new  milk  made  as  warm  as  from  the 
cow,  and  pouring  it  out  of  a tea  pot,  or  any  other 

vessel  with  a spout,  holding  your  hand  very  higln 

% 

To  make  Lemon  Syllabubs* 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  in  one 
piece,  and  rub  it  on  the  rind  of  two  lemons  till 
you  have  got  all  the  essence  out  of  them,  then 
put  the  sugar  into  a pint  of  cream  and  a gill  of 
mountain  wine,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  both  the 
lemons,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  hours ; then  whip 
it  with  a whisk,  or  mill  it  with  a chocolate  mill, 
and  as  the  froth  rises  take  it  off,  and  put  it  on  a 
sieve  to  drain ; let  it  stand  all  night,  then  put  the 
clear  into  the  glasses,  and  with  a spoon  put  on 
the  froth  as  high  as  you  can* 

To  make  Blanc-mange  xvith  Isinglass* 

Put  an  ounce  of  picked  isinglass  to  a pint  of 
Vater ; put  to  it  a bit  of  cinnamon,  and  boil  it 
till  the  isinglass  is  melted;  put  to  it' three  quar- 
ters of  a pint  of  cream,  two  ounces  of  sweet  al- 
monds, and  six  bitter  ones,  blanched  and  beaten, 
and  a bit  of  lemon  peel ; sweeten  it,  stir  it  over 
the  fire,  and  let  it  boil;  strain  it,  stir  it  till  it  is 
cool,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  put  it 
into  what  moulds  you  please ; turn  it  out,  gar- 
iiisli  with  currant  jelly  and  jam,  or  marmalade, 
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quinces,  See.  If  you  choose  to  have  your  Ihanc- 
mange  of  a green  colour,  put  in  as  much  juice  ot 
S]iinach  as  Avili  be  necessary  for  that  }jurpose,  and 
a spoonful  of  brandy;  but  it  should  not  then  re- 
tain the  name  of  blanc-mange,  (white  food,)  but 
Tenk-meuvj^e^  (greeji  food)  : if  you  Avould  liave  it 
yellow,  dissolve  a little  saffron  in  it;  you  sliould 
then  call  it  jaum-mange : or  you  may  make  it 
red,  by  putting  a bit  of  cochineal  into  a little 
brandy,  let  it  .stand  half  an  hour,  and  strain  it 
throngli  a bit  of  cloth;  it  is  then  intitlcd  to  tlie 
appellation  of  rouge-mange,  .Always  wet  the 
mould  before  you  put  in  the  blanc-mange.  ^ It 
may  be  ornamented,  when  turned  out,  by  stick- 
iiio'  about  it  blanched  almonds  sliced,  or  citron, 
according  to  taiu'y. 


To  make  clear  Blanc-mange. 

Take  a quart  of  strong  calf’s  foot  jelly,  .skim 
off  the  fat,  and  strain  it, "beat  the  whites  of  four 
eggs,  put  it  into  a jelly-bag,  and  run  it  tjnough 
several  times  till  it  is  clear;  beat  one  ounce  of 
sweet  almonds,  and  one  of  bitter,  to  a paste,  with 
a spoonful  of  rose  water  squeezed  through  a cloth; 
mix  it  Avith  the  jelly,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  very 
good  cream  ; set  it*'  over  the  fire  again,  and  keep 
stirring  it  till  it  is  almost  lioilmg;  pour  it  into^a 
boA\d,  and  stir  A^ery  often  till  it  is  almost  cola; 
then  Avet  your  moulds  and  lill  them. 


To  make  Blanc-mange  ztith  a preserved  Orange. 

Fill  your  orange  Avith  blanc-mange;  and,  Avhen 
cold,  stick  in  it  long  slips  of  citron,  like  Icuats; 

pour  blanc-mange  m the  dish;  Avhen  cold,  set 
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tlic  ornn^'C  in  the  iiiidolc;  garnish  Avith  pRSv^i^cd 
or  (IriccrlVuii-s:  or  you  may  f)oiir  bianc-niangc 
into  a mould  like  a I urk  s cap,  lay  lound  it  a 
little  broken ; put  a sprig  of  inyrde,  or  small  pre- 
served orange  on  the  top. 

To  7nake  Almond  Flummery. 

roil  three  ounces  of  liartshorn  in  two  quarts 
of  spring  water;  let  it  simmer  over  the  tire  six  or 
seven  hours,  till  half  the  water  is  consumed ; or  else 
put  it  in  a jug,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  witli  house- 
hold bread;  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  beat 
half  a pound  of  almonds  very  fme,  with  a qidm- 
titv  of  orange  flower  tvater ; when  they  are  beat, 
mix  a little  of  your  jelly  with  it,  and  some  tine 
sugar;  strain  it  with  the  rest  of  the  jelly,  stirring 
it  till  it  is  a little  more  than  blood-warm;  then- 
pour  it  into  your  basons  or  cups,  and  when  you 
use  them  stick  in  almonds  cut  small. 

\ 

To  make  Isinglass  Flummery. 

Put  six  ounces  of  isinglass  into  a quart  of  new 
milk,  sweeten  it,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  keep  it 
stirring  one  way  all  the  time,  'till  it  is  jellied; 
pour  it  into  your  basons,  and  when  cold  turn  it 
out;  }'ou  may  put  in  oiapge  flower  water  if  you 
chuse. 

To  make  Oatmeal  Flummery. 

Take  oatmeal,  steep  it  in  pure  clean  ’water  till 
it  turns  sour;  stir  it  every  day,  strain  it,  and  .put 
it  in  a kettle  over  the  fire ; keep  stirring  it  with 
a stick  one  wa}qall  the  time,  till  it  is  as  thick  as 
Jiasty-pudding;  then  pour  it  into  your  basons, 
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and  when  cold  turn  it  out;  you  may  eat  it  with 
miik,  ale,  or  wine,  sweetened. 

To  make  a pretty  Sort  of  Flummery. 

Piit^  three  large  handfuls  of  oatmeal  ground 
small  into  two  quarts  of  fair  water,  let  it  steep  a 
(lay  and  night,  then  pour  off  the  clear  water,  and 
put  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  water  to  it;  strain 
it  through  a fine  hair  sieve,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  as 
thick  as  hasty-pudding;  stir  it  all  the  while  that 
it  inay  be  very  smooth ; wdien  you  first  strain  it, 
before  you  set  it  on  the  fire,  put  in  one  spoopful 
of  sugar,  and  two  of  good  orange  flower  water; 
when  it  is  boded  enough,  pour  it  into  shallow 
dishes  for  use, 

7h  make  Hartshorn  Flum'ineyy. 

Put  half  a [jound  of  hartshorn  shavings  into  a 
saucepan  Avith  three  pints  of  water,  boil  it  gently 
till  reduced  to  a pint,  strain  it  into  a bason,  and 
set  it  liy  to  cool;  boil  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and 
let  it  get  cold;  put  the  jelly  on,  and  make  it 
blood- warm;  put  the  cream  to  it,  with  a gill  of 
white  wine,  two  spoonfuls  of  orange  flower  w^a- 
tei’,  sweeten  it  witli  fine  sugar,  and  beat  it  till 
vrell  mixed ; dip  your  moulds  or  cups  in  cold  wa- 
ter, then  put  in  the  fluinmerv;  when  it  is  cold, 
turn  it  out  into  a dish,  and  mix  a little  cream, 
white  wine,  and  sugar  together,  and  pour  it  into 
the  dish;  cut  a few  blanched  almonds  in  long' 
slips,  and  stick  in  the  top  .of  the 

Ayyolher  FFay. 

Put  four  ounces  of  hartshorn  shavings  into 
saucepan  with  two  quarts  of  spring  water,  let  it 
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slirmier  over  the  fire  till  reduced  to  a pint;  or 
put  it  into  a jug,  and  set  it  in  tlie  oven^  with 
houshold  bread;  strain  it  through  a sieve  into  a 
stew-pan,  blancli  and  beat  half  a pound  ofisucct 
almonds  with  a little  orange  flower  water,  mix  a 
little  of  your  jelly  in,  and  fine  sugar  enough  to 
sweeten  it;  strain  it  through  a sieve  to  the  othei 
jelly,  mix  it  well  together,  and  when  it  is  blood- 
warm  put  it  mto  moulds  or  half-pint  basons  ; 
when  it  is  cold,  dip  the  moulds  or  basons  in  warm 
water,  ai^d  put  them  into  a dish ; mix  some  white 
wine  and  sugar  together,  and  pour  into  the  dish , 
you  may  stick  almonds  in,  if  you  please. 

To  make  Welch  Tlimmery. 

Put  a little  isinglass  to  a quart  of  stiff  harts- 
horn jelly;  add  to  it  a pint  of  cream,  a little 
brandy,  and  some  lemon  juice  and  sugar;  boil 
this  till  it  is  thick,  then  strain  it;  you  may,  if 
you  please,  add  three  ounces  of  almonds,  blanch^ 
ed  and  beaten ; about  ten  bitter  ones. 

To  make  Yelloxv  Flummery, 

Beat  and  open  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  put  it 
into  a bowl,  and  over  it  a pint  of  boiling  water ; 
cover  it  up  till  it  is  almost  cold ; add  a pint  of 
vhite  wine,  the  rind  of  one,  and  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  well  beat,  and 
sweetened  to  your  taste ; then  put  it  into  a toss- 
ing-pan, and  continue  stirring  it;  when  it  boils, 
strain  it;  and,  when  almost  cold,  put  it  into 
moulds  or  cups. 

To  make  Solomorfs  Temple  in  Flummery, 

Having  made  a quart  of  stiff  flummery,  divide 

it 
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it  into  three  parts;  make  one  part  of  a pretfy 
thick  colour,  witli  a little  cochineal  ])niiscd  line, 
and  steeped  in  I rench  brandy  ,;  scrape  one  ounce 
of  chocolate  very  fine,  dissolve  it  in  a little 
strong  coffee,  and  mix  it  vith  another  part  of 
your  thimineryto  make  it  alight  stone,  colour; 
tlie  last  part  must  be  white;  then  M^t  your  tem- 
])le  niouid,  and  fix  it  in  a pot  to  stand  even;  fill 
the  top  bf^  the  temple  with  red  flummery,  for  the 
steps,  and  the  four  points  with  white; 'then  fill  it 
up  with  chocolate  iliimmeiy;  let  it  stand  till  the 
next  day,  loosen  it  round  with  a pih,  and  shake 
it  loose  very -gently,  but  do  not  dip  your  mould 
in  vrarm  water,  as.  it  will  take  off  t^he 'gloss,  and 
spoil  the  cpiour  ; when  you  turn  it  out,  stick  a 
sinali  sprig,  or  ilowerf^staik,  down  from  the  top 
of  every  point,  which  vdll' strengthen  them,  and 
make  them  look  pretty;'  lay  round  it  rock  candy 
sM'.eetmeats.  It  is  proper  for  a corner  dish  for  a 
large  table.  , 

7b.  make  Fraich  Fliimmeiy. 

Take  .a  quart  of  cream'  and  half  an  ounce  of 
'isinglass  beat  fine,  aiid  stir  them  together;  let  it 
boil  soltly  o\yr  a slow  fire  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
Stirring  it  all  the  time;  then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
sweeten  it  to  your  palate,  and  put  to  it  a spoon- 
ful of  rose. and  orange  flower  water;  strain  it, 
pour  it  into  glasses  or  basons,  and  v.hen  cold 
turn  it  out  and  lay  round  it  baked  pears. 
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ORNAMENTS  FOR  GRAND  ENTER- 

TAINMENI'S. 


To  make  Sagar  of  Roses,  in  Figures. 

Clip  off  the  white  from  tlie  red  bud^and  dry 
it  in  the  sun;  to  one  ounce  of  which,  finely  pow- 
dcTed,  take  one  pound  ot  loaf  sugar;  wet  the 
sugar  in  rosewater,  (but  if  in  season,  the  juice 
of  roses)  boil  it  to  a candy  height,  put  in  the 
powder  of  roses,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon;  mince 
all  wadi  together,  put  it  on  a pie  plate,  and  c^it 
it  into  lozenges,  or  make  it  into  any  figures  you 
please,  as,  men,  wamien,  or  birds;  and  if  you 
waint  ornaments  in  your  dessert,  you  may  gild 
or  colour  them,  as  in  the  w^onmvood  cakes. 

To  make  a grand  Trifle. 

Take  a very  large  deep  china  dish,  first  make 
some  ealves-foot  jelly,  with  ^Tdiich  fill  the  dish 
about  half  the  depth ; wdren  it  begins  to  jelly, 
liavc  ready  some  Naples  biscuits,  macaroons,  -and 
the  little  cakes  called  matrimony ; break  an  equal 
quantity  of  these  in  pieces,  and  stick  them  in 
the  jelly  before  it  be  stiff,  all  over  very  thick; 
pour  over  that  a quart  of  thick  swxet  cream, 
then  lay  all  round,  currant  jelly,  raspberry  jam, 
and  some  cal ves-foot  jelly,  all  cut  in  little  pieces, 
wdth  wdiich  garnish  your  dish  tliick  iili  round, 
intermixing  them,  and  lay  on  them  macaroons 
and  the  little  cakes,  being  first  dipped  in  sack; 
then  take  twx  quarts  of  the  thickest  cream  you 
can  get,  swxeten  it  rvith  double  refmed  sugar, 
grate  into  it  the  rind  of  three,  large  lemons,  and 
' ' " ' h ‘ beat 
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beat  it  up  with  a whisk ; take  off  the  froth  as  it 
rises,  and  lay  it  in  your  dish  as  high  as  you  can 
possibly  raise  it* 

7o  make  Cahes-foot  Jelly  for  the  above  Dish, 

Take  four  calves  feet,  set  them  on  the  fire  in 
a saucepan,  or  pot,  that  will  hold  two  gallons  of 
water,  and  let  them  boil  till  they  come  to  pieces, 
or  two  parts  wasted,  or  till  the  jelly,  by  taking  a 
little  out,  be  as  stiff  as  glue;  strain  it  through 
a sieve,  when  cold  take  off  the  fat  at  top  ; then 
take  two  quarts  of  this  jelly,  one  quart  of  moun- 
tain wine,  the  juice  of  six  large  lemons,  half  a 
pound  of  double  refined  sugar,  and  the  whites  of 
six  eggs,  beat  to  a froth ; mix  all  together,  let  it 
boil,  and  run  it  through  a jelly-bag  into  a bowl, 
on  a good  quantity  of  lemon  peel;  throw  vhat 
quantity  you  want  into  your  dish,  and  pour  the 
rest  into  another  dish,  so  that  you  may  cut  it 
out  when  cold  to  garnish  your  trifle  with* 

To  make  a Floating  Island, 

Take  a quart  of  very  thick  cream,  sweeten  it 
v/ith  fine  sugar,  grate  in  the  peel  of  two  lemons, 
and  half  a pint  of  sweet  white  wine;  whisk  it 
well,  till  you  have  raised  all  the  froth  you  can, 
pour  a pint  or  quart  of  thick  cream  into  a china 
dish,  according  to  its  depth;  take  two  French 
rolls,  slice  them  thin,  and  lay  them  over  the 
cream  as  light  as  you  can ; then  a layer  of  fine 
calves-foot  or  hartshorn  jelly;  roll  them  over  the 
currant  jelly,  then  put  the  French  rolls,  and 
whip  up  your  cream,  lay  it  on  as  high  as  you 
can,  and  what  remains  pour  into  the  bottom  of 
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Ish  tlie  rim  of  your  dish  witli  dii- 


of  the  table. 


To  make  a Hedge  Hog. 


Blanch  two  pounds  of  almonds,  beat  them 
well  in  a mortar,  with  a little  canal y and  oiange 
flower  water,  to  keep  them  from  oiling;  makc^ 
them  into  stiff'  paste,  and  beat  in  the  yolks  ot 
twelve  eggs,  leave  out  five  ot  the  whites,  put  to 
it  a pint  of  cream,  sweetened  with  sugar;  put  in 
half  a pound  of  sweet  butter  melted,  set  it  on  a 
furnace  or  slow  hre,  and  keep  it  constantly  stir- 
ring till  it  is  stiff  enough  to  be  made  into  the^ 
form  of  an  hedge-hog;  then  stick  it  full  of 
blanched  almonds,  slit  and  stuck  up  like  the 
bristles  of  an  hedge-hog;  put  it  into  a dish; 
add  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
beat  up ; sweeten  with  sugar  to  your  palate  ; stir 
them  together  over  a slow  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot ; 
then  pour  it  round  the  hedge-hog  in  a dish,  and 
let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold,  and  serve  it  up : or  a 
rich  calves-foot  jelly  made  clear  and  good,  poured 
into  the  dish  round  the  hedge-hog:  when  it  is 
cold,  it  looks -pretty,  and  makes  a neat  dish:  or 
it  looks  handsome  in  the  middle  of  a table  for 
supper. 

To  make  a floating  Island  of  Apples. 

Bake  or  scald  eight  or  nine  large  apples;  vdieii 
cold,  pare  them,  and  pulp  them  through  a sieve; 
heat  this  up.  with  fine  sugar;  put  to  it  the  whites 
of  four  or  five  eggs  that  have  been  beaten,  with 
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a little  rose  water  ; mix  it  a little  at  a time,  and 
beat  it  till  it  is  light;  heap  it  on  a rich  cold  cus- 
tard, or  on  jelly. 

To  jnake  a floating  Island  of  Chocolate, 

Take  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  mix  them 
up  with  two  ounces  of  chocolate  scraped;  pile  it 
on  a thin  custard  or  jelly. 

To  mahe  a dessert  Island. 

Form  a lump  of  paste  into  a rock  three  inches 
broad  at  the  top,  colour  it,  and  set  it  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a deep  china  dish;  set  a cast  figure  on  it, 
with  a crown  on  its  head,  and  a knot  of  rock 
candy  at  its  feet;  then  make  a roll  of  paste  an 
inch  thick,  and  stick  it  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
dish,  two  parts  round ; cut  eight  pieces  of  eringo 
roots,  al)out  three  inches  long,  and  fix  them  up- 
right to  the  roil  of  paste  on  the  edge ; make  gra- 
vel walks  of  sliot  comfits  round  the  dish,  and  set 
small  figures  in  them;  roll  out  some  paste,  and 
cut  it  open  like  Chinese  rails;  bake  it,  and  fix  it 
on  either  side  of  the  gravel  Avalks  Avith  gum,  and 
foi'in  an  entrance  where  the  Chinese  rails  are, 
with  tAV'o  pieces  of  eringo  root  for  pillars. 

f I i 

To  mahe  artijieial  Fruit. 

First  take  care,  at  a proper  time  of  the  year, 
to  save  the  stalks  of  the  fruit  Acith  the  stones  to 
them;  then  get  some  neat  tins  made  in  the 
sjia[)e  of  the  fruit  you  intend  to  make,  leaAung  a 
h()le  at  the  top  to  put  in  the  stone  and  stalk,  so 
contrived  as  to  open  in  the  middle  to  take  out 
the  fruit ; you  must  also  have  a frame  of  Avood 
to  fi:v  them  in ; in  praking  tjie  tins,  care  must 
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be  taken  to  have  tlicm  extremely  smooth  iii  the 

inside,  lest  by  their  roughness  they  mark  the 

fruit ; as  also  that  they  are  made  of  exact  shape 

to  what  they  represent,  for  a defect  in  either 

will  o‘ive  deformity  to  the  artihcial  fruit;  then 

take^two  cow  heels  and  a call’s  foot,  and  boil 

them  in  a gallon  of  soft  water  to  lags,  when  } OU 

have  a full  quart  of  jelly,  strain  it  through  a 

sieve,  put  it  in  a saucepan,  sweeten  it,  put  in 

some  lemon  peel,  with  perfume,  and  colour  it  to 

the  fruit  you  intend  to  imitate ; scir  all  togethei, 

give  it  a boil,  and  fill  your  tins;  put  m your 

stones  and  the  stalks  just  as  the  fruit  glows; 

when  the  jelly  is  quite  cold,  open  your  tins  tor 

the  bloom,  and  carefully  dust  powder  blue. 

( 

To  make  Moonshine* 

Take  the  shapes  of  a half  moon  and  five  or  se- 
ven stars;  wet  them,  and  fill  them  with  flum- 
mery;. let  them  stand  till  they  are  cold,  then 
turn  them  into  a deep  china  dish,  and  pour  le- 
mon cream  round  them,  made  thus : take  a pint  of 
spring  Water,  put  it  to  the  juice  of  three  lemons,^ 
and  the  yellow  rind  of  one  lemon,  the  whites  of 
fiv^e  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  four  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar;  then  set  it  over  a slow  lire,  and  stir  one 
Wiiy  till  it  looks  white  and  thick;  if  you  let  it 
boil  it  will  curdle ; then  strain  it  through  a hair 
sieve,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold ; beat  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs,  mix  them  with  your  whites, 
set  them  over  the  hre,  and  keep  stirring  it  till 
it  is  almost  ready  to  boil,  then  pour  it  into  a 
bason ; Avhen  it  is  cold,  pour  it  among  the  moon 
and  stars;  garnish  with  flowers.  It  is  a proper 
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dish  for  a second  course,  cither  for  dinner  of 
supper. 

To  malxe  a Fish  Pond. , 

Fill  your  large  fish  moulds  and  six  small  ones 
M’ith  flummery;  take  a china  bowl,  and  put  in 
half  a pint  of  stiff  clear  calves-foot  jelly ; let  it 
stand  till  cold,  and  lay  two  of  the  small  fishes  on 
the  jelly,  theriglit  side  down;  put  in  half  a pint 

• more  jelly,  let  it  stand  till  cold,  and  lay  in  the 
four  small  hshes  across  one  another,  that,  when 
yon  turn  the  bowl  upside  down,  the  heads  and 
tails  may  be  seen  ; then  almost  fill  your  bowf 
with  jelly,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold ; lay  in  the 
jelly  four  large  fishes,  fill  the  bason  full  with 
jelly,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day;  when 
you  Avant  to  use  it,  set  your  bowl  to  the  brim  in 

• hot  Avater  for  one  minute  ; take  care  that  you  do 
not  let  the  Avaiter  o'o  into  the  bason ; lay  your 
plate  on  the  top  of  the  bason,  and  turn  it  upside 
doAvn ; if  you  Avant  it  for  the  middle,  turn  it 
upon  a salycr;  be  sure  you  make  your  jelly  veiy 
still  and  clear. 


DRAGEES. 

To  make  French  Dragees. 

Take  any  quantity  of  almonds,  put  them  a short 
time  in  the  oyen  to  dry ; then  put  them  in  the  tos- 
sing-pan oyer  a small  fire,  and  keep  stirring  them 
till  they  arc  Avarm ; take  a quarter  of  a pound 

of 
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of  2,'uiii-n.viil)ic,  which  dissolve  on  the  fiiw  Av'ito  <.*. 
litde  water ; wlien  the  gum  is  dissolved,  add  to 
it  a little  elarilied  sugar,  and  boil  them  togethp 
a short  timCj  then  put  some  of  that  mixtui'C  iii 
the  tossing-pan  with  your  almonds,  keepstiiiing 
till  the  almonds  are  dry;  when  dry,  add  a little 
gum  to  them,  and  do  the  same  till  they  aie  ciiy 
again,  and  continue  so  doing  till  you  have  used 
all  your  gum;  then  add  as  much  claiilicd  sugai 
as  will  cover  die  almonds,  and  boil  it  a little , 
stir  your  almonds  till  you  see  they  aie  well  co- 
vered; you  must  take  care  to  stir  them  continu- 
ally, and  to  keep  always  an  equal  fire  under  your 
tossing-pan  ; Avhen  you  see  tlie  almonds  aie  well 
covcrSl,  take  a little  clarified  sugar  light,  that 
' is,  where  there  is  more  water  than  sugar,  dimi- 
nish your  fre,  and  give  your  almonds  tliree  oi 
four  washes  over  witli  the  sugar  in  moving  them, 
to  make  them  slip  to  and  fro  in  the  pan;  you 
may  even  sleek  them  in  the  pan  with  your  hand 
till  tiiev  begin  to  be  dry  ; then  continue  to  sleek 
them  with  the  pan ; and  take  them  oit  and  set 
them  in  the  stove  to  dry. 

To  make  Coriander  Dragees. 

Take  any  quantity  of  coriander  seeds,  put  them 
in  the  tos^sing-pan  over  the  fre,  and  let  them^ 
warm ; when  they  are  warm,  throv/  in  about  half 
a glass  of  vinegar,  stir  them  well  till  tliey  are 
dry  ; have  clarified  sugar,  which  boil  iu  another 
pan,  and  proceed  as  directed  for  tke  almonds,  till 
you  see  the  corianders  are  covered  to  the  size  you 
want  to  have  them  ; when  that  is  done,  take  the 
.corianders  out  from  the  pan,  wash  them  vrcll. 
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and  put  them  in  again,  and  stir  them  well  till 
they  are  all  warm,  then  have  clarified  sugar, 
which  boil  to  the  first  degree  ; when  this  is  done, 
put  it  in  an  instrument  of  copper,  made  on  pur- 
pose for  the  operation,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
which  there  is  a little  hole,  hang  it  up  by  a pack- 
thread string,  that  the  sugar  may  fall  from  about 
a 3^ard  height  into  the  pan  ^rhere  the  corianders 
are;  wdiile  the  sugar  falls  into  your  pan  keep  stir- 
ring wvell  your  corianders,  till  you  see  they  are 
weii  pearled  over  or  rough  and  grainy;  when 
they  are  sufficiently  so,  take  them  out  and  place 
them  in  the  stove  to  finish  drying. 

O 

To  make  Cinnamon  Dragees, 

Take  any  quantity  of  cinnamon,  put  it  to  soak 
in  Acater  for  one  day,  then  take  it  out  and  cut  it 
length-ways  into  small  fine  pieces ; put  it  in 
your  pan  and  just  heat  it  over  a gentle  fire,  then 
take  clarified  sugar,  wdiich  must  be  warm,  and 
put  a little  of  it  in  your  pan  ; then  stir  it  about 
with  your  hands,  that  those  bits  should  not  stick 
to  each  other  till  it  is  dry  ; give  your  cinnamon 
thus  two  or  three  bodies  by  keeping  stirring  wdth 
your  hands  till  it  is  pretty  well  covered ; after- 
wards continue  to  add  sugar  to  it  occasionally 
till  you  have  brought  it  to  the  size  you  would 
have  it ; then  nrocecd  for  the  rest  as  directed  for 
the  coriander,  till  it  has  done  pearling,  when  you 
may  put  it  in  the  stove  to  finish  diying. 

To  make  Cardamum  Dragees. 

Take  an}'  cpiantity  of  cardamums,  put  them  in 
the  oven  to  drv  : when  they  arc  w^ell  dried,  take 

them 
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them  off  the  fire,  and  pick  all  tlie  seeds  out  of 
them  ; clean  them  y»tII,  and  part  all  the  grains, 
for  they  frequently  stick  togetlier;  when  the  seed 
is  well  'cleaned,  put  it  in  the  preserving  pan  ; and, 
except  the  gmn,  which  you  wall  not  have  occasion 
to  make  use  of,  proceed  as  before  directed  for  the 
almonds. 

To  make  Caraway  Seed  Dragees. 

Take  any  quantity  of  caraw^ay,  put  it  in  the 
preserving  pan,  and  wdien  it  is  quite  Avarm  put 
in  clarified  sugar  a little  at  a time,  stirring  it  oc- 
casionally till  it  is  of  what  size  or  bigness  you 
wish  to  have  it;  then  proceed  as  directed  for  the 
almonds,  Avith  respect  to  the  managing  of  them 
from  that  time  to  the  putting  of  thein  in  the 
stove  to  dry. 

I 

To  make  Violet  Dragees. 

Take  one  ounce  of  guin>dragon,  Avhich  set  to 
soak  in  half  a pint  of  Avater,  for  tAventy-foiir 
hours  ; then  pass  it  through  a cloth,  and  put  it 
in  the  mortar;  first  pound  it  alone  to  make  it 
Avhiten,  then  add  to  it  some  poAvdered  sugar, 
and  continue  to  pound  it  in,  adding  sugar  at  in- 
tervals, till  your  paste  rises  Amy  high,  and  sticks 
to  yoiirpoAV’der;  then  take  it  off  and  put  it  in  a 
boAvl,  cut  a bit  of  it,  and  fill  it  Avith  pOAVxlered 
sugar  till  you  can  handle  it  Avithout  its  sticking 
to  your  fingers ; then  add  to  it  violet  poAvder,  and 
take  a bit  Avith  your  fingers,  Avhicli  roll  and  dress 
of  the  size  of  half  a corn  of  rice ; put  the  other 
in  a pot  to  keep  it  moist,  and  tliat  Avhich  you 
worked,  as  directed,  place  in  the  stove  to  dry, 

keep 
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keep  it  stirring  for  fear  the}^  should  ^stick  one  to 
another,  but  the  lire  rmist  be  very  gentle  ; when 
they  are  well  dried,  put  them  in  tlie  preserving; 
j)ai!  over  a slow^  tire,  and  v/hen  warm  put  some 
darilled  sugar  in  the  preserving  pan  tvith  a 
spoon,  and  stir  them  continually  till  they  are  dry, 
tiicn  add  another  spoonful  of  .sugar,  dry  it  again, 
and  repeat  it  till  your  dragees  are  brouglit  to  the 
si?,e  that  vou  wish  to  have  them ; and  proceed  as 
directed  for  the  almonds. 

To  make  Cofj'ee  Dragees. 

TalvC  paste,  made  in  tlie  same  veay  as  for  the 
last  drag'ces,  or  vrhich  you  have  remaining,  fdl  it 
vith  powdered  sugar;  take  some  ground  coflee' 
and  mix  vdth  it;  then  with  your  fingers  roll 
some  bits  of  it  to  tlie  size  of  coffee  beans,  put 
them  in  tlie  stove  to  dry;  and  when  dry,  give 
them  the  sugar  as  directed  for  the  violet  dragees. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS. 

7o  make  Orange  Rings  and  Faggots. 

Pare  voiir  oran^'cs  as  tliin  and  as  narrow  as 
you  can  ; put  tlie  parings  into  Avater  Avhilst  you 
prepme  the  rings,  Auhicli  is  done  by  cutting  the 
oranges,  so  pared,  into  as  many  rings  as  ypu 
please;  tlien  cut  out  the  meat  from  the  inside, 
and  put  the  rings  and  faggots  into  boiling  Aua- 
ter;  boil  them  till  they  are  teuvlcr,  then  put  them 

into 
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into  as  much  clarilied  as  will  cover  them  ; set 
them  by  till  next  day,  boil  them  all  tog-ether, 
and  set  them  by  till  the  day  after;  then  drain 
the  syrup  and  boil  it  till  it  is  very  smooth,  return 
your  oranges  into  it,  and  give  all  a boil;  the 
next  day  boil  the  syrup  till  it  rises  almost  up  to 
tlie  top  of  your  pan ; then  return  your  orangesr 
into  it,  give  them  a boil,  and  put  them  by  in  a 
pot  to  be  candied,  as  hereafter  mentioned,  when- 
ever you  shall  have  occasion. 

To  make  a Zest  of  China  Oranges.  ‘ 

Pare  off  the  outward  rind  of  the  oranges  very 
thin,  and  strew  it  only  with  fine  powder  sugar, 
as  much  as  their  own  moisture  will  take,  and  dry 
them  in  a hot  stove. 

f 

To  candy  Orange^  Lemon^  and  Citron. 

Drain  what  quantity  you  wish  to  candy  clean 
from  the  syrup,  wash  it  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
lay  it  on  a sieve  to  drain ; then  take  as  much  cla- 
rified sugar  as  you  think  Avill  cover  what  you 
will  candy ; boil  it  till  it  blow^s  very  strong,  then 
put  in  your  rings,  and  boil  dhem  till  it  blows 
again  ; take  it  from  the  fire,  let  it  cool  a little, 
and,  with  the  back' of  a spoon,  rub  the  sugar 
against  the  inside  of  your  pan,  till  you  see  tlic 
sugar  becomes  white;  then,  with  a fork,  take 
out  the  rings  one  by  one,  and  lay  them  on  a 
wire  grate  to  drain ; then  put  in  your  faggots, 
and  boil  them  as  before  directed  ; rub  the  sugar, 
and  take  them  up  in  bunches,  liaving  somebody 
to  cut  them  with  a pair  of  scissars  to  Avhat  size 
you  please,  laying  them  on  your  v/irc  to  drain. 
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Note. — Thus  you  may  candy  all  sorts  of 
oranges,  lemon  peels,  or  chips ; lemon 
rings  and  faggots  are  done  the  same  way, 
with  this  distinction  only,  that  the  le- 
mons ought  to  be  pared  twice  over,  that 
the  ring  may  be  the  whiter ; so  you  will 
have  two  sort  of  faggots  ; but  you  must 
be  careful  to  keep  the  outward  rind  from 
the  other,  otherwise  they  will  discolour 
them. 

To  make  Jine  Citron  of  green  Melons. 

Cut  them  aU  length-ways  into  quarters ; scrape 
out  the  seeds  and  inside,  and  preserve^  and  candy 
tlie  same  as  above,  only  with  this  diherence,  boil 
them  three  times  up  in  the  syrup. 

JSfote. — You  must  look  over  this  fruit  kept 
in  syrup,  and  if  you  perceive  any  froth 
on  tliem,  give  them  a boil;  and  if  they 
should  l)ecome  very  frothy  and  sour,  you 
must  first  boil  the  syrup,  and  then  all 
; together.  ' 

' To  maJve  Pippin  Knots. 

Take  your  pippins  and  wpigh  them,  then  put 
them  into  your  preserving  pan  ; to  every  pound 
put  four  oun(!es  of  sugar,  and  as  much  watei  as 
'will  scarce  cover  them ; boil  them  to  a jnilp,  and 
])ulp  them  through  a sieve;  then,  to  every  pound 
of  the  apples  weighed,  take  one  pound  of  sugar 
clarilicd ; boil  it  till  it  almost  cracks,  put  in  the 
paste,  and  mix  it  well  over  a slow  fire;  take  it  off 
and  pour  it  on  flat  pewer  plates,  oi  the  bottoms 
of  dishes,  to  the  thickness  of  two  crowns,  and 
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set  them  in  the  stove  for  tliree  or  four  hours ; 
then  cut  it  into  narrow  slips,  and  turn  it  up  into 
knots  of  what  shape  or  size  you  please;  put  them 
into  the  stove  to  dry,  dusting  them  a little;  turn 
them,  and  dry  them  on  the  otlier  side,  and,  when 
thorough  dry,  put  them  into  your  box. 

Note.’ — You  may  make  them  red,  by  add- 
ing a little  cochineal ; or  green,  by  put- 
ting’ a little  of  the  following  colour. 

To  prepare  a green  Colour. 

Take  gum-bouge  one  quarter  of  an  ounce,  of 
indico  and  blue  the  same  quantity  ; beat  them 
very  fine  in  a brass  mortar,  and  mix  with  it  a 
spoonful  of  water;  so  you  will  have  a fine  green. 

To  rock  candy  Violets. 

Pick  the  leaves  off  the  violets,  then  boil  some, 
of  the  finest  sugar  till  it  blows  very  strong,  which 
pour  into  your  candying-pan,  being  made  of  tin 
in  the  form  of  a dripping-pan,  about  three  inches 
deep;  then  strew  the  leaves  of  the  flowers  as  , 
thick  on  the  top  as  you  can,  and  put  it  into  a 
hot  stove  for  eight  or  ten  days ; Avhen  you  see  it 
is  hard  candied,  break  a hole  in  one  corner  of  it, 
and  drain  all  the  syrup  that  will  run  from  it, 
break  it  out,  and  lay  it  on  heaps  in  plates  to  dVy 
in  the  stove. 

To  candy  Violets  whole. 

Take  the  double  violets,  and  pick  off  th^  green 
stalks;  then  boil  some  sugar  till  it  blows  very 
strong,  throw  in  the  violets,  and  boil  it  till  it 
blows  again;  rub  the  sugar  against  the  sides  of 
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the  pan  with  a spoon  till  white  ; then  stir  all  till 
the  sugar  lea\'es  them,  and  sift  and  dry  thenu 
Jonquils  are  done  the  same  way. 

To  candi)  Figs. 

Take  figs  wlien  they  are  rij^c,  weigh  them,  and 
to  CA'cry  pound  of  figs  add  a pound  of  loat  sugar, 
wetted  so  as  to  make  a syrup;  put  the  figs  in 
when  the  syrup  is  made,  that  is,  melted;  let  it 
not  be  too  hot  wdien  you  put  them  in ; boil  them 
gently  till  they  are  tender,  and  put  them  up  in 
pots : if  they  are  kept  too  long  candied  they  lose 
their  beauty;,  but  when  you  are  desirous  to  use 
them,  and  you  take  any  out  of  the  pots,  you  ^ 
must  take  care  to  add  as  much  sugar,  boiled  to 
a candy  height,  as  wail  cover  those  remaining  in 
the  pots ; but  before  you  put  the  figs  into  the 
sugar,  they  must  be  washed  in  w^arm  w^ater,  and 
dried  with  a cloth;  let  not  your  syrup  be  boiled 
above  a syrup  candy  height ; let  the  figs  lie  a day 
or  two,  then  take  them  up,  and  lay  them  upon 
glasses  to  dry ; they  wall  candy  , with  lying  one 
hour  in  the  syrup,  but  it  is  better  that  they  lie 
longer. 

To  make  March  Pans. 

Blanch  and  beat  a pound  of  almonds  with  rose 
or  orange  floorer  water,  and,  when  they  are  well 
beaten,  put  in  half  a pound  of  double  refined  su- 
gar beat  and  scored;  work  it  to  a paste,  spread 
some  on  wafers,  and  dry  it  in  the  oven ; wdien  it 
is  cold,  have  rcac'ly  the'wliite  of  an  egg  beaten, 
with  rose  waiter  and  double  refined  sugar;  let  it 
be  as  thick  as  butter,  and  draw  your  march  pan 
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throiio'h  it,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  it  will  ice  in 
a little  time,  and  keep  for  use.  It  you  wish  to 
have  your  inareh  pan  large,  cut  it,  ^Avheii  it  is 
rollecf  out,  by  a gutter  plate,  and  edge  it  about 
like  a tart ; wafer  the  bottom,  and  see  as  atore- 
said  when  the  ice  is  rising;  you  may  coloui,  gi  r , 
-or  strev/  them  with  comfits,  and  form  them  in 
what  shape  you  please, 

Jllrs.  Smitlis  Way  to  candy  Cherries, 

Take  cherries  before  they  are  ripe,  stpne  them, 
and  pour  clarified  sugar  boiled  upon  them. 


Tv  candy  Apricots,  Pears,  Plumbs,  fy. 

Cut  your  fruit  in  half,  put  sugar  upon  them, 
bake  them  in  a gentle  oven  close  stopped  up,  let 
them  stand  half  an  hour,  and  lay  them,  one  by 
one,  on  glass  plates  to  dry. 


7b  make  Lady  Leicester's  Spanish  Pap, 

Take  a quart  of  cream,  boil  it  with  mace,  then 
take  half  a pound  of  rice,  sifted  and  beat  as  fine 
as  flour,  boil  it  with  the  cream  to  the  thickness 
of  a jelly ; sweeten  it  with  sugar,  and  turn  it  into 
a shallow  dish;  when  cold,  slice  it,  and  you  may 
eat  it  like  flummery,  with  cold  cream. 


To  candy  any  Sort  of  Flowers. 

Pick  your  flowers  from  the  white  part,  and 
boil  as  much  doulile  refined  sugar  to  candy  high 
as  you  think  will  receive  the  flowers  you  do ; then 
put  in  the  flowers  and  stir  them  about,  till  you 
perceive  the  sugar  to  candy  about  them;  take 
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them  off  the  fire,  and  keep  them  stirring  till  they 
are  cold  in  the  pan  yon  candied  them  in;  then 
sift  the  loose  sugar  from  them,  and  keep  them 
dry  in  boxes ; or  you  may  candy  the  flowers 
whole,  just  as  you  think  best. 

To  candy  Orange  Floxcers, 

Take  half  a pound  of  double  refined  sugar 
finely  beaten,  wet  it  with  orange  flower  water, 
and  boil  it  candy  high;  then  throw  in  a handful 
of  orange  flowers,  keep  it  stirring,  but  not  let  it 
boil;  and  when  the  sugar  candies  about  them, 
take  it  off  the  fire,  drop  it  on  a plate,  and  set  it 
by  till  it  is  cold.  , 

To  make  Sugar  of  Raspberries. 

Take  Miiat  quantity  of  fine  sugar  you  please, 
well  beattn  and  seeied ; put  it  into  a bason,  set 
it  over  hot  coals,  and  have  the  juice  of  raspber- 
ries infused  in  a pot  of  water,  as  you  do  your 
common  cakes;  then  throw  a little  sugar  among 
the  juice,  but  not  too  much,  that  it  may  not  dis- 
solve the  sugar,  but  dry  with  it  presently;  let  it 
dry  to  a candy  height,  and  it  will  keep  all  the 
year. 

To  make  Orange  Posset. 

Squeeze  the  juice  of  two  Seville  oranges  and 
one  lemon  into  a china  bason  that  holds  about  a 
quart,  sweeten  this  juice  with  the  syrup  of  double- 
refined  sugar,  ])ut  to  it  two  spoonfuls  of  orange 
flower  water,  and  strain  it  through  a fine  sieve; 
boil  a large  pint  of  cream,  with  some  of  the 
orange  peel  cut  thin;  when  it  is  pretty  cool,  pour 
it  into  a bason  of  juice  through  a flannel,  which 
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TTiiist  be  bold  <is  hig'b  as  you  can  fioin  the  lyison  , 
let  it  stand  a day  before  you  use  it  ; ^vhcn  it  goes 
to  table,  stick  slips  of  candied  orange,  lemon,  and 
citron  peel  on  the  top. 

To  make  a JVhim-xcham. 


Take  a pint  of  sack  and  half  a pound  of  Na- 
ples biscuits,  put  them  in  a deep  dish  oi  boA\l, 
and  let  them  stand  ten  minutes;  take  a quait  of 
cream,  whisk  it  well,  pour  it  over  the  wine  and 
biscuit,  and  send  it  to  table  directly ; it  must  be 
made  just  as  you  are  going  to  use  it:  you  must 
mind  to  put  in  as  much  biscuit  as  will  soak  up 
the  Avine,  and  no  more. 


To  make  Quadrille  Cards, 

Take  six  square  tins  the  size  of  a card,  fill 
them  Avith  very  stiff  flummery  ? Avhen  you  turn 
them  out,  have  ready  a little  cochineal  dissolved 
in  brandy,  strain  it  through  a muslin  rag,'  then 
take  a camels  hair  pencil,  and  make  hearts  and 
diamonds;  for  spades  and  clubs,  take  a fittle 
chocolate,  Avith  a little  sweet  oil  upon  a marble, 
rub  it  till  it  is  fine  and  bright;  if  you  chusc  the^ 
suit  to  be  in  hearts,  you  must  place  the  ace  of 
spades  first,  then  the  seven  of  hearts,  the  ace  of 
clubs,  the  ace  of  hearts,  and  the  two  and  three 
of  hearts;  if  in  diamonds,  the  same  as  hearts; 
but  if  you.  chuse  the  suit  in  black,  then  place  the 
ace  of  spades,  the  tAvo  of  spades,  the  ace  of  clubs, 
and  the  three,  four,  and  five  of  spades ; do  the 
same  in  clubs ; observe  that  the  tA\m  black  aces 
are  ahvays  trumps  in  any  suit;  poui*  a little  Lis- 
bon Avine  into  the  dish,  and  send  it  up. 
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To  make  a Dish  of  Snore, 

Put  in  cold  water  tAvelve  large -apples,  set  them 
on  a slow  fire,  ami  when  soft  put  them  on  a hair 
sieve,  skin  them,  and  put  the  pulp  in  a bason; 
beat  the  whites  oi  twelve  eggs  into  a froth;  sift 
Jialf  a pound  of  double  refined  sugar,  and  strew 
it  in  the  eggs;  beat  the  pulp  of  your  apples  to  a 
strong  froth,  and  beat  them  all  together  till  they 
are  like  a stiff  snow;  then  lay  it  on  a china  dish, 
heaped  as  high  as  you  can,  and  set  round  green 
knots  of  paste,  in  imitation  of  Chinese  rails,  stick 
a sprig  ot  myrtle  in  the  dish,  and  serve  it  up. 


To  make  Raspbcny  Fool, 

Bruise  a pint  and  an  half  of  raspberries,  put 
them  through  a sieve,  pound  half  a pound  of  fine 
sugar,  and  sweeten  them;  boil  a spoonful  of 
orange  flower  water  two  or  three  minutes ; take  a 
pint  and  an  half  of  cream  and  boil  it;  stir  it  till 
cold,  and  when  the  pulp  is  cold,  stir  them  both 
together  till  they  are  well  mixed,  then  put  them 
in  cups  or  glasses.  Gooseberry  fool  may  be 
made  in  the  same  manner,  only  using  milk  in- 
stead of  cream,  and  putting  in  three  yolks  of 
eggs  to  a quart  of  milk;  keep  stirring  it  whilst 
boiling,  and  till  it  is  cold : the  quantity  of  goose- 
berries must  be  one  (|uait. 
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To  make  Syrup  of  Roses. 

t 

Take  a gallon  of  soft  water,  put  it  into  an 
earthen  pan,  and  throw  in  as  many  rose  leaves 
as  will  soak  it  up;  cover  them  close,  set  them 
on  a slow  hre,  and  v/hen  they  begin  to  simmer 
take  them  off  and  let  them  stand  till  next  day ; 
strain  them,  set  the  liquor  on  the  fire,  and  when 
it  boils  put  in  as  many  rose  buds  as  will  soak  it 
up ; let  it  stand  till  the  next  day,  and  strain  it 
off  again  ; repeat  this,  day  after  day,  till  there  is 
not  above  a pint  and  a half  of  water  left ; put 
this  into  a long  pipkin  proper  to  make  your  sy- 
rup in ; set  it  on  the  fire,  when  it  boils  put  in  a 
pound  and  an  half  of  sugar,  scum  it,  let  it  boil, 
and  when  it  is*  cold  bottle  and  keep  it  for  use. 

Another  JVay. 

Infuse  three  pounds  of  damask  rose  leaves  in 
a gallon  of  warm  water  in  a well  glazed  earthen 
pot,  with  a narrow  mouth,  for  eight  hours,  which 
stop  so  close  that  none  of  the  virtue  may  ex- 
liale ; when  they  have  infused  so  long,  heat  the 
water  again,  squeeze  them  out,  and  put  in  three 
pounds  more  of  rose  leaves  to  infuse  for  eight 
hours,  press  them  out  very  hard ; then  to  every 
quart  of  this  infusion  add  four  pounds  of  fine 
sugar,  and  boil  it  to  a syrup ; when  it  is  cold, 
bottle  it  and  cork  them  tight 
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To  make  Sijy'up  of  Colt  foot. 

Take  of  coltsfoot  six  ounces,  maiden  liair  two 
ounces,  hyssop  one  ounce,  liquorice-root  one 
ounce;  iidil  tliem  in  two  (p’.arts  of  spring*  water 
till  one  fourth  is  cons-umed ; then  strain  it,  and 
put  to  tlie  liquor  two  pounds  of  fine  powder  su- 
gar ; clarify  it  wutli  the  Achites  of  eggs,  and  boil 
it  till  it  is  nearly  as  thick  as  honey. 

To  make  bahamic  Syrup  of  Tolu. 

Take  six  drachms  of  the  balsam  of  tolu,  and 
boil  it  in  twenty  ounces  of  spring  water  till  it 
is  half  consumed,  taking  care  not  to  scum 
it;  then  add  twenty  ounces  of  the  best  re- 
iine,d  sjiigar,  make  it  to  a syrup  rvithout  further 
boiling,  and  when  it  is  cold  strain  it  off. 

' ' AjioiJier  JVay. 

Boil  half  an  ounce  of  pearl  barley  in  three  se- 
veral Avaters,  strain  off  the  last  AAnter,  and  Avdien 
it  is  settled,  take  three  ounces  of  it  and  two 
ounces  of  tolu ; let  it  simmer  till  almost  a pint 
is  Avaisted,  and  put  in  tAro  pounds  and  an  half  of 
sugar,  boiling  it  gently  to  a syrup  of  AAdrat  thick- 
ness you  please,  and  Avh.en  almost  cold  strain  it. 

To  make  Syrup  qf  Mulberries. 

Take  the  clear  juice  ■ of  mulberries,  to  each, 
quart  of  juice  put  one  pound  of  Avdiite  sugar,  and 
make  it  into  a syrup  over  a sIoav"  fire. 

To  make  Syrup  cf  Poppies. 

Take :tAVp  pounds  of  corn-poppy  floAvers,  and 
four  pounds  of  warm  : spring . Avater  ; . let  them 
stand' to  infuse  twenty-four  hours,  then  strain 
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them,  nnd  add  fresh  flowers  to  the%\atei,  icttiiig 
the  water  be  Anirm  when  you  put  them  in  ; let 
them  stand  close  covered  till  next  day,  strain  it 
oft;  mid  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  boil  it 

to  a syrup. 

To  make  Syrup  of  Violets, 

Take  one  pound  of  fresh  pickled  violets,  boil 
five  half  pints^of  soft  water,  and  pour  it  over  the 
violets ; let  it  stand  close  covered  in  a well 
glazed  earthen  vessel  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
dissolve  in  it  -twice  its  own  weight  of  white  su- 
gar, so  as  to  make  a syrup  without  boiling. 

Another  JVay. 

Pick  the  violets  from  the  greens,  and  sift  them 
clean ; then  to  every  four  ounces  of  violets  add 
half  a pint  of  water  and  one  pound  of  coarse  su- 
gar; first  take  the  Avater  and  put  into  it  half  the 
sugar ; set  it  over  the  fre,  clarify  and  scum  it 
well ; beat  your  violets  lyell  in  a mortar,  and  in- 
fuse them  in  the  clarified  syrup  tor  some  time, 
niinding  the  syrup  is  not  too  hot  when  you  put 
in  the  Auolets ; when  they  have  infused  a while 
strain  them,  and  preserve  some  of  the  juice  in 
another  vessel,  and  let  it  stand  by ; put  in  the 
rest  of  the  sugar,  set  it  again  on  the  lire,  scum, 
it  and  keep  it  stirring ; vhen  it  has  boiled  softly 
some  time,  put  in  the  rest  of  the  juice,  and  one 
drop  of  the  juice  of  lemon  ; set  it  once  more,  for 
a short  time,  on  the  lire,  and  wdien  cold  put  it 
up  for  use. 

To  make  Syrup  of  Clo've  G lllyflowers. 

Gather  the  floAvers  early  in  the  inorniug,  pick 
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them  clean,  and  cut' the  white  from  the  red  ; to 
a c{uart  of  fio^\^c^s  put  two  quarts  of  spring*  water, 
let  it  stand  for  two  days  in  a cold  place,  and  after 
boil  it  till  it  comes  to  a quart ; strain  it  oif,  and 
put  in  half  a pound  of  double  refined  sugar,  and 
boil  it  up  again  for  three  or  four  minutes  ; pour 
it  into  a china  bowl,  let  it  stand  to  cool,  and 
wheii  it  is  quite  cold  scum  it,  put  it  into  bottles, 

cork  them  well,  and  tie  them  dowh  with  leather. 

* 

Another  JVay. 

Clip  your  gillyflowers,  sprinkle  them  with  fair 
water,  put  them  into  an  earthen  pot,  stop  them 
very  close,  set  them  in  a kettle  of  boiling  water, 
and  let  them  boil  for  two  hours  ; then  strain  out 
the  juice,  put  a pound  and  a half  of  fine  sugar 
to  a pint  of  juice,  put  it  into  a preserving-pan, 
set  it  on  the  fire,  keeping  it  stirring  till  the  sugar 
is  all  melted,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; then  set  it 
by  to  cool,  and  bottle  it, 

To  make  Syrup  of  Buckthorn, 

Gather  your  berries  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  set  them  in  an  earthen  pot  in  the  oven ; 
then  s(]iieeze  out  the  juice,  and  put  the  juice  of 
one  peck  of  berries  to  two  pounds  of  Lisbon  su- 
gar, and  boil  them  together  for  a quarter  of  ai) 
hour  ; let  it  cool,  and  bottle  it, 

Another  Way, 

Take  three  quarts  of  the  juice  of  clarified  buck- 
thorn berries,  and  four  pounds  of  brown  sugar ; 
make  them  into  a syrup  over  a gentle  fre,  and, 
while  it  is  warm,  mix  it  with  a drachm  of  the 

distilled 
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distilled  oil  of  cloves  dissolved  on  a lump  of  su- 
gar, for  it  will  not  dissolve  in  the  syrup. 

Note. — Take  great  care  yoit  have  the  true 
buckthorn,  as  there  are  many  spurious 
ones ; they  may  be  known  by  the  num- 
ber of  seeds;  the  genuine  buckthbrn  hav- 
ing four,  the  alder  buckthorn  only  two, 
and  the  cherry  buckthorn  one. 

To  make  a Syrup  for  a Cough  or  Asthma. 

Take  unset  hyssop,  coltsfoot  flowers,  and  black 
maiden  hair,  of  each  a handful,  and  two  handfuls 
of  white  horehound  ; boil  them  in  three  quarts 
of  water,  and  when  half  is  boiled  away  take  it 
oif,  and  let  the  herbs  stand  in  it  till  they  are 
quite  cold ; squeeze  the  herbs  very  dry,  strain 
the  liquor,  and  boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
scum  it  well,  and  to  every  pint  put  in  half  a 
pound  of  white  sugar,  and  boil  it ; when  it  be- 
comes a syrup,  put  it  to  cool,  and  bottle  it  off' ; 
do  not  cork  the  bottles,  but  tie  papers  over  them. 
This  is  very  good  for  a cough  : take  a spoonful 
night  and  morning,  and  one  whenever  the  cough 
is  troublesome. 

Another  Way. 

Take  one  ounce  of  conserve  of  roses,  one 
ounce  of  brown  sugar-candy,  and  two  of  raisins 
of  the  sun,  cleared  of  their  stones  ; to  these  add 
some  flower  of  brimstone,  mix  them  together, 
and  take  a spoonful  night  and  morning. 

Another  JFay. 

Take  pennyroyal  and  hyssop  water,  of  each 
half  a pint,  slice  to  them  a small  stick  of  liquo- 
rice 
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ri(‘e  and  a few  raisins  of  the  sun  stoned ; let 
tliem  simmer  a (juartcr  of  am  hour,  and  make  it 
into  a syrup  n ith  brown  sugar-candy  ; boil  it  a 
little,  and  then  put  in  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of 
siKiii  water,  and  give  it  a second  boil ; when  it  is 
cold^  bottle  it,  and  take  a spoonful  nig'ht  and 
morning,  with  three  drops  of  balsam  of  sulphur 
put  into  it, >; 

Another  Way. 

Take  maiden-hair,  oak-lungs,  and  fresli  moss, 
of  Ccich  a handful ; boil,  these  in  three  pints  of 
sj>ring  water  till  it  comes  to  a quart;  strain  it 
out,  and  put  to  it  six  pennyworth  of  saffron  tied 
up  in  a rag,  a<]ding  thereto  a pound  of  brown 
sugar-candy  ; boil  the  rujiior  up  to  a syrup,  and 
when  cold  bottle  it.  Take  a spoonful  when  the 
cough  is  trouldesome.  .. 

To  make  Syrup  oJ'  Balsarfi. 

Put  an  ounce  of  balsam  of  tolu  into  a quart  of 
spring  water,  and  boil  them  two  hours;  put  iu  a 
pound  of  white  sugar-caudy  finely  beat,  and  boil 
It  half  an  hour  longer;  take  out  the  balsam, 
strain  the  syrup  twice  through  a flannel  bag,  and 
when  it  is  cold  bottle  it.  This  syrup  is  also  excel- 
lent for  a cough : takO  a sfrooiitli!  at  night,  and 
a little  whenever  your  cough  is  troublesome, 

7o  make  Barley  Syrup. 

Take  a.  pound  of  fresh  barley,  put  it  in  water, 
and  when  it  boils  tlirow  the  water  away;  so. do 
a second  water  ; put  to  the  barley  a third  water, 
tlie  quantity  of  six  quarts,  and  boil  it  till  one 

third  is  consumed  : strain  out  the  barley,  and  put 

to 
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to  tlic  water  a Iiaiidful  of  scabious,  tornientil,  hys- 
sop, agTimoiiy,  liorehouiid,  luaidcii-hair,  saniolc, 
and  lx'tony;'burage,  bugloss,  rosemary,  mari- 
golds, sag’.e,-  violets,  and  cowslips,  of  these  a pint 
each  V hen  picked  ; a pound  of  raisins  of  the  sun 
stoned  ; lialf  apound  of  figs  cut ; a (piartcr  of  a 
pound  of  dates  stoned,  and  the  v hite  skin  next 
the  stone  taken  off';  half  a pound  of  greai  licpio- 
rice;  caraway  seeds,  fennel  seeds,  and  aniseeds,  of 
each  one  ounce;  hartshorn,  ivy,  elecampane  roots, 
of  each  one  ounce;  fennel  roots,  asparagus  roots, 
couchgrass  roots,  polipodium  roots,  oak-parsley 
roots,  of  each  one  handful;  after  they  are  clean- 
ed, bruise  the  liquorice  and  seeds,  and  slice  your 
roots  ; then  put  all  the  ingredients  into  your  bar- 
ley water,  cover  them  close,  and  let  them  hoil 
very  softly  twelve  hours ; afterwards  strain  it, 
press  out  the  juice,  and  let  it  stand  tAV^enty- 
four  liours  ; take  the  liquor  off  clear,  and  add  to 
it  half  a pint  of  damask  rose  water,  and  half  a 
pint  of  hyssop  water,  Avith  a pint  of  the  juice  of 
coltsfoot  clarified ; a drachm  of  saffron,  three 
pints  of  the  best  virgin  honey,  and  as  many 
pounds  of  sugar  as  there  are  cpiarts  of  liquor ; 
boil  this  an  hour  and  an  half,  keeping  it  clean 
scummed ; then  bottle  it,  cork  it  Aveli,  and  put 
-it  by  for  use.  It  is  good  for  an  old  cough:  take 
three. spoonfuls,  mixed  Avith  the  same  quantity 
of  sack,  night  and  morning. 

To  maliC  Syrup  of  JMarsii-JMaUo'iVs. 

Take  of  the  fresh  roots  of  marsli-mallows  tAv  o 
ounces,  and  parsley  roots  one  ounce ; licpaoiice 
loot,  the  tbps  of  marsh-mallows  and  mallows,  and 

liov 
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fi2's,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; raisins  stoned  hro 
ounces  ; sweet  almonds  blanched  one  ounce;  let 
all  these  steep  one  day  in  three  quarts  of  clear 
]>arley  water,  and  boil  it  to  two  quarts  ; press  out 
the  decoction,  and  when  grown  fine  by  standing 
in  the  liquor,  dissolve  one  ounce  of  gum  arabic, 
and  four  pounds  of  fine  sugar,  and  make  it  into 
a syrup. 

Another  TVaij. 

Take  four  ounces  of  marsh-mallow  roots,  grass 
roots,  asparagus  roots,  liquorice,  and  raisins  ston- 
ed, of  each  half  an  ounce  ; the  tops  of  marsh- 
mallows, pellitory,  pimpernel,  saxifras,  plantain, 
maiden-hair,  white  and  black,  of  each  one  hand- 
ful ; red  sisars  one  ounce ; bruise  all  these,  and 
boil  them  in  three  quarts  of  Avater  till  it  comes  to 
two  ; then  put  to  it  four  pounds  of  Avhite  sugar 
to  make  it  a syrup,  and  clarify  every  pint  Avith 
the  white  of  an  egg,  or  isinglass. 

To  make  Syrup  of  Saffr'oti. 

Take  a pint  of  balm  Avater  and  a pint  of  the 
best  Canary,  and  half  an  ounce  of  English  sat- 
fron  ; open  the  saffron,  and  put  it  into  the  liquor 
to  infuse,  let  it  stand  close  covered  so  as  to  be 
hot  and  not  boil,  and  continue  so  for  twelve 
hours  ; then  strain  it  out  as  hot  as  you  can,  and 
add  to  it  three  pounds  of  double  refined  sugar, 
and  boil  it  till  it  is  Avell  incorporated ; Avhen  cold 
bottle  it : a spoonful  in  any  simple  Avatcr  or  Avine 
is  a high  cordial. 

To  make  Syrup  of  Quinces. 

Take  your  quinces  and  grate  them,  pass  their 
pulp  through  a coarse  cloth  to  extract  the  juice, 

set 
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set  the  juice  before  the  sun  or  fire  to  settle,  and 
by  that  means  clarity  it ; to  every  four  ounces 
of  juice  take  a pound  of  sugar  boiled  into  a syiup 
with  spring  water  ; if  the  putting  in  the  juice  or 
the  cjuinces  should  check  the  boiling  of  the  s}  - 
rup  too  much,  give  it  a little  boiling  till  it  be- 
comes pearled,  then  take  it  off  the  lire,  and 
when  cold  put  it  into  bottles,  and  coik  them 

tight. 

To  make  Syrup  of  Citron. 

Pare  and  slice  your  citrons  thin,  lay  them  in  a 
china  bowl  with  layers  of  fine  sugar ; the  next 
day  pour  oft  the  li(|uor  into  a glass,  and  claiiiy 
it  over  a gentle  fire. 

To  make  Syrup  of  Peach  Blossoms. 

Infuse  peach  blossoms  in  as  much  hot  water 
as  will  cover  them,  let  them  stand  in  balnao,  or 
sand,  twenty-four  hours,  covered  close ; strain 
out  the  flowers  from  the  liquor,  and  put  in  fresh 
flowers ; let  them  stand  to  infuse  as  before,  strain 
them  out,  and  to  tire  liquor  put  fresh  peach  blos- 
soms, a third  time,  and  if  you  please,^  a fourth 
time;  then  to  every  pound  of  your  infusion  add 
two  pounds  of  double  refined  sugar,  and  set  it 
in  sand  or  balnao : this  makes  a syrup  which  will 
keep  for  use. 

To  make  Syrup  of  Cherries. 

Take  two  pounds  of  cherries  very  ripe  and 
sound,  pick  off  the  stalks,  take  out  the  stones, 
and  put  them  upon  the  fire  with  about  halt  a 
pint  of  water ; let  them  boil  up  eight  or  ten 
times,  and  strain  them  through  a sieve  put  two 
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pounds  of  sugar  over  the  fire  with  a little  water, 
boil  it  till  it  cracks  and  sparkles,  then  put  in 
your  cherry  juice,  and  boil  them  together  till 
-they  acquire  the  consistence  of  syrup. 

To  make  Syrup  of  Apricots. 

According  to  the  time  you  intend  keeping 
your  syrup,  it  is  necessary  to  put  more  or  less 
sugar.  To  keep  apricot  syrup  from  one  season 
to  another,  the  proportion  will  be  two  pounds  of 
sugar  to  a pound  of  fruit : stone  a pound  of  ripe 
apricots,  peel  the  kernels  and  apricots,  and  cut 
them  into  little  bits;  put  two  pounds  of  sugar 
into  a saucepan  with  a glass  of  water,  and  boil  it 
to  the  same  height  as  for  the  cherries;  then  put 
in  the  apricots  with  their  kernels,  and  boil  them 
together  over  a moderate  lire,  till  the  syrup  will 
extend  into  a thread  between  your  fingers  with- 
out breaking,  and  strain  it  through  a sieve. 

Another  IVciy. 

Having  cut  the  apricots  and  kernels,  as  before, 
put  them  upon  the  fire  with  a glass  of  water,  and 
boil  them  till  they  are  reduced  to  a marmalade ; 
put  them  into  a sieve  and  strain  off  all  the  juice, 
let  it  settle,  and  strain  it  again  through  a nap- 
kin; add  the  juice  to  the  sugar,  and  let  it  boil  to 
the  consistence  of  a strong  syrup. 

To  make  Syrup  of  Apples^ 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  golden  pippins 
perfectly  sound,  cut  them  into  very  thin  slices, 
and  boil  them  with  half  a gill  of  water ; when 
they  are  reduced  to  a marmalade,  wring  them  in 
a linen  cloth,  and  express  all  the  juice;  let  the 
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hiice  settle,  pour  it  clear  off,  and  to  a gill  take  a 

boil  it  to  the 

the  svrup  of  cherries;  and  then  put  m J 
of  the  apples;  let  them  boil  together  till  the  sy- 
rup M’ill  extend  to  a thread  between  your  fingers, 
without  easily  breaking. 

To  make  Syrup  of  Lemons. 

Syrup  of  lemons  is  not  usually  made  tdl  waiit- 
ed  for  use;  when  you  have  occasion  for.it,  put 
half  a pound  of  sugar  into  a "pan,  r i h a 
small  glass  of  water;  make  it  boil  and  skmr  it 
and  le't  it  continue  to  boil  till  it  will  extend  into 
a thread  between  the  fingers,  which  breaks  and 
forms  a drop  upon  the  fingers;  then  put  m the 
juice  of  a small  lemon,  let  it  bod  up  a few  tunes, 

and  use  it. 

To  make  Syrup  of  Capillaire. 

Put  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  maiden-hair  for 
a moment  into  boiling  water;  take  them  out  and 
infuse  them  at  least  twelve  hours  upon  hot  em- 
bers, and  then  strain  them  through  a sieve;  pu 
a pound  of  sugar  into  a saucepan  with  a gooa 
o-las5  of  water,  boil  it  to  the  same  degree  as  tor 
tire  syrup  of  violets,  and  put  in  your  capillaire  or 
maiden-hair  water,  not  suffering  it  to  boil ; take 
it  off  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  is  mingled  with  the 
suo-ar;  put  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  close  covered, 
and  set  it  during  three  days  over  hot  embeis, 
keeiring  the  heat  as  ecpial  as  you  can,  and  not 
too  violent:  when  the  syrup  will  extend  into  a 
long  thread  between  your  fingers,  put 
bottles,  taking  care  not  to  cork  them  till  the 

srrup  is  ciuite  cold. 
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7o  make  Syrup  of  Orgeat. 

To  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  add  two 
ounces  of  the  four  cold  seeds,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  liltter  almonds ; blanch  the  bitter  almonds  in 
boiling  water,  and  as  you  do  them  throw  them 
into  cold  vrdter;  when  they  are  drained,  put 
them  into  a mortar  with  the  cold  seeds,  and 
pound  the  whole  together  till  it  is  very  fine;  as 
you  beat  it,  to  prevent  it  from  turriing  to  oil, 
put  in  from  time  to  time  half  a spoonful  of  cold 
watci’ ; afterwards  mix  it  with  a full  gill  of  warm 
water,  and  let  it  infuse  upon  a*  slow  fire  for  three 
hours  ; strain  it  through  a coarse  napkin,  squeez- 
ing it  hard  with  a wooden  spoon  that  the  powder 
of  the  almonds  may  pass;  thendake  a pound  of 
sugar,  and  boil  it  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
syrup  of  violets,  and  finish  it  on  the  embers  as 
directed  for  the  capillaire. 

To  make  Syrup  of  red  Cabbages. 

Cut  and  wash  a large  red  cabbage,  put  it  into 
a stcw-j)an  and  l)oil  it  in  water  three  or  four  hours, 
and  till  tliere  remains  no  morr  than  a pint  of 
liquor  ; put  the  cabbage  into  a sieve,  scjueezing 
it  till  you  have  expressed  all  the  juice;  let  it  set- 
tle, and  pour  it  off  clear;  then  put  a pound  of 
Karbonne  honey  into  a saucepan,  with  a glass  of 
water;  let  it  boil,  skimming  it  often;  when  the 
honey  is  very  clear  put  in  the  cabbage  juice,  and 
boil  them  together  till  of  the  consistence  of  sy- 
rup, like  the  preceding. 

To  make  Syrup  of  IT) juice. 

Tut  two  pounds  of  sugar  upon  the  fire  with  a 
gill  of  water,  make  it  boil  and  skim  it,  letting  it 

coptinue 
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coiitiiiiie  to  boil  till,  in  dipping  the  skimmer  in, 
shaking  it  over,  and  blowing  across  the  holes, 
the  sugar  rises  in  little  sparkles;  then  have  ready 
the  juice  expressed  from  two  pounds  of  sour 
grapes,  very  green  and  large,  the  seeds  being 
first  taken  out  and  the  fruit  pounded,  ahd  put  it 
into  the  sugar,  letting  them  boil  togetlier  till  re- 
duced to  a very  strong  syrup,  which  you  will, 
know  by  its  forming  a strong  thread  between 
your  tingers  without  breaking. 

To  make  Synip  of  JVater  Cresses. 

Bruise  a peck  of  water  cresses,  put  to  them 
two  quarts  of  water,  and  when  it  has  stood 
twenty-four  hours,  put  to  it  some  more  water  to 
cover  it,  with  a pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar;  then 
let  the  whole  be  boiled  up  till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
quart,  let  it  be  taken  off  to  cool,  and  pour  on 
it  a pint  of  rum,  when  it  must  be  squeezed  out 
and  bottled. 
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BILLS  OF  FARE. 


WITH  a view  of  rendering*  tins  Treatise  on 
Confectionary  a complete  preceptor  to  the  inex- 
perienced, and  the  most 'useful  and  perfect  work 
ever  published  on  the  subject,  we  here  insert  a 
few  Bills  of  Fare  for  desserts  for  private  families; 
yet  that  being  in  some  degree  a thing  depending 
upon  the  fancy,  the  season  of  the  year  for  fruits, 
See.  it  will  be  a difficult  matter  to  please  the  taste 
of  the  experienced  Confectioner.  However,  re- 
curring to  the  intention  above  stated,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  them  agreeable  to  the  most 
approved  methods  ; trusting,  at  least,  that-  they 
will  be  found  to  be  a guide  to  the  young  practi- 
tioner. 

Ice  cream  is  a thing  used  in  all  desserts,  as  it 
is  to  be  had  both  winter  and  summer;  and 
in  London  is  always  to  be  had  at  the  confec- 
tioners. 

It  would  be  useless  to  give  directions  for 
Crand  Desserts;  those  who  give  such  rich  des- 
serts, either  keep  a proper  person,  or  have  them 
of  a Confectioner;  who  not  only  has  every  thing 
wanted,  but  every  ornament  to  adorn  it  with, 
without  being  attended  with  the  least  inconve- 
Tiience.  Though  it  certainly  is  highly  commend- 
able in  every  young  Liidy  to  attain  pertection  in 
this  beautiful  display  of  modern  domestic  refine- 
ment; if  it  be  only  with  a view  of  giving  in- 
vStructions  to  her  servants. 
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For  country  Ladies  it  is  a delightful  amuse- 
ment, both  to  make  the  sweetmeats  and  dress  out 
a dessert,  as  it  depends  wholly  oii.fancy,^  and  is 
attended  with  but  little  expence. 


Peaches. 

Lemon  cream. 
\ 

A large  dish 
with  figures, 
and  grass  or 

Plumbs. 

Plain  ice 

» moss  about 

Raspberry  Ice 

cream. 

it,  and 

flowers 

only  for  shew. 

1 

cream. 

Apricots. 

- 

Nectarines.' 

' 

Syllabubs. 

• 

m 

r 

1 

Coloured 

Peaches  in 
Brandy. 

Heart 

wafers. 

A dish  or 
salver,  a 
dish  of 

biscuit. 

Compote  of 

jellies  5 in- 

Compote  of 

pears. 

termixed  ^ 

with  wet 
sweetmeats.. 

chesnuts. 

1. 

Savoy  biscuit. 

f • * 

• t 

• ' , 

-Morelia  cherries 

White  wafers. 

* 

T r » 1 • 

in  brandy. ' 
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A gizzard  cream. 

Coloured  sweet- 
meats in  glasses. 

; 

High  flowers, 
images,  &c. 
dressed  with 

Katafia  drops.  grass,  moss,  Spuiigc  biscuits. 

and  other  or-  , 

naments  ac- 
cording to 
fancy. 


Lemon  cream 
in  glasses. 


Wet  sweetmeats 
in  glasses. 


V . 

A floating  island. 


Jellies, 


The  above  midclle  frame  should  be  made  either 
. in  three  parts  or  five,  all  to  join  together,  which 
may  serve  on  different  occasions;  on  which  sup- 
pose gravel  walks,  hedges,  and  variety  of  diffe- 
rent things,  as  a little  Chinese  temple  for  the 
middle,  or  any  other  handsome  ornament;  which 
may  be  procured  from  the  Confectioners,  and  will 
serve  year  after  year;  the  top,  bottom  and  sides 
are  to  be  set  out  with  such  things  as  are  to  be 
got,  or  the  season  of  the  year  will  allow,  as  fruits, 
nuts  of  all  kinds,  creams,  jellies,  whip  syllabubs, 
biscuits,  kc.  and  as  many  plates  as  you  please, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  table. 

All  this  depends  wholly  on  a little  experience, 
and  a good  fancy  to  nrnament  in  a pretty  man^ 

uer; 
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ner;  you  must  have  artificial  flowers  of  all  sorts, 
and  some  natural  ones  out  of  a garden  in  sum- 
mer time  do  very  well  intermixed. 


Lemon  cream.  * 

Peaches. 

Plumbs. 

Plain  ice 
cream. 

A dish  only’ 
for  shew, 
with  figures, 
&c.  &c. 

Raspberry 

cream. 

Apricots. 

Nectarines. 

Syllabubs. 

- 

^ Ice  cream. 

Fruit; 

Fruit. 

\ 

One  large  dish 
in  the  middle 
of  jellies, 
cream, 
and 

syllabubs. 

• ...  - 

Fruit. 

Fnilt. 

' Ice  cream  of 
different  sorts.  .. 
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Dried  apples. 


Almonds  and 
raisins. 


fot  oranges. 


Ice  cream. 


Walnuts. 


Jellies  and  biscuits. 


Sweet- 
meats 
wet  and 
dry. 


Jellies  and  biscuits. 


Stewed  pippins 
with  thick  cream 
poured  oyer  them. 


Wet  and*  dry- 
sweetmeats, 
and  jellies 
botli  red  and 
white,  in- 
termixed, 0 
adorned 
with  flowers. 


Pears  stewed  purple 
with  flne  > 
ratafia  cream 
poured  over  them. 


Chesnuts. 


Stewed 

pears. 


Pistachio  nuts. 


Ice  cream. 


Ratafia  cakes. 


t 
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Fruit. 


Creams. 


Fruit. 


Large  Seville  . 
orange  sliced, 
with  double 
refined  sugar 
strewed  over. 
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, Ice  cream. 


Two  salvers  one 
above  another, 
whipt  syllabubs 
and  jellies  inter- 
mixed with  crisped 
almonds,  and 
little  ratafia 
cakes,  one  little 
one  above  all, 
with  preserved 
orange  or  pine 
apples,  little 
bottles  with 
florcers  to  adorn 
k,  and  nlcknacks 
strewed  about 
the  salver. 


Ice  cream,' 
different  colours. 


Fruit. 


Little  cakes. 


Fruit. 


Almonds 
and  raisins. 


2 G 2 
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Ice  cream. 

• 

Stewed  pippins, 

- 

Little  pot  oranges. 

Compote  of  pears. 

A 

grand 

trifle. 

1 

Compote  of  chesnuts. 

Pistachio  nuts. 

Nonpareils. 

Ice  creams, 
diiFerent  colours. 


I 

L 


Jellies. 


Fruit.  . - 

A high  salver 
with  syllabubs, 
a little  raised 

Fruit. 

Almond 

above 

• Almond 

flummery. 

with  a pre- 
served orange 
or  lemon. 

creams. 

Fruit. 

Fruit. 

bellies. 
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Whipt  syllabubs. 


Blanc-mange, 
stuck  with 
almonds. 


Ice  cream 


f 


Chesnuts. 


t 


Two  salvers 
one  above 
another,  on  the 
bottom  one 
jellies,  the 
top  a large 
glass  cup 
covered  witli 
raspberry 
cream. 


Dried 

cherries. 


/ 

Ice  cream. 


Almond  flummery. 


» ^ Whipt  syllabubs, 


I As  to  all  sorts  of  little  biscuits,  almonds,  and  nicknacks, 
thrown  in  the  middle  of  the  salver,  or  wet  sweetmeats  in  little 
glasses,  they  may  be  intermixed  according  to  fancy. 
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Golden  pippins. 

Chesnuts. 

' / 

Plumbs. 

Blanc-mangc. 


Dried  cherries. 

i 

Winter  pears. 
Pistachio  nuts. 


Whipt  syllabubs. 


Jellies,  lemon 
cream,  and 
sweetmeats, 
both  wet  and 
dry,  piled 
upon  salvers, 
widi  crisped 
almonds,  and 
nicknacks. 


Whipt  syllabubs. 


\ 


Lemon  cream. 


Jellies. 


Almond  flummery. 


Filberts , 

Large  oi*anges, 
sliced  and 
sugar  strewed 
over: 


Nonpareils. 


Ice  cream. 


Dried  plumbs. 


Grapes. 

Almonds 
and  raisins. 
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Peaches , 
Filberts. 


; 


Creams.  . 

4 


Cherries. 

s 

Fine  pears. 


Jellies. 


Nectarines. 

, Green  gages. 

Whipt 

syllabubs.  ' , 

. j.  - 

Almond 

flummery. 

Walnuts. 

Grapes; 

Jellies. 


Ice  cream. 


Filberts. 

) 

Dried  plumbs. 

Grapes.  . 

Floating  * 

island. 

y 

Pears. 

1 

Nonpareils. 

Walnuts. 

Ice  cream^ 

differeiit  colours. 

1 
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Ice  cream,  different  colours. 


i 

Clear  jellies. 

• 

Whipt  syllabubs. 

In  the  middle  a 
high  pyramid 
of  one  salver 
above  another. 

Lemon  cream 
in  glasses. 

Nonpareils. 

the  bottom  one 
large,  the  next 

Golden  pippins. 

Blanc-man^e  stuck 

smaller,  the 
top  one  less ; 
these  salvers 
are  to  be  filled 
with  all  kinds 
of  w'et  and  dry 
sweetmeats 

Blanc-mange  stuck 

witli  almonds. 

in  glass,  baskets. 

with  almonds. 

Pistachio  nuts. 

or  little  plates  j 
coloured  jellies, 
creams,  &c. 
biscuits,  crisped 
almonds,  and 
little  nicknacks. 

Almonds. 

and  bottles  of 
flowers  prettily 
intermixed  5 the 

and  raisins. 

' 

little  top  salver 
must  have  a large 
preserved  fruit  in  it. 

4 

N 

; 

Lemon  cream 

Clear  jellies 

in  glasses. 

/ 

in  glasses. 

✓ 

Whipt  syllabubs. 

Ice  cream,  different  colours. 
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Lemon  cream,  in  glasses. 

Peaches. 

Nectarines. 

' % 

Ice  cream. 

V 

Walnuts. 

Grapes, 

% 

Golden  pippins.. 

t 

Almond  flum- 
mery, stuck 
with  almonds. 

Two  large- 
' salvers  in  the 

middle,  one 
' above  anotlier, 

in  the  top  ‘ - 
whipt  syllabubs, 
a garland  of  flowers 
raised  above  them, 
the  bottom  one 
, filled  with  clear 

jellies. 

1 ^ 

Almond  flum- 
mery stuck 
with  almonds. 

/ 

' 7 " 

♦ 

Filberts. 

Nonpareils. 

Pears. 

Ice  cream. 

• 

Apricots. 

• 

Plumbs. 

- 

Lemon  cream,  in  glasses.' 

* 

Note. — ^You  may  alter  the  side  plates  as  you  think  proper,  or 
witli  such  fruit  and  things  as  you  can  get. 
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Filberts. 


Wliipf  syllabubs . 


Ratafia  cakes. 
» ' 


JelUes. 


A large  dish  of 
fruit  of  all  sorts, 
piled  up,  and 
set  out  with 
green  leaves. 


Ratafia  cakes. 


Whipt  syllabubs. 


Jellies. 

i 


Filberts. 


Raberrlce  cream. 


Walnuts. 

/ 

Jellies  piled  up 

Nonpareils. 

Green 

on  two  salvers. 

Black 

and  black 

a large  glass  in 

and  green 

• 

grapes. 

% 

the  middle. 

grapes. 

Ptiars. 

Filberts. 

\ 

Gooseberry  fool. 
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Peaches  and  Nectarines.  i 

Walnuts. 

1 • 

Plumbs. 

Grapes. 

JellieS;,  and 

cream  in-  ^ ■ Grapes.  < 

termixed. 

Currants. 

• 

Filberts. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines, 

1 

- 

Raspberries. 

Filberts. 

• 

1 

» Gooseberries. 

1 

Sugar. 

Small  biscuits. 

Red  cherpes. 

1 

Two  salvers  Black  cherries, 

one  above 
another ; on  the 

Small  biscuits. 

, top  cream^,  in  a 

large  glass  bowl; 

, the  bottom  , Sugar, 

jellies. 

Currants. 

Filberts, 

1 

Strawberries. 

2 H 2 
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Sugar  in  plates. 


Almond  cream 
in  cups. 


Ratafia  cakes. 
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Almond  flummery, 
stuck  with  alr^onds. 


One  large 
salver  in  the  - 
middle  filled 
with  jellies  and 
whipt  syllabubs, 

' and  a garland 
of  flowers 
meeting  a lover. 


A bason  of  cream. 


'Pistachio  nuts. 


“Small 

cheesecakes. 


Sugar  in  plates. 


C01U)IAL 


COXTECTIOJfER. 


CORDIAL  WATERS,  &c. 

r 

To  make  fine  sweet  JVaters, 

Take  four  pounds  of  damask  rose  water,  of 
lavender  waater  and  spike  water,  three  ounces 
each ; the  waatcr  of  blossoms  of  lemons  or  oranges, 
the  waater  of  the  blossoms  of  a myrtle  tree,  blos- 
soms of  jessamine  and  marjorum,  of  each  half  a 
pound;  add  of  storax  calamita  and  benjamin,  a 
drachm  each,  and  of  musk,  half  a scruple;  min^ 
gle  them  well  together,  and  keep  it  in  phials  w’cll 
stopped  six  days  ; then  distil  it  in  balneum  ?vla- 
rice,  and  keep  the  water  in  a glass  vessel  httccii 
days  in  the  sun,  and  it  wall  be  tit  for  use. 

Another  fVay. 

Take  of  fresh  flowers  of  rosemary,  two  pounds, 
damask-rose  w^atcr,  two  pounds,  and  a scruple  of 
amber  ; put  these  into  a glass  phial  w^ell  stopt  for 
ten  days ; distil  it  in  Balneum  Marios,  and  keep 
it  in  a glass  phial  stopt  very  close. 

Another  fVay. 

' Take  four  pounds  of  the  above-mentioned  wa- 
ter, tA\'0  pounds  of  damask-rose  wnter,  and  half  a 
scruple  of  amber  ; mix  these  together,  keep  them 
close  stopt  in  a phial  and  put  it  in  the  sun  for  a 
month,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  - 

^ 4 

Another  JVay. 

Take  four  pounds  of  damask-rose  w^ater,  wdth 
Six  ounces  of  lavender  waiter,  three  pounds  of 

jessamine 
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jessamine  flov/ers,  and  half  a scruple  of  fine 
imisk;  keep  them  ten  clays  in  a vessel  close 
stopt,  distil  it  in  Balneum  Marise,  and  it  will  be 
extremely  good. 


Another  Way. 

Take  the  peels  of  oranges  and  green  citrons, 
of  each  half  an  ounce,  a scruple  of  cloves,  and 
six  ounces  of  the  flowers  of  spike;  mix  them  all 
together  witli  six  pounds  of  damask-rose  water, 
let  it  stand  in  a vessel  covered  for  the  space  of 
ten  days,  distil  it  in  Balneum  Mari®,  and  it  will 
be  exceedingly  good. 


Another  Way. 

/ 

Take  two  pounds  of  darnask-rose  leaves,  half  a 
scruple  of  good  amber,  and  beat  them  together  ; 
set  it  upon  hot  embers  two  or  three  days,  and 
steep  them  ten  days  in  ten  pounds  of  damask- 
rose  water  ; then  distil  it,  and  let  it  stand  in  the 
sun  fifteen  days. 

Another  Way. 


' Take  sweet  marjorum,  lavender,  rosemaiy, 
muscovy,  maudillon  balon,  fine  walnut  leaves, 
damask  roses,  and  pinks,  of  eacli  a like  quantity, 
and  sufficient  to  fill  the  still;  then  take  of  the 
best  orange  and  damask  rose  powder,  and  storax, 
each  two  ounces ; strew  one  or  two  handfuls  of 
the  powder  upon  your  herbs,  and  distil  them 
with  a slow  fire;  tie  a little  musk  in  a piece -of 
lawn,  and  hang  it  in  the  glass  your  water  drops 
into  ; when  it  is  all  distilled,  take  out  the  cake, 
and  mix  tliem  with  the  powders  that  are  left ; 
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lay  them  among  your  clothes,  or  with  sweet  oils, 
and  burn  them  for  perfumes. 

To  perfume  Roses, 

Take  damask-rose  buds  and  cut  olf  the  whites ; 
then  take  orange  flower  or  rose  water,  wherein 
benjamin,  storax,  lignum  rhodium,  civet,  and 
musk,  have  been  steeped ; dip  some  leaves  there- 
in, and  stick  a clove  into  every  rose  bud ; dry 
them  betwixt  two  papers,  and  they  will  fall  asun- 
der: this  perfume  wilHast  seven  years. 

Another  TV ly. 

Take  rose  leaves,  cut  off  the  whites,  and  sprin- 
kle them  with  the  aforesaid  water,  putting  some 
powder  of  cloves  among  them,  and  when  dry,  put 
them  up  in  bags  to  sweeten  your  clothes. 

Another  Way. 

Take  rose  leaves,  and  as  you  pull  them,  lay 
them  so  that  they  touch  not  one  another,  turn- 
ing them  every  day ; when  they  are  yery  dry 
put  them  up  in  a wide  mouthed  glass,  and  tie 
them  up  close : roses  thus  dried  will  keep  their 
perfect  colour.  ' 

To  make  Orange  Water. 

Take  the  parings  of  forty  oranges  of  the  best 
sort,  steep  them  in  a gallon  of  sack  three  days, 
and  distil  the  sack  and  peels  together  in  a lim- 
beck : if  you  wish  to  have  it  very  strong,  distil  it 
in  an  ordinary  rose-water  still;  put  it  into  bot- 
tles, and  drop  in  a little  white  sugar-candy ; di- 
vide the  oranges  and  sack  twice. 

To 


I 
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To  viake  perfumed  JFater, 

Take  three  handfuls  of  the  tops  of  young  la- 
vender, and  as  much  of  the  flowers  of  woodbine, 
fid  I ripe  and  plucked  from  the  stalks;  then  take 
as  much  orice  root  as  two  walnuts  and  an  half, 
an  orange  peel  dried,  and  as  much  calamus  as 
one  walnut,  and  beat  them  all  together. 

To  make  Rose  Cake  to  buhi'for  Perfume. 

Take  three  ounces  and  an  half  of  benjamin, 
steep  it  three  or  four  days  in  damask-rose  water, 
then  of  rose  leaves  half  a pound,  and  beat  them 
as  small  as  for  conserve,  and  put  the  benjamin 
into  it,  with  half  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  musk, 
and  as  nmeh  civet;  beat  them  all  together,  and 
make  tliem  up  in  cakes ; then  put  them  between 
two  rose  leaves,  lay  them  upon  jrapers  in  a place 
Avhere  there  is  no  hre,  and  turn  them  often  into 
dry  jrapers ; when  you  use  them,  lay  one  on  a 
coal,  minding  it  is  not  too  hot. 

I 

make  Hungary  JVater. 

Take  a quantity  of  rosemary  flowers,  and  put 
them  into  a wide  mouthed  glass ; put  to  them  as 
much  spirit  of  sack  as  will  taste  strong  ot  the 
flowers,  cork  them  close,  and  let  them  stand  ten 
days  at  least,  stirring  frequently ; then  distil  this 
water  in  a limbeck,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

0 

To  make  Lavender  IP uter: 

This>vrater  may  be  made  by  putting  a quart  of 
tlic  spirit  of  v/ine  into  the  essence,  and  proceed- 
ing’ as  with,  other  waters* 


To 
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Tv  make  Batafia. 

Take  Avhat  quantity  of  brandy  you  chuse,  put- 
ting to  every  gallon  a quart  of  the  best  orange- 
tlowvr  water,  and  a quart  of  good  french  wine, 
the  brandy  must  be  very  fine  and  of  a good  age; 
put  ill  about  four  hundred  apricot  stones,  and  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  white  sugar-candy ; ciack 
tlie  stones  and  put  them,  with  the  sliells,  into  a 
bottle;  stop  it  very  close,  seal  it  down,  and  put 
it  in  the  sun  for  six  weeks;  take  it  in  every 
night,  observing  to  shake  it  well ; let  it  settle^ 

' and  rack  it  off*  when  it  is  perfectly  fine. 

/ 

To  make  Plague  JVate7\ 

• 

Take  rosa  solis,  agrimony,  betony,  scabius, 
centaury  tops,  scordium,  balm,  rue,  wormwood, 
niugwoit,  celandine,  rosemary,  marigold  leaves, 
brown  sage,  burnet,  carduus,  and  dragons,  of  each 
a large  handful ; angelica,  piony,  tormentil,  and 
elecampane  roots,  and  liquorice,  of  each  one 
ounce ; cut  the  herbs,  slice  the  roots,  and  put 
them  all  into  an  earthen  pot;  add  to  them  a gal- 
lon of  white  wine,  and  a quart  of  brandy;  let 
them  steep  two  days  close  covered,  then  distil  it 
in  an  ordinary  still  over  a gentle  fire,  and  sweeten 
it  as  you  think  proper. 

Jiuupei'  Barries. 

Take  of  the  best  juniper  berries  twelve  ounces, 
proof  spirits  of  wine  three  gallons,  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  and  distil  them;  you  may 
sweeten  it  with  sugar.  It  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  wind  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  powerfully 
provokes  uri)ie,  and  is  therefore  a good  diuretick 
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in  the  gravel  and  jaundice ; you  may  distil  it  a 
second  time,  only  by  adding  the  same  quantity 
of  berries. 

To  make  Cardamum  Water. 

Take  pimento,  caraway  and  coriander  seeds, 
and  lemon  peel,  of  each  four  ounces ; proof  spi- 
rits three  gallons,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water ; distil  it,  and  sweeten  it  with  one  pound 
and  an  half  of  sugar:  this  is  a cheap  and  good 
cordial,  and  may  be  used  in  all  cases  where  a 
stomachic  cordial  is  necessary. 

To  make  Nutmeg  Water. 

Take  and  bruise  half  a pound  of  nutmegs,  an 
ounce  of  orange  peel,  spirits  of  wine  rectified 
three  gallons,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  water; 
distil  and  sweeten  them  with  two  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar.  It  is  an  excellent  cephalic  and  stomachic 
cordial,  it  helps  the  memory  and  strengthens  the 
eyesight, 

7'o  make  Mint,  Balm,  or  Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  four  pounds  of  dried  mint,  (three  pounds 
of  any  of  the  other  herbs  are  sufficient)  two  gal- 
lons and  an  half  of  proof  spiiats^  and  three  gal- 
lons of  water  ; distil  them,  and  sweeten  the  water 
with  one  pound  and  an  half  of  sugar. 

To  jn'ake  WalmU  Water. 

Take  a peck  of  line  green  walnuts,  bruise  them 
well  in  a large  mortar,  put  them  in  a pan  with 
a handful  of  balm  bruised,  put  two  quarts  of 
good  French  brandy  to  them,  cover  them  close, 
and  let  tlicm  lay  three  days;  the  next  day  distil 

them 
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'tlicin  111  a,  cold  still  ’ from  this  c|uaiitity  draw 
three  (|iiartSj  iv'hich  you  may  do  in  a day. 

Another  JVay. 

Take  a peck  of  walnuts  in  July  and  beat  them 
small.,  put  to  them  clove  gillyflowers,  poppy 
flowers,  cowslip  flowers  dried,  marigold  flowers, 
sage'  flowers,  and  burrage  dowers,  of  each  two 
quarts;  add  to  these,  two  ounces  of  mace  well, 
beat,  two  ounces  of  nutmegs  bruised,  and  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon  well  beat;  steep  all  these  in 
a pot,  with  a gallon  of  brandy  and  two  gallons 
of  sack;  let  it  stand  twenty -four  hours,  and  distil 
it-  off. 

To  make  Surfeit  Water, 

Take  scurvy-grass,  brook-lime,  water-cresses, 
Roman  wormwood,  rue,  mint,  balm,  sage,  and 
cleavers,  of  each  one  handful ; green  inerCiy, 
two  handfuls ; poppies,  if  fresh,  half  a peck,  if 
dry,  a quarter  of  a peck ; cochineal,  six-penny- 
worth ; saffron,  six-pennyworth ; aniseeds,  cara- 
way seeds,  coriander  seeds,  and  cardamom  seeds, 
of  each  an  ounce;  liquorice,  two  ounces;  scraped 
figs  split  and  raisins  of  the  sun  stoned,  of  each  a 
pound,  juniper  berries,  bruised  nutmeg,  beaten 
mace,  and  sweet  fennel  seeds  bruised,  of  each  an 
ounce,  a few  flowers  of  rosemary,  marigold  and 
sage ; put  all  these  into  a large  stone  jar,  and 
put  to  them  three  gallons  of  French  brandy,  co- 
ver it  close,  and  let  it  stand  near  the  fire  for  three 
weeks ; stir  it  three  times  a week ; be  sure  to 
keep  it  close  stopped,  and  then  strain  it  off*;  bot- 
tle your  licpior,  and  pour  on  your  ingredients  a 
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gallon  more  of  French  brandy;  let  it  stand  a 
week,  stirring*  it  once  a day;  tlien  distil' it  in 
a cold  still ; and  this  will  make  a fine  white  sur- 
feit water. 

Another  Way. 

Take  a gallon  of  brandy,  half  a pound  of  white 
sugar-candy  heat  small,  one  pound  and  an  half 
of  raisins  of  the  sun  stoned,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  dates  shred,  a (piarter  of  a pound  of  whole 
mace,  with  an  ounce  of  nutmeg  sliced,  half  an 
ounce  of  aniseeds,  caraway  seeds,  and  coriander 
seeds,  lialf  an  ounce  of  cardimum  bruised,  and 
as  many  poppies  as  will  colour  it  well ; mix 
these  ail  togetlier,  add  a large  sprig  of  angelica, 
rue,  wormwood,  spearmint,  balm,  rosemary,  ma- 
rigolds, sage,  clove  gillyflowers,  barrage,  cow- 
slips, and  rosenjary  flowers,  of  each  a handful ; 
let  them  stand  nine  days  close  stopped,  then 
strain  it  through  a jelly-bag,  and  bottle  it  up. 

To  make  Milk  Water. 

Take  wormwood,  card  u us,  rue,  and  angelica, 
of  eac’h  two  handfuls  ; mint  and  balm,  of  eacli 
four  handfuls  ; cut  these  a little,  put  them  into 
a cold  still,  and  add  to  them  three  quarts  of 
milk;  let  your  fire  be  quick  till  the  still  drops, 
and  then  slacken  it:  you  may  draw  ofi'  two 
quarts ; the  first  quart  will  keep  all  the  year. 

Another  JVay. 

Take  agrimony,  endive,  fumitory,  balm,  elder’ 
flowers,  white  nettles,  water-cresses,  bank-cresses, 
and  sage,  of  each  three  handfuls;  eyel)right, 
brook-lime,  and  cclendine,  of  eacli  tAvo  hand- 
fuls ; 
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fills;  the  roses  of  yellow  clock,  red  niaddcr,  fen- 
nel/horse-radish,  ‘ and  liquorice,  of  each  three 
ounces ; raisins  stoned,  one  pound , niitincgs 
sliced,  winter  bark,  tiirincric,  and  galingal,  of 
each  two  drachms;  caraway  and  fennel  seeds 
three  ounces;  one  gallon  of  milk,  oistil  aliwith 
a gentle  lire  in  one  day : you  may  add  one  hand- 
ful of  j\Iay  wormwood. 

Another  TVay. 

Take  balm,  mint,  carduus,  angelica,  me,  rose- 
mary, and  wormwood,  of  each  halt  a poiinci,  and^ 
sweeten  them;  distil  them  with  tAvo  gallons  of 
milk  just  taken  from  the  cow,  in  a limbeck,  with 
an  iron  pot;  put  in  Acith  the  herbs  a c|uart  of 
Abater,  lirst  heat  it,  then  carefully  pour  in  the 
milk  all  round  on  the  herbs,  by  a pint  at  a time, 
till  all  be  poured  in ; this  must  be  done  in  an  iron 
pot  covered  Avith  the  still  head,  and  sluit  close  ; 
Avhen  it  boils  lower  the  lire  a little. 

Note. — Do  not  put  quite  the  quantity  of 
mint  and  AVorniAvoocl,  but  as  much  of  the 
balm  and  sAveet  meadow  as  will  make  up 
the  cjuantity. 

To  make  Citron  Water. 

Take  eighteen  ounces  of  the  best  lemon  peel 
bruised,  nine  ounces  of  orange  peel  bruised,  nut- 
megs bruised  one  quarter  of  a pound,  and  three 
gallons  of  proof  spirits;  macerate  and  distil  them, 
sweeten  the  water  with  two  pounds  of  double  re- 
fined sugar,  and  keep  it  for  use. 
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Another  IVarj. 

Take  the  outward  jellow  rind  of  twelve  le- 
mons, and  half  *an  ounce  of  cardamom  seed  a 
little  bruised ; let  these  steep  three  days  in  the 
Uest  French  brandy,  close  stopt;  in  the  mean 
time  take  of  double  refined  sugar  one  pound  and 
an  half,  and  boil  it  with  a pint  and  an  half  of 
spring  water;  boil  it  gently  to  a syrup,  scum  it, 
and  vrhen  it  is  cold  mix  it  ’with  brandy,  adding 
, the  juice  of  three  lemons;  let  it  run  mrough  a 
fair  bag  once  or  twice,  till  it  is  fine  and  clear; 
then  put  it  into  bottles. 

Note. — Care  must  be  taken  that  the  brandy 
is  free  from  adulteration,  and  the  lemons 
savour  not  the  least  of  sweetness,  or  ai:e 
any  Avays  inust}\ 

To  make  Cinnamon  Water, 

Take  two  pounds  of  cinnamon  and  bruise  it, 
half  a pound  of  citron  and  orange  peel,  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  coriander  seeds,  steeped  tAvo 
days  in  three  gallons  of  Malaga  sack;  distil  them 
in  a Avorm  still,  and  SAveeten  it  Avith  sugar  dis- 
solved in  red  rose  Avater. 

To  make  Cardamum  Wafer, 

Take  caraway  seeds,  coriander  seeds,  pimento, 
and  lemon  peel,  of  each  four  ounces;  mix  them 
Arith  three  gallons  of  proof  spirits,  a gallon  and 
a half  of  spring  Avater ; distil  them,  and  sweeten 
the  Avater  Avith  one  pound  and  an  half  of  sugar. 

T» 
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To  make  Clarif  Water. 

Take  a quart  of  barrage  water,  put  it  into  an 
earthen  ]ug,  and  fill  it  with  tvv^o  or  tliree  quarts 
of  clary  * flowers  fresh  gathered  ; let  it  infuse  an 
liour  over  the  fire  in  a kettle  of  water;  then  take 
out  the  flowers,  and  put  in  as  many  fresh  ones, 
and  do  so  for  six  or  seven  times  together;  after 
which  add  to  the  water,  two  quarts  of  the  best 
sack,  a gallon  of  fresh  flowers,  and  two  pounds 
of  white  sugar-candy  beat  small;  distil  it  off  in 
a«  cold  still,  mix  all  the  water  together,  and  when 
it  is  distilled  sweeten  it  to  your  taste  with  the 
finest  sugar : this  is  a very  wholesome  water,  and' 
extremely  pleasant  tasted  if  corked  well  and  kept 
close. 

To  make  Lady  Hezvefs  Water. 

Take  red  sage,  betony,  spearmint,  unset  hys- 
sop, setwel,  thyme,  balm,  pennyroyal,  celendine, 
water  cresses,  heart's  ease,  lavender,  angelica, 
germander,,  calamita,  tamarisk,  coltsfoot,  avens, 
valerian,  saxifrage,  pimpernel,  vervain,  parsley, 
rosemary,  savory,  scabius,  agrimony,  mother 
thyme,  wild  marjorum,  Roman  wormwood,  car- 
duus  benedictus,  pellitary  of  the  wall-field  dai- 
sies, with  their  flowers  and  leaves,  of  each  of  these 
herbs  a handful ; after  they  are  picked  and  wash- 
ed, add  rue,  yellow  comfry-plantain,  camomile, 
maiden  hair,  sweet  marjorum,  and  dragons,  of 
each  a handful,  before  they  are  washed  or  pick- 
ed; red  rose  leaves  and  cowslip  flov/ers,  half  a 
peck  each ; rosemary  flowers,  a quarter  of  a peck ; 
hartshorn  two  ounces,  junij^er  berries  one  drachm, 
China  roots  one  ounce  ; comfry  roots  sliced,  ani- 
seeds, 
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seeds,  fennel  seeds,  caraway  seeds,  nutmegs,  gin- 
ger, cinnamon,  pepper,  spikenard,  parsley  seeds, 
cloves,  mace,  and  aromaticum  rosarum,  of  each 
three  drachms;  sassafras  sliced  half  an  ounce, 
elecampane  roots,  melliot  flowers,  calamus  aro- 
maticus,  cardamums,  lignum  aloes,  rhubarb  sliced, 
thin  galingal,  veronica  lodericum  cubeb  grains, 
of  each  two  drachms ; the  cordial  bezoar  thirty 
grains,  musk  twenty-four  grains,  ambergris  twen- 
ty grains,  flour  of  coral  two  drachms,  flour  of 
amber  one  drachm,  flower  of  pearl  two  drachms, 
four  leaves  of  gold,  two  drachms  of  saffron  in  a 
little  bag,  and  one  pound  of  white  sugar-candy  ; 
wash  the  herbs  and  hang  them  in  a cloth  till  dry; 
cut  and  put  them  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  herbs  put  the  seeds,  spices  and  drugs, 
all  being  well  bruised;  then  put  thereto  such  a 
quantity  of  sherry  sack  as  will  cover  them,  and 
let  tliem  steep  twenty-four  hours ; then  distil  it 
in  a limbeck,  and  make  two  distillings  of  it,  and 
from  each  draw  three  pints  of  water  ; mix  all  to- 
gether, and  put  it  into  quart  bottles;  then  divide 
the  cordials  into  three  parts,  and  put  into  each 
bottle  an  equal  quantity ; shake  it  often  at  the 
first,  and  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  better  it  will  be. 

To  make  Palsy  JVatcr. 

Take  sage,  rosemary,  betony,  burrage,^  and 
bugloss  flowers,  of  each  half  a handful;  lilies  of 
the  valley  and  cowslip  flowers,  of  each  four  or 
five  handfuls;  steep  tliem  in  the  best  spirit  of 
sack,  and  add  some  balm,  spike  flowers,  mother 
wort,  bay  leaves,  orange  leaves,  and  their  flow- 
ers; then  put  in  citron  peel,  piony  seeds,  cin- 
namon, 
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namoii,  nutmegs, 'Cardanuiins,  cubebs,  mace,  and 
yellow  Sanders,  each  half  an  ounce ; lignum  aloes 
one  drachm;  make  all  these  into  a powder,  and 
add  half  a pound  of  jubabes  with  the  stones  taken 
out;  then  add  pearl  prepared,  Smaragde’s  musk, 
and  saffron,  of  each  ten  grains;  ambergris  one 
scruple;  red  roses  dried  one  ounce,  and  as  many 
lavender  flowers  stripped  from  their  stalks,  as' will 
fill  a gallon  glass ; steep  all  these  a month,  and 
distil  them  very  carefully  in  a limbeck;  after  it 
is  distilled,  hang  it  in  a bag  with  the  following 
ingredients;  pearl,  Smaragde's  musk,  and  saffron, 
of  each  ten  grains ; ambergris  one  scruple,  red 
roses  dried,  red  and  yellow  sanders,  of  each  one 
ounce;  hang  them  in  a white  sarsnet  bag  in  the 
water,  close  stopped. 

Another  JVay. 

Take  the  spirits  of  five  gallons  of  the  best  old 
sherry  sack  distilled  in  a limbeck,  add  to  it  cows- 
lip flowers,  the  flowers  of  burrage,  bugloss,  lilies 
of  the  valley,  rosemary,  sage,  and  betony,  of 
each  a handful;  they  must  all  be  procured  in 
their  season,  and  put  into  some  of  the  spirits 
aforesaid,  in  an  open  mouthed  quart, glass;  let 
them  remain  in  the  spirits  till  you  are  ready  to 
distil  the  waters,  and  carefully  stopped  up ; take 
lavender  flowers  in  their  season,  strip  them  from 
their  stalks,  and  fill  a gallon  glass  with  them; 
pour  to  them  the  remainder  of  your  spirits,  and 
cork  them  close  as  before ; let  them  stand  in  the 
sun  six  weeks,  and  put  them  with  the  rest  of  the 
flowers  into  the  two  glasses;  then  add  balm, 
motiierwort,  spike  flowers,  bay  and  orange  leaves, 
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of  each  half  an  ounce;  cut  and  put  them  to  the 
former  flowers  and  spirits,  and  distil  them  to^x~ 
ther  in  a limbeck,  and  make  three  runnings  of  it ; 
first,  a quart  glass,  which  will  be  exceeding 
strong;  then  a pint  glass,  which  will  be  almost 
as  good ; and  then  another  pint,  or  as  much  as 
will  run,  for  when  it  runs  weak,  which  may  be 
known  by  its  taste,  and  the  colour  being  whiter, 
you  will  have  drawn  alxiut  that  quantity;  mix 
your  runnings  together,  and  take  citron,  or  the 
yellow  rind  of  a lemon,  six  drachms  of  spice 
seeds,  cinnamon  one  ounce,  nutmegs,  mace,  car- 
damums,  and  yellow  sanders,  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  and  lignum  aloes  one  drachm;  make 
these  into  a gross  |X)wder,  adding  a few  jujubes 
that  are  fresh,  stoned,  and  cut  small , put  these 
ingredients  into  a large  sarsnet  bag  and  hang  it 
in  the  Avater  as  aforesaid;  take  tAVO  drachms  of 
prepared  pearls,  of  ambergris,  musk,  and  saffion, 
one  scruple  each;  red  roses  dried  one  ounce, 
put  these  in  a bag  by  themseh^es,  and  hang  it  in 
the  spirits  as  the  other ; close  it  well,  that  no  aii 
<5’cts  in,  and  let  it  stand  six  weeks;  take  out  the 
water,  press  tlie  bags  dry,  aud  keep  the  A^^atei 
in  narroAV  mouthed  glasses,  and  stop  it  up. 

The  Use  of  this  JVater. 

Tt  is  so  strong  and  poAverfiil  tliat  it  cannot  be 
taken  Avitliout  the  assistance  of  some  otlier  thing, 
but  Avlicn  dropt  on  crumbs  of  bread  or  sugar;  it 
must  be  taken*  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  at 
four  ill  the  afternoon,  and  the  last  thing  at 
nip’ht;  you  must  not  eat  for  au  hour  alter  \ou 

take  it*,  it  is  atiw  efficacious  iu  all  SAVOonmgs, 
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weakness  of  lieart,  decayed'  spirits,  palsies,  apo- 
plexies, and  both  to  help  and  prevent  a lit , it 
will  also  destroy  all  heaviness  and  coldness  in  the 
liver,  restores  lost  appetite,  and  tortifies  and  su 
prism tlic  stoiiiiicli. 

To  make  another  Water  from  the  Ingredients  of 

thejlrst. 

When  the  first  water  has  ran  Avhat  is  strong, 
there  will  remain  a weaker  sort  at  the  bottom  of 
the  limbeck;  take  tlie  herbs  and  flowers,^  pyess 
them,  and  init  them  into  a g-allon  aiiu  an  nan  ot 
the  best  slurry,  stop  them  close,  and  let  them 
stand  live  weeks ; distil  them,  and  let  tne  liquor 
run  as  long  as  it  remains  strong ; pour  it  into  the 
glass  where  the  sarsi.et  hags  aie,  and  et  t lem 
remain  in  this  second  liquor  six  weeks,  close 
stopped;  then  you  may  use  it  as  the  former.  It 
is  good  to  bathe  any  part  affected  with  weakness. 

To  make  Plague  Water. 

Take  the  roots  of  angelica,  dragon,  may  wort, 
mint,  rue,  carduus,  origany,  winter  savoury,  broad 
thvine,  rosemary,  pimpernel,  sage,  coltsioot,  tu- 
inetory,  scabius,  burrage,  saxatVeg,  betony,  jai- 
mander,  and  liverwort,  of  eacli  a handnil;  the 
flowers  of  wormwood,  suckery,  hyssop,  fiennel, 
agrimony,  cowslips,  poppies,  plantain,  setfoil, 
bugloss,  voevain,  maiden  hair,  motherwort,  dill, 
CO  wage,  golden  rod,  and  gromwell,  of  each  a 
handful;  the  seeds  of  hart’s  tongues,  horehound, 
fennel,  melolet,  St.  John  wort,  comfry,  feather- 
few,  red  rose  leaves,  wood  sorrel,  pellitoi}^  ot  the 
wall,  heart's  ease,  sentory,  and  seadrink,  of  each 
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a handful ; the  roots  of  gentian,  dock,  hutter- 
bur,  and  piony,  bay  and  juniper  berries,  of  each 
a pound ; nutmegs  and  cloves,  an  ounce  each, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  mace:  pick  the  herbs  and 
flowers,  and  shred  them  a little;  cut  the  roots, 
bruise  the  berries,  and  pound  the  spices  fine; 
take  a peck  of  green  walnuts,  and  chop  them 
small;  mix  all  these  together,  and  lay  them  to 
steep  in  sack  lees,  or  any  white  wine  lees,  or  in 
good  spirits,  but  wine  Ices  are  best ; let  them  lie 
a week  or  ten  days;  stir  them  once  a day  with  a 
stick,  and  keep  them  close  covered ; then  distil 
them  in  a limlieck  with  a slow  fire,  and  take  care 
the  still  does  not  burn  ; the  first,  second,  and 
third  runnings  are  good,  and  some  of  the  fourth; 
let  them  stand  till  they  are  cold,  then  put  them 
together. 

To  make  black  Cherry  Water, 

Take  six  pounds  of  black  cherries,  and  bruise 
them  small ; then  put  to  them  the  tops  of  rose- 
mary, sweet  marjorum,  spearmint,  angelica,  balm, 
and  marigold  flowers,  of  each  a handful;  dried 
violets  one  ounce;  aniseeds  and  sweet  fennel 
seeds,  of  each, .half  an  ounce,  bruised;  cut  the 
herbs  small,  mi.y,all  together,  and  distil  them  off 
in  a cold  still. 

Another  Way. 

Take  two  quarts  of  strong  claret,  and  four 
pounds  of  black  cherries  full  ripe,  beafthem  and 
put  them  to  the  Vv^ine,  with  angelica,  balm,  and 
carduus,  of  each  a handful,  half  as  much  mint, 
and  as  many  rosemary  flowers  as  you  can  hold  in 
both  your  hands ; three  handfuls  of  clove  gilly- 
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flowers,  two  ounces  of  cinnamon  cut  small,  and 
one  ounce  of  nutmegs;  put  all  tliesc  into  a deep 
pot,  let  them  be  well  stirred  together,  then  co^  ti 
it  so  close  that  no  air  can  get  in,  let  it  stand  one 
day  and  a night,  then  put  it  into  tlic  still,  which 
must  also  be  stopped  dose,  and  draw  off  as  much 
as  runs  good,  sweeten  it  with  sugar-candy  to 
your  taste. 

To  make  a rich  Cherry  Cordial 

Take  a stone  pot  that  has  a broad  bottom  and 
a narrow  top,  and  lay  a row  ot  black  clierrics 
and  a row  of  fine  powdered  sugar,  do  this  till 
your  pot  is  full;  measure  your  pot,  and  for  every 
gallon  it  holds,  put  a quarter  of  a pint  ot  spirit 
of  wine;  pick  the  cherries  clean  from  soil  and 
stalks,  but  do  not  wash  them;  when  you  have 
thus  filled  your  pot,  stop  it  with  a cork,  and  tic 
first  a bladder,  then  a leather  over  it ; and  if  it  is 
not  close  enough,  pitch  it,  and  bury  it  in  the 
earth  six  months,  or  longer;  then  strain  it  out, 
and  kc^p  it  close  stopped  up  for  use. 

To  make  Lady  Allen  s Water, 

Take  balm,  rosemary,  sage,  carduus,  worm- 
wood, dragons,  scordium,  mugwort,  scabius,  tor- 
mcntil  roots  and  leaves,  angelica  roots  and  leaves, 
betony  flowers  and  leaves,  centaury  to])s,  pim- 
pernel, wood  or  otiier  sorrel,  rue,  agrimony,  and 
rosa  solis,  of  each  half  a pound;  liquorice  four 
ounces,  and  elecampane  roots  two  ounces;  wash 
the  herbs,  shake  and  dry  them  in  a cloth ; shred 
them,  slice  the  roots,  put  all  in  three  gallons  of 
the  best  white  Avinc,  and  let  them  stand  close  co- 
vered 
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vered  two  days  and  nights,  stirring  them  morn- 
ing and  evening;  then  take  out  some  of  the 
herbs,  and  squeeze  them  lightly  with  your  hands 
into  the  still ; fill  the  still  with  the  herbs  and 
vdne,  let  them  stand  twelve  hours  in  a cold  still, 
and  distil  them  through  a limbeck  till  the  herbs 
and  wine  are  out;  mix  the  v/ater  of  each  still  to- 
gether, sweeten  it,  keeping  some  unsweetened  as 
a preservative  to  women  in  illness. 

To  make  all  Sorts  of  Herb  Waters. 

Gather  the  herbs  on  a vcrp  hue  clear  day,  chop 
them  well,  and  put  tliem  in  an  earthen  pan ; wash 
them  with  sack ; or  if  you  do  not  chuse  that  ex- 
pence, wash  them  with  water ; let  them  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  distil  them  in  a cold  still  over 
a gentle  fire,  and  you  may  put  a piece  of  white 
sugar-candy  into  the  bottom  for  it  to  drop  on. 

To  make  Orange  Mint  JVater. 

Take  a still  full  of  orange  mint,  distil  it  in  a 
cold  still,  and  put  fresh  orange  mint  into  the 
water;  distil  it  again,  and  put  your  bottles  into 
the  still  unstopped : a spoonful  of  this  water  put 
into  a glass  of  spring  water,  will  perfume  it  as 
well  as  the  orange  flower  water. 

To  make  Wormwood  Water, 

Take  the  outward  rinds  of  a pound  and  a half 
of  lemons,  one  pound  of  orange  peels,  tops  of 
dried  wormwood  and  winter  cinnamon,  of  each 
half  a pound;  flowers  of  camomile  four  ounces  ; 
little  cardaniums  not  husked,  cloves,  cubebs,  and 
camels’  hay,  of  each  one  ounce;  cinnamon,  nut- 
megs, caraway  seeds,  of  each  two  ounces;  sj)irits 
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of  wine  six  quarts,  spring  water  four  gallons  and 
a luilf^  infuse  them  all  tog'ether  tliiee  oi  toui 
days,  distil  them  in  a Baineum  ivlaiiie,  and  it 
will  prove  an  excellent  stomachic  cordial. 

To  7ualie  iimpk  fVormxvood  Water, 

Take  one  pound  of  dried  wormwood,  four 
ounces  of  caraway  seeds  bruised,  and  three  gal- 
lons of  spirits  of  wine;  infuse  and  distil  them  in 
one  pound  and  an  half  of  sugar,  and  bottle  it 

for  use.  . * 

To  7Yiake  Snail  Water. 

Take  com  fry  and  suckory  roots,  of  each  four 
ounces;  liquorice  three  ounces ; leaves  of  harts’ 
tongue,  plantain,  ground  ivy,  red  nettles,  yar- 
row, brooklime,  water  cresses,  dandelion,  and 
agrimony,  of  each  two  large  handfuls;  gather 
the  herbs  in  dry  weatlier,  do  notv/ash  them,  but 
wipe  them  with  a clean  cloth;  then  take  five 
hundred  snails  cleaned  from  their  shells,  but  not 
scoured ; a pint  of  the  whites  of  eggs  beat  up  to 
a water;  four  nutmegs  grossly  beat,  and  the  yel- 
low rind  of  one  lemon  and  one  orange;  bruise 
all  the  roots  and  herbs,  and  put  them  with  the 
other  ingredients  in  a gallon  of  new  milk,  and  a 
pint  of  Canary  v/ine ; let  them  stand  close  co- 
vered eight  and  forty  hours ; distil  thenl  in  a 
common  still  over  a gentle  fire ; it  v/ill  keep  good 
a year,  and  must  be  made  in  spring  or  autumn  ; 
for  tlirce  moiitlis  only  stop  the  bottles  with  paper, 
then  cork  them  : when  you  use  this  water,  put 
to  it  ail  equal  quantity  of  iiiilk. 

» 
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To  make  compound  Parsley  Water, 

Take  of  parsley  roots  four  ounces ; fjcsh  horse- 
radish root  and  juniper  ])enics,  of  each  three 
ounces;  the  tops  of  St.  John's  wort,  biting  ars- 
mart,  and  elder  flowers,  of  each  two  ounces ; the 
seeds  of  wild  carrots,’  s^v^eet  fennel,  and  parsley, 
of  each  one  ounce  and  an  half;  mix  these  ingre- 
dients together,  bruise  them,  and  add  thereto 
two  gallons  of  French  brandy,  and  two  gallons  of 
soft  water;  let  them  steep  in  the  still  three  or 
four  days,  and  draw  it  off:  this  is  an.  excellent 
remedy  for  the  gravel. 


To  make  compGiind  Horse-radish  Jfuiter. 
\ 


Take  the  leaves  of  two  sorts  of  scurvy  grass, 
fresh  gathered  in  the  spring,  of  each  six  ounces; 
add  four  ounces  of  brooklime  and  ^v'ater  cresses, 
horse-radish  two  pounds,  fresh  arum  root  six 
ounces,  winter  bark  and  nutmeg,  of  each  four 
ounces,  dried  lemon  peel  two-  ounces,  and  of 
French  brandy  two  quarts,  and  draw  all  off  by 
distillation:  this  water  is  good  in  dropsical  and 
scorbutic  cases. 


To  make  compound  Piony  Water. 

Take  eighteen  piony  roots,  fresh  gathered ; 
six  ounces  of  bitter  almonds ; the  leaves  of  rose- 
mary, rue,  ^vild  thyme,  and  flowers  of  lavender 
dried,  of  each  three  ounces ; cinnamon,  cubebs, 
angelica  seed,  coriander  seed,  caraway  seed,  and 
aniseed,  of  eacli  half  an  ounce;  one  gallon  of 
rectified  spirits  of  wine,  with  five  gallons  of  soft 
water,  and  draw  off  three  gallons  l)y  distillation: 
this  is  good  iu  alLller^'ous  disorders. 

To 
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To  wl'C  compound  Scot  dam  Water. 

T.kc 

of  each  one  pound,  an  quarts 

S';  of  this  ) o’..  .»)■  dt*"-  ■>«'»“  S”'""' 

To  make  Aniseed  Water. 

T 1 P UvoWe  ounces  of  aniseeds,  three  gallons 

ofI  X"S«e  galioh  sod  »S™Ki"S 

U'bSS'S'l-oof  -a 

d sweeten  it  with  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
if  y ou  would  have  it  very  fine,  d.std  it  agaur, 
and  add  some  more  aniseeds. 

To  rnak^  Caraway  Water. 

Take  three  o’allons  of  proof  spirits,  and  h^df  a 

glt  of-ofi  odd  to  ;h™  df  • P»“d  «f 
puivttav  seeds  bruised,  distil  and  sweeten  ttie 
juice  r4h  a pound  and  an  half  of  brown  sugar. 

To  make  Orange  or  Lenion  Water. 

Put  six  quarts  of  brandy  and  one  quart  of 
sack  to  the  kiter  rinds  of  fifty  oranges  or  lemons, 
and  let  them  steep  in  it  one  night ; the  next  ay 
distil  them  in  a cold  still ; draw  it  oft  till  you  find 
it,  begins  to  taste  sour;  sweeten  it  to  your  taste 
with  double  refined  sugar,  and  mix  the  hist,  se 
cond  and  third  runnings  together ; if  it  be  lemon 
neel  it  should  be  performed  with  two  grains  of 
Lnb’ergris,  and  one  of  musk;  gnnd  them  fine 
tie  them  in  a rag,  and  let  it  hang  five  or  six  days 
in  each  bottle;  or  you  may  put  to  them  thiee  or 
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tour  drops  of  the  tincture  of  amberoT'is  : be  sure 
to  cork  it  Avell. 


AnotJier  JFay. 

lake  any  quantity  of  sack,  and  to  every  t^ro 
quaits  add  twelve  oranges,  chop' and  steep  "them 
twelve  hours;  distil  tliem  in  a glass  still,  sweeten 
it  with  double  refni cal  sugar  dissolved  in  red  rose 
Mater ; put  a handful  of  angchca  into  the  still 
MUth  tlie  oransi’cs. 

O 


To  malie  Ht/sterical  Water. 

Take  betony,  roots  of  lovage,  and  seeds  of  wild 
parsnips,  of  each  two  ounces;  roots  of  sino'ie 
piony  four  ounces,  ofinislctoe  of  the  oak  three 
ounces,  myrrh  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  castor 
iialf  an  ounce ; beat  all  these  together,  and  add 
to  them  a quarter  of  a pound  of  dried  mill-pede; 
pour  on  these  three  quarts  of  muguvort  v^ater^ 
and  two  quarts  of  brandy;  let  them  stand  in  a 
close  vessel  eight  days ; then  distil  it  in  a cold  still 
passed  up  : you  may  draw  off  nine  pints  of  water, 
unci  s^reeten  it  to  your  taste;  mix  all  together, 
and  bottle  it  up. 


To  make  Treacle  JVater. 

Take  the  juice  of  green  walnuts,  four  pounds 
of  rue;  carduus,  marigold,  and  balm,  of  each 
three  pounds ; roots  of  butter-bur  half  a pound  ; 
roots  of  burdock  one  pound;  angelica  and  mas- 
tic-Moit,  oi  each  half  a pound;  leaves  of  scor- 
dium  six  handfuls;  Venice  treacle  and  mithri- 
dates,  of  each  half  a pound;  old  Canary  wine 
two  pounds,  white  wine  vinegar  six  pounds, 

juice 
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juice  of  lemon  six  pounds;  and  distd  tins  in  an 
alembic. 

To  make  red  Rose-Bud  Jk  a ter. 

Wet  your  roses  ill  fair  water;  fom 
roses  Avill  take  near  two  o’allons  of  watei , 

SILm  in  acoUl  «.=.>  5 ^ 

tilled  water,  put  into  it  as  many  tiesli  loscs  as 

will  wet,  and  distil  them  again. 

To  make  Poppu  kl  ater. 

Take  two  gallons  of  very  good  bi^ndy  ^ 

peck  ct  popp.»,  f «t  11  f„„  eight 

mouthed  glass,  aiikt  le^  t.  nn  sl  , / ” ^ 

hours ; then  strain  the  poppies  out . take  a pou 

of  raisins  of  the  sun  ^^d 

seeds  fennel  seeds,  and  nquonoe  sliced,  of  eacl 
an  ounce;  bruise  them  ail  together,  put  them 

into  the  brandy,  with  a pound 

suo-ar  and  let  them  stand  tour  oi  eighi 

Stag  it  every  d»y  i then  strain  ,t  o«.  a„<l  bet. 

tie  it  close  up  tor  use. 

To  make  Peppermint  JV ater. 

Gather  your  peppermint  when  it 
and  before  it  seeds;  cut  it  in  short  lengths,  till 
vour  still  with  it,  and  cover  it  with  watei , then 
make  a good  fire  under  it,  and  when  it  is  near 
boiling,  and  the  still  begins  to  clrop,  if  your  liie 
is  too  hot  draw  a little  from  under  it,  to  keep  it 
Cl  boiling  over,  or  your  water  will  be  mud 
the  slower  your  still  drops  the  cleaiei  ai  d 
stronger  your  water  will  be,  but  do  no  sp 
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too  far;  i bottle  it  the  next  day,  let  it  stand 
three  or  four  days  to  take  off  the  fiery  taste  of 
the  still ; then  cork  it  well,  and  it  will  keep  a 
long  time. 


“>< -W— — 


OILS. 

To  maJi'e  Oil  of  Oranges. 

Take  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  well  peeled, 
the  fiovrers  of  lemops  and  oranges  as  much  as 
you  please,  ^vfiiich  must  be  divided  into  tliree 
equal  parts;  after  this  you  must  put  a third  part 
ot  the  flowers  upon  a white  linen  cloth  in  a sieve, 
strewing  upon  the  flowers  half  of  the  almonds, 
Avhicli  you  must  strew  with  another  third  part  of 
the  flowers;  and  then  the  rest  of  your  almonds, 
w'hich  you  must  cover  with  the  remainder  of 
your  flowers,  so  that  the  almonds  must  alvv^ays 
be  in  the  middle  of  the  flovrers  in  the  sieve;  leave 
them  together  for  six  days,  renewing  and  chang- 
ing them  every  day;  then  beat  the  almonds  in  a 
mortar,  and  press  them  in  a white  linen  cloth  till 
they  issue  out  clear  oil ; then  stop  it  up  close  in 
a vessel,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  sun  eight  days.  ‘ 

To  make  Oil  oj  Jessamine  and  Violets, 

Take  sweet  almonds  well  peeled  and  beat,  with 
as  much  jessamine  as  you  please ; lay  them  row 
upon  row,  and  let  them  lie  in  a moist  place  for 
ten  days  or  more;  then  take  them  away  and 

squeeze 
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scjupcze  out  the  oil  in  a press.  Oil  of  violets  and 
other  flowers  may  be  made  in  the  same  mannei. 

T 0 make  Oil  of  Nutmegs. 

Take  of  the  best  nutmegs  to  the  (pi anti ty  of 
oil  you  wish  to  make,  cut  them  in  small  pieces, 
and  put  to  them  as  much  malmsey  as  Avili  coA^r 
them ; put  them  in  a glass  for  t v/o  or  three  days, 
beat  them  at  the  fire,  and  sprinkle  them  Avith 
rose  Avater;  squeeze  them  in  a press,  and  you 
Arid  haA^e  an  excellent  oil ; it  must  be  kept  in  a 
vessel  close  stopped. 

To  make  Oil  of  Benjamin. 

Take  six  ounces  of  benjamin  Avell  beat  into 
pOAvder,  and  dissoh^ed  a Avdiole  day  in  a pound  of 
oil  of  tartar  and  a pound  of  rose  Acater ; then  dis- 
til it  with  a fine  pipe  through  a limbeck,  and 

keep  it  as  an  excellent  thing. 

$ 

* 

To  make  Oil  of  Storax. 

j 

Take  Avhat  quantity  of  storax  liquid  you  please, 
put  it  into  rose  Avatcr  tAvo  or  three  days,  and  dis- 
til it  as  the  benjamin;  first  there  issues  out  oil 
somcAvhat  foul,  and  then  an  excellent  oil. 

To  make  Oil  of  Myrrh. 

Take  eggs  hard  roasted,  cut  them  in  the  mid-^ 
die,  take  away  the  yolks  and  fill  them  up  Avith 
myrrh  beaten  into  poAvder;  put  them  in  some 
moist  place  Avliere  the  myrrh  may  dissolve  gradu- 
ally\  This  oil  makes  the  face  and  other  parts 
of  the  body  soft,  and  takes  aAvay  all  scars. 


To 
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To  make  Oil  o f Bay  Salt. 

Put  bay  salt  in  an  iron  pot,  and  set  it  over  a 
charcoal  fire  till  it  is  dissolved  and  done  running; 
take  it  off,  lay  the-  salt  on  a marble,  and  it  will 
run  oil  Take  four  or  five  drops  of  this,  rub  it 
over  your  hands,  and  it  will  take  all  freckles  and 
roughness  off  the  skin. 

Note. — In  using  any  of  these  oils  to  per- 
fume v/ater,  it  must  be  dropt  on  sugar, 
and  then  they  will  mix. 

To  make  Oil  of  Eggs. 

Take  eight  large  eggs,  new  laid,  boil  them  hard, 
and  take  the  yolks  out;  be  careful  not  to  put  any 
of  the  whites  in,  break  them  small,  and  let  them 
stand  to  be  cold ; tlien  have  a c]uick  fire  ready, 
and  put  them  in  an  iron  ladle,  vrith  a bit  ot  hog  s 
lard,  the  bigness  of  a walnut;  stir  it  with  a stick 
cut  flat  at  the  end  and  when  it  begins  to  melt, 
keep  stirring  as  fast  you  possiole  can;  the  mo- 
ment before  it  turns  to  oil  it  will  dry;  you  must 
have  a cup  ready  to  pour  it  in  as  fast  as  you  see 
a drop  of  oil  come : with  that  quantitv  of  eggs 
you  vail  have  a tea  cup  full  of  oil,  it  you  stir 
quick,  if  not,  you  will  not  see  a drop. 
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ENGLISH  AVINES. 

To  make  fVines  of  English  Grapes. 

Wlien  the  vines  are  Avell  gTown,  so  as  to  bring 
full  clusters,  be  careful  to  disencumbcj-  them  of 
some  part  of  their  leaves  that  too  much  shade 
the  grapes,,  but  not  so  much  in  a hot  season,  as 
that  the  sun  may  too  swiftly  draw  away  their 
moisture,  and  Avithcr  them : stay  not  till  they  are. 
ail  ripe  at  once,  for  then  some  Avill  be  over-ripe, 
oi  binst,  01  incline  to  rot  before  the  underlings 
are  come  to  perfection;  but  every  two  or  three 
days  pick  off  the  clioice  and  ripest- grapes,  and 
spiead  them  in  dry  shady  places  sidcAvays,  that 
they  contract  not  a heat  and  must;  by  which 
means  those  that  remain  on  the  clusters,  having 
inoie  Juice  to  nourish  tliem,  will  grow  bigger,  or 
be  sooner  ripe;  and  when  you  have  got^a  suffi- 
cient qiiantity,  put  them  into  an  open  vessel, 
and  bruise  them  Avell  Avith  your  hands;  or  if  the 
quantity  be  too  large,  gently  press  them  Avith  a 
flat  Avooden  beater,  that  is,  a thick  board  fastened 
at  the  end  of  a staff;  for  treading  them  Avith  the 
feet,  as  piactised  in  France,  and  other  countries 
is  a very  slovenly  way.  Take  care  vou  break 
the  stones  as  little  as  possible,  for  that\vill  make 
the  Anne  have  a bitterish  twang. 

Having  biuiscd  the  grapes  Av^ell,  so  that  they 
are  becoine  pulp,  or  mash,  provide  a tap  at  the 
bottom  of  your  cask,  tie  a hair-cloth  over  your 
fosset  and  let  out  that  which  will  run  voluntarily 
of  itsc.t,  as  the  best  Avine;  then  take  out  the  pulp, 

and 
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and  gently  press  it  by  degrees  in  a cyder-press, 
till  the  liquor  is  sufficiently  drained  out;  provide 
a new  cask^  well  seasoned,  and  aired  with  a 
lio'hted  rag'  dipped  in  brimstone,  till  it  becomes 
drv,  pour'tlic  liquor  in  through  a sieve  funnel  to 
stop  the  dregs,  and  let  it  stand  with  onlv  a peb- 
ble stone  lightly  laid  on  the  bung-hole  to  ter- 
meiit,  and  refine  itself,  ten  or  twelve  days;  then 
draw  it  eently  off  into  another  cask,  well  sea- 
soned, tliat  the  lees  or  dregs  may  remain  in  t tic 
hvst  caskj  and  stop  it  no  other  vray  than 
till  it  has  (uiite  passed  over  its  ferment,  ^v^ilcll 
you  may  know  by  its  coolness  and  pleasant  taste: 
and  thus  of  ordinary  white  grapes  you  may  inave 
a good  sort  of  white  wine ; of  the  red  grapes, 
chWt;  and  if  it  should  want  colour,  heighten  it 
with  a little  brazil,  boiled  in  about  a qiiait  ot  it, 
and  strained  very  clear.  The  white  grapes,  not 
too  ripe,  give  a good  rhenish  taste,  and  aie  w on- 
derfully cooling.  . . 

Tliere  is  a sort  of  muscadel  grapes,  growing;  m 

many  parts  of  England,  which  may  be  brought; 
bv  tire  help  of  a little  loaf  sugar  to  Ked  on,_  to 
in'oduce  a curious  sweet  wine,  little  difteiing 
from  Canary,  and  altogether  as  wholesome  and 

^ If  the  wine  requires  racking,  the  best  time  to 
do  it  is  when  the  wind  is  in  the  north,  and  tne 
Aveather  temperate  and  clear;  in  the  mcrease^OT 
the  moon,  and  when  she  is  underneath  the  carta, 

and  not  in  her  full  heiglit. 

I<-'  the  wine  ropes,  take  a coarse  linen  cioia, 
imd  when  you  have  set  the  rask  a-hroach,  ^set 
it  before  the  bore,  then  put  in  the  linen, 
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rack  it  in  a dry  cask;  put  in  five  or  six  ounces 
of  alum  in  powder,  and  shake  them  so  that  taey  • 
may  mix  well.  On  settling,  it  "svill  be  inc( 
clown,  and  become  very  clear  and  pleasant  wme. 

To  make  Gooseberry  JVine. 

Take  gooseberries  just  beginning  to  turn  ripe, 
not  those  that  are  quite  ripe;  bruise  them  as  well 
as  you  did  the  grapes,  but  not  so  as  to  break  their 
stones,  then  pour  to  every  eight  pounds  ot  pidp 
a gallon  of  clear  spring  water,  or  rather  their  own 
distilled  water,  made  in  a cold  still,  and  let  them 
stand  in  the  vessel  covered,  in  a cool  place, 
twenty-four  hours ; then  put  them  into  a strong 
canvas  or  hair  bag,  and  press  out  all  the  juice^ 
that  will  run  from  them,  and  to  every  quart  ot 
it  put  twelve  ounces  of  loaf  or  other  fine  sugar, 
stirring  it  till  it  be-thoroughly  melted ; then  put 
it  into  a well  seasoned  cask,  and  set  it  in  a cool 
place ; when  it  has  purged  and  settled  about 
twenty  or  thirty  days,  fill  the  vessel  full,  and 
bung  it  down  close,  that  as  little  air  as  possible 
may  come  at  it.  When  it  is  well  wrought  and 
settled,  then  is  your  time  to  draw  it  off  into 
smaller  casks  or  bottles,  keeping  them  in  cool 
places,  for  there  is  nothing  damages  any  sort  of 
wines  more  than  heat. 

Another  Way. 

When  the  weather  is  dry,  gather  your  goose- 
berries about  the  time  they  are  half  ripe;  pick 
them  clean,  and  put  the  quantity  of  a peck  in  a 
convenient  vessel,  and  bruise  them  with  a ])iece 
of  wood,  taking  as  much  care  as  possible  to  keep 
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the  seeds  whole;  when  you  have  done  this,  put 
the  pulp  into  a canvas  or  hair  bag,  and  .press  out 
ail  the  juice ; add  to  every  gallon  of  gooseber- 
ries and  about  three  pounds  of  fine  loaf  sugar  ; 
mix  it  all  together  by  stirring  it  with  a stick, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sugar  is  quite  dissolved,  pour 
it  into  a convenient  cask,  that  will  hold  it  ex- 
actly; and  acGordiiigto  the  quantity  let  it  stand, 
viz.  if  about  eight  or  nine  gallons,  it  will  take  a 
fortnight;  if  twenty  gallons,  forty  days,  and  so 
in  proportion ; taking  care  the  place  you  set  it 
in  be  cool : after  standing  the  proper  time,  draw 
it  off  from  the  lees,  and  put  it  into  another  sweet 
vessel  of  equal  size,  or  into  the  same,  after  pour- 
ing the  lees  out,  and  making  it  clean ; let  a cask 
often  or  twelve  gallons  stand  about  three  months, 
and  twenty  gallons  five  months;  after  which  it 
wall  be  fit  for  'bottling  off. 

It  is  a cooling  drink,  taken  with  great  success 
in  all  hot  diseases,  as  fevers,  small-pox,  and  the 
hot  fit  of  the  ague ; it  stops  laxation,  is  good  in 
the  bloody-flux,  cools  the  heat  of  the  liver  and 
stomach,  stops  bleeding,  and  mitigates  inflam- 
mations; it  wonderfully  abates  flushings  and 
redness  of  the  face,  after  hard  drinking  or  the 
like;  provokes  urine,  and  is  good  against  the 
stone ; but  those  that  are  of  a very  plilegmatic 
constitution  should  not  make  use  of  it. 


To  malic  Currant  JVinc, 

Take  four  gallons  of  cooling  spring  or  conduit 
■ivater,  let  it  gentlv  simmer  over  a moderate  fire, 
scum  it  well,  and  stir  into  it  eight  pounds -of  the 
best  virgiii-honev;  vdien  that  is  thoroiighly  dis- 
- ■ solved, 
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solved,  take  off  the  water,  and  stu 

When  it  is  thus  prepared,  press  out  the  lik  q 
titv  of  juice  of  red  currants  moderately  r.pe  with 
out  anv  "leen  ones  among  them ; which  bei  „ 
well  strained,  mix  it  well  with  the  -viycr  an 
honev,  put  them  in  a cask,  or  large  eai  then  \ c 
sel,  and  let  them  stand  upon  the  ferment  t'venty- 
four  hours ; to  every  gallon  add  t'V°  pouirels  of 
loaf  or  other  line  sugar,  stir  them  well  to  laise 
the  scum,  and  when  well  settfed,  take  jt  off,  an 
add  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  with  a little 
fine  Hour,  and  the  whites  of  two  or  three  egg^ 
which  will  refine  it ; when  it  is  well  settled  and 
clear,  draw  it  off  into  a small  vessel,  or  bottle  it 

up,  keeping  it  in  a cool  place. 

Of  white  currants,  a wine  may  be  made  after 
the  same  manner,  that  will  equal  in  strength  and 
pleasantness  many  sorts  of  white  wine. 


Another  Way. 

After  Katherihg  the  currants,  which  must  he 
done  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  they  are  full 
ripe,  strip  them  carefully  from  the  stalk,  so  as  not 
to  bruise  them  with  your  fingers ; put  them  into  a 
pan,  and  bruise  them  with  a w'ooden  pestle;  then 
let  it  stand  about  twenty  hours,  (according'  to 
tlie  quantity)  after  which  strain  it  through -g. 
sieve ; add  three  pounds  of  fine  powder  sugar  to 
every  four  quarts  of  the  liquor,  and  then  shaking 
or  stirring  it  well,  fill  your  vessel,  and  put  about 
a quart  of  good  brandy  to  every  six  or  seven  gal- 
lons ; as  soon  as  it  is  fine,  which  will  be  m tour 
or  five  weeks,  bottle  it  oft  : it  it  should  not  prove 
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quite  clear,  draw  it  off  into  another  vessel,,  and 
let  it  stand  about  ten  days,  and  then  bottle  it  off; 

Ihese  wines  allay  the  burning  eagerness  of 
thirst,  are  cooling  tii  fevers,  resist  putrefaction, 
stay  vomiting,  con-oborate  the  heart,  and  fortify 
the  stomach.  Curi*ant  wine  is  drank  with  suc- 
cess by  those  tlmt  have  the  fits  of  the  mother ; 
it  diverts  epilepsy,  and  is  very  useful  in  many 
complaints  incident  to  the  fcimalc  sex. 

To  make  Raisin  JVine. 

To  two  hundred  weight  of  raisins  put  about 
forty-four  gallons  of  water,  wine  measure ; stir  it 
up  well  three  or  four  times  a day;  let  it  stand 
about  three  n eeks,  then  take  it  off*  the  raisins,  and 
tun  it  up;  when  you  put  it  into  tlie  cask,  add 
about  two  quarts  of  brandy  to  it,  M-hich  will  keep 
it  from  fretting ; let  it  stand  about  ten  or  twelve 
montiis,  then  ciraw  it  off  from  the  lees,  rince  your 
cask,  and  put  it  in  again ; then  fine  it  down  with 
three  ounces  of  isinglass,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar-candy,  dissolved  in  some  of  the 
^vine.  There  are  many  ways  used  to  retrieve 
this  wine,  it  it  should  chance  to  turn  sour,  which 
seldom  happens  if  properly  made ; in  this  case, 
the  most  successful  method  is  to  replenish  it  with 
a farther  addition  of  raisins. 

Another  JVaij. 

Put  two  hundred  weight  of  raisins,  with  the 
stalks,  into  a hogshead,  and  nil  it  almost  with 
spring  water;  let  it  steep  about  twelve  days,  fre- 
quently stirring  them  about,  and  after  pouring 
the  juice  off'y  dress  the  raisins:  the  liquor  should 
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then  be  put  together  in  u very  clecin  vessel  that 
will  eivaetly  contain  it;  it  will  hiss  or  sing  for 
some  time,  during  which  it  should  not  be  stirred; 
but  when  the  noise  ceases,  it  must  be  stopped 
close,  and  stand  for  about  six  or  se\  en  months  y 
and  then,  if  you  peg  it,  and  it  proves  fine  and 
clear,  rach  it  oh  into  another  vessel  of  the  same 
size;’  stop  it  up,  and  let  it  remain  twelve^or  four- 
teen weeL  longer,  then  bottle  it  off.  The  best 
way,  wlien  you  use  it,  is  to  take  a decantei,  and 

rack  it  off. 

The  virtues  of  raisin  wine  are  too  well  known 
to  require  a particular  description.  There  aie 
few  constitutions  but  what  it  will  agree  with;  it 
strengthens  and  comforts  the  heart,  revives  the^ 
faded  spirits,  and  conduces  greatly  to  health,  if 
used  with  moderation, 

2o  make  llaspheriy  JVhie,  the  English  JVay. 

Take  what  quantity  you  please  of  red  raspber- 
ries, when  they  are  nearly  ripe,  for  if  they  grow 
over  ripe,  they  will  lose  much  of  their  pleasant 
scent;  and  after  clearing  the  husks  and  stalks 
from  them,  soak  them  in  the  like  quantity  of 
fair  water,  that  has  been  boiled  and  sweetened 
with  hue  loaf  sugar,  a pound  and  an  half  to  a 
gallon ; when  they  are  well  soaked  about  twelve' 
hours,  take  them  out,  put  them  into  a tine  linen 
pressing  bag,  press  out  the  juice  into  the  water, 
then  boil  them  up  together,  over  a gentle  tire, 
and  scum  them  well  twice  or  thrice ; take  off'  the- 
vessel,  and  let  the  liquor  cool,  and  when  the  scum 
arises  take  off  all  that  you  can,  and  pour  off  the 
the  liquor  into  a well-seasoned  cask,  or  earthen 

vessel ; 
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vessel;  then  boil  an  ounce  of  hiace  quite  down, 

* if  possible,  in  a pint  of  white  wine,  till  a third 
part  of  the  wine  be  consumed:  strain  it,  and  add 
it  to  the  liquor ; let  it  settle  two  days,  and  when 
it  has  well  settled  and  feririCnted,  draw  it  off  into 

a cask,  or  bottles,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place. 

% ' 

r ^ The  French  JVa^. 


Steep  two  gallons  of  raspberries  in  a gallon  of 
sack,  twenty-four  hours ; then' strain  them,  and 
put  to  them  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  raisins 
of  the  sun,  well  stoned,  and  let  them  continue 
four  or  five  days,  sometimes  stirring  them  well ; 
then  pour  it  off  gently,  that  the  clearest  may  be 
taken  away,  and  only  the  dregs  and  settlings  re- 
main, and  bottle  that  up  you  pour  off.  If  you 
find  it  not  sweet  enough  for  the  palate  you  may 
add  some  sugar,  about  half  a pound  to  a gallon 
will  be  sufficient ; keep  it  in  a cool  place. 


Another  JFay. 

Gather  the  raspberries  quite  dry,  when  ripe, 
and  bruise  them;  strain  them  through  a Avoollen 
bag  into  a jar ; put  to  it  about  a pound  of  the 
best  double  refined  sugar,  mix  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, and  stop  it  close;  pour  it  off  as  clear  as 
possible,  after  it  has  stood  four  days.  The  com- 
mon method  is  to  put  tw’O  quarts  of  white  wine 
to  one  quart  of  the  raspberry  juice;  but  that  is 
too  much,  as  it  overpowers  tlie  rich  flavour  of 
tlie  fruit ; three  pints  will  be  enough';  bottle  it 
off,  and  it  wall  be  fit  to  drink  in  ten  days.  The 
*uice  mixed  with  brandy  is  a fine  dram.  Put 
about  two  quarts  of  brandy  to  three  quarts  of 
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raspbeiry  juice,  and  it  Avill  drink  well  in  ten 
days. 

Another  Way, 

Your  raspberries  must  be  dry,  full  ripe,  and 
used  just  after  they  are  gathered,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  flavour;  to  every  (piart  of  fruit  put 
three  pounds  of  line  powder  sugar,  and  a little 
better  than  a gallon  of  clear  water ; stir  it  five  or 
six  times  a day,  to  mix  the  whole  well  together, 
and  let  it  ferment  for  three  or  four  days;  put  it 
in  your  cask,  and  for  eveiy  gallon  put  in  two 
whole  eggs,  taking  care  they  are  not  broke  in 
putting  it;  it  must  stand  at  least  three  months 
before  you  bottle  it.  Y our  water  should  be  of  a'- 
good  flavour,  for  in  the  choice  of  that  principally 
depends  the  making  of  good  or  bad  tasted  wines. 

These  wines,  either  way,  are  a great  cordial ; 
they  cleanse  tlie  blood,  prevent  pestilential  air, 
comfort  the  heart,  ease  pains  in  the  stomach, 
dispel  gross  vapours  from  the  brain,  cause  a free 
breathing,  by  removing  obstructions  from  the 
lungs,  and  are  successfully  taken  in  apoplexies. 

To  make  Mulberry  Wine. 

Take  mulberries,  when  they  are  just  changed 
from  their  redness  to  shining  black,  gather  them 
on  a dry  day,  when  the  sun  has  taken  off  the 
dew,  spread  them  thinly  on  a fine  cloth  on  a floor 
or  table  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  boil  up  a gal- 
lon of  water  to  each  gallon  of  juice  you  can  get 
out  of  them ; scum  the  water  well,  and  add  a 
little  cinnamon  slightly  bruised;  put  to  every 
gallon  six  ounces  of  white  sugar-candy  finely 
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beaten ; soiim  and  strain  the  M'ater  when  it  is 
taken  off  and  settled,  and  pnt  to  it  the  juice  of 
mulberries,  and  to  every  gallon  the  mixture  of  a 
pint  of  white  or  rhenish  wine;  let  them  stand  in 
a cask  to  purge  or  settle  five  or  six  days,  then 
draw  off*  the  v/ine,  and  keep  it  cool. 

This  is  a very  rich  cordial ; it  gives  vigour  to 
consumptive  bodies,  allays  the  heat  of  the  blood, 
prevents  qualms  and  sickness  in  women,  makes 
the  body  soluble,  helps  digestion,  and  eases  dis- 
tempers in  the  ])owels. 

\ 

To  malce  'JSIordla  JVhic. 

Take  two  gallons  of  white  wine,  and  twenty 
pounds  of  nvorella  cherries;  take  away  the  stalks, 
and  so  bTuise  them  that  the  stones  may  be 
broken;  then  press  the  juice  into  the  wine;  put 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  each  an  ounce, 
well  bruised,  in  a bag,  hang  it  in  the  wine  when 
voii  liavc  put  it  up  in  a cask,  and  it  will  be  a rich 
drink. 

To  make  Ekkr-berry  JJltie, 

Take  elder-berries,. when  pretty  ripe,  plucked 
from  the  green  stalks,  what  quantity  you  please, 
and  press  them  that  the 'juice  may  freely  run  . 
from  them,  w'hich  may  he  done  in  a cyder-press, 
or  between  two  w^eiglity  planks,  or  for  w’ant  of 
this  opportunity,  you  may  maSh  them,  and  then 
it  will  run  easily  ; put  the  juice  in  a w’ell-sca- 
soned  cask,  and  to  every  barrel  put  tlu'ce  gallons 
of  "waVtcr  strong  of  honey  boiled  in  it,  anrl  add 
some  ale  yeast  to  make  it  ferment,  and  w ork  out 

the  jvvossiie-ss  of  its  bodv ; then  to  clarity  it,  add 
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flour,  whites  of  eggs,  and  a little  fixed  nitre ; 
when  it  has  well  fermented  and  grows  fine,  draw 
it  from  the  settlings,  and  keep  it  till  spring;  then 
to  every  barrel  add  five  pounds  of  its  own  flow- 
ers, and  as  much  loaf  sugar,  and  let  it  stand 
seven  days;  at  the  end  of  which  it  will  grow 
very  rich,  and  have  a good  flavour. 

Another  Way. 

When  the  elder-berries  are  ripe,  pick  them,  and 
put  them  in  a stone  jar ; then  set  them  in  boil- 
ing water,  or  rather  in  an  oven  not  over  hot,  till 
the  jar  is  as  warm  as  you  can  well  bear  to  touch 
it  with  your  hand ; take  the  berries  and  strain 
them  through  a sieve  or  coarse  cloth,  squeezing 
them  hard,  and  pour  the  liquor  into  a kettle ; 
put  it  on  the  fire,  let  it  boil,  and  put  in  as  many 
pounds  of  Lisbon  sugar  as  there  are  quarts  of 
juice,  and  scum  it  often ; then  let  it  settle,  pour 
it  off  into  a jar,  and  cover  it  close.  Many  peo- 
ple mix  it  with  raisin  wine,  by  putting  half  a 
pint  of  the  elder  syrup  to  every  gallon  of  wine ; 
it  gives  the  raisin  wine  an  exquisite  fine  flavour, 
equal  to  any  foreign  wine  whatsoever. 

It  is  an  excellent  febrifuge,  cleanses  the  blood 
of  acidity,  venom  and  putrefaction;  it  is  good  in 
measles,  small-pox,  swine-pox,  and  pestilential 
diseases;  it  contributes  to  rest,  and  takes  away 
the  heat  that  afflicts  the  brain. 

To  make  Elder-Jiower  Wine. 

To  six  gallons  of  spring  water  put  six  pounds 
of  raisins  of  the  sun  cut  small,  and  twelve  pounds 
of  fine  powder  sugar;  boil  the  whole  together 
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about  an  hour  and  an  half;  then  take  elder- 
flowers,  when  pretty  ripe,  about  half  a ]K'ck  ; 
when  the  liquor  is  cold,  put  in  the  flowers, 
about  a gill  of  lemon  juice,  and  half  the  quantity 
of  ale  yeast ; cover  it  up,  and  after  standing 
three  days,  strain  it  off,  po\ir  it  into  a cask  that 
is  quite  sweet,  and  that  will  hold  it  with  case ; 
when  this  is  done,  put  about  a wine  quart  of  rhe- 
nish  to  .every  gallon  of  wine,  and  let  the  bung 
be  lightly  put  in  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days ; 
then  stop  it  down  fast,  and  put  it  in  a cool  dry 
j)lace  for  four  or  five  months,  till  it  is  quite  set- 
tled and  fine,  and  bottle  it  off. 


To  niake  Jf  lne 


of  Blackberries,  Straxvherries, 
Davberries. 


or 


Take  of  the  berries,  in  their  proper  season  and 
moderately  ripe,  what  (piantity  you  please;  press 
them  as  other  berries;  then  boil  up  water  and 
honev,  or  water  and  fine  sugar,  agreeable  to 
your  pedate,  to  a considerable  sweetness;  when 
it  is  well  scummed,  put  the  juice  in  and  let  it 
simmer  to  incorporate  it  well  with  the  water; 
then  take  it  oi%  let  it  cool,  scum  it  again,  and 
put  it  up  in  a barrel,  or  rather  a close  glazed 
v'essel,  to  ferment  and  settle:  to  every  gallon  put 
half  a pint  of  Malaga,  draw  it  off'  as^  clear  as  pos- 
sible, bottle  it  up,  and  keep  it  cool  tor  use. 

These  liquors  are  good  in  fevers,  afflictions  of 
the  lungs,  prevent  the  infection  of  pestilential 
airs,  beget  a good  appetite,  and  help  digestion  ; 
are  exedkTit  in  suifcirs,  and  purify  the  blood. 
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To  make  Wine  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

Apples  iniist  he  made  first  into  good  cyder,  by 
lieating  and  pressing,  and  other  methods,  as  ai- 
rcctcd" in  treating  of  those  sort  of  liquors  ; and 
to  good  cyder,  when  you  have  procured  it,  put 
the  herb  scurlea,  the  (piintessence  ot  wme,  a lit- 
tle fixed  nitre,  and  a pound  of  the  syrup  ot  Jio^ 
ncy,  to  a barrel  of  this  cyder;  let  it  work  and 
ferment  at  spurge  holes  in  the  cask  ten  days,  or 
till  you  find  it  clear  and  well  settled ; then  draw 
it  off,  and  it  will  be  little  inferior  to  rhenish  iii 

clearness,  colour,  and  taste. 

To  make  wine  of  pears,  procure  the  tartest 
perry,  but  by  no  means  that  which  is  tart  by 
sowering,  or  given  that  way,  but  such  as  is  na  ^ 
turally  so;  put  into  a barrel  about fi\e  ounces  ot 
the  ]uice  of  the  herb  clary,  and  the  quintessence^ 
of  vine,  and  to  every  barrel  a pound  or  pint  ol 
the  syrup  ot  blackberries  ; and,  aftei  tei  menta- 
tion and  refining,  it  will  be  ot  a curious  wine 
taste,  like  sherry,  and  not  easily  distinguishable, 
Init  by*  such  as  have  a very  fine  taste,  or  who  deal 

These  wines  have  the  nature  of  cyder  and 
perry,  though  in  a higher  degree,  by  the  addi- 
tion and  alteration ; being  cooling,  restorative, 
easing  pains  in  the  liver,  oi  spleen,  cleansing  the 
boweFs,  and  creating  a good  appetite. 

To  make  IValnut  Leaf  Wine. 

' Take  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  one 
pound  of  honey  to  every  gallon  of  water;  boil 
them  half  an  hour,  skim  it,  and  put  in  the  tub  to 
every  gallon  a handful  of  leaves,  pour  the  liquor 
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on,  and  let  it  stand  all  niglit;  then  take  out  the 
leaves,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of  yeast,  and  let  it 
work  fourteen  days,  which  will  take  off  the  sweet- 
ness ; then  stop  it  up  in  a cask,  and  let  it  stand 
about  seven  months. 

It  is  an  excellent  occasional  drink  for  con- 
sumptive persons. 

To  make  Cherry  JVine. 

Take  cherries,  just  beginning  to  be  ripe,  of 
the  red  sort,  clear  them  of  the  stalks  and  stones, 
put  them  into  an  earthen  glazed  pan,  and  with 
your  clean  hands  squeeze  them  to  a pulp,  or 
with^  a wooden  ladle  or  presser,  and  let  them 
continue  twelve  hours  to  ferment;  then  put  them 
into  a linen  cloth,  not  too  fine,  and  press  out  the 
juice  Avith  a pressing  board,  or  any  other  conve- 
nience; let  the  liquor  stand  till  the  scum  arise, 
and  Avuth  }mur  ladle  take  it  clean  off;  then  pour 
out  the  clearer  part,  by  inclination,  into  a cask, 
where  to  each  gallon  put  a pound  of  the  best  loaf 
sugar,  and  let  it  ferment  and  purge  seven  or  eight 
days;  Avhen  you  find  it  clear,  draAV  it  off  into 
lesser  casks,  or  bottles;  keep  it  cool;  as  other 
Avines,  and  in  ten  or  tAvelve  days  it  Avili  be  ripe. 

This  drinks  very  pleasant  and  cool  in  hot  wea- 
ther; chears  tlie  heart,  and  much  enliA^ens  na- 
ture in  its  decay ; it  is  also  good  against  ato- 
lent  pains  in  the  head,  and  swooning  tits. 

To  make  JV  ine  of  Peaches  and  Apricots. 

Take  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.  A\'hen  they  are 
full  of  juice,  pare  them,  and  take  the  stones  out, 
then  slice  them  thin,  and  put  about  a gallon  to 
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two  gallons  of  water,  and  a quart 

nut  them  over  a fire  to  simmer  gentlj  ioi  a co  . 

Siabetiine,  till  the  sliced  fruit  become  soft . 

p».  iff  .he  .0  » g*. 

that  have  been  so  treated  and  bruised,  but  no 
betted;  let  them  stand  twelve 
them  sometimes,  and  then  pour  out  the  i 
part,  press  what  remains  through  a fine  ^ 

Ind  put  them  together  into  ^ 

then  add  a pound  and  an  half  ot  loaf  sii„a  o 
each  gallon ; boil-  well  an  ounce  of  clo  ves  m a 

quart  of  white  wine,  and  add  to  it,  wniUr  wu 

give  it  a curious  flavour. 

Wine  of  apricots  may  be  made  with  only  bruis- 
ing, and  pouring  the  hot  liquor  on,  not  requu- 
ing  so  much  siveetening,  by  reason  they  are  of  a 
more  dulcid-or  luscious  quality;  to  give  it  a sin- 
gular flavour,  boil  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  nutmeg,  in  a quart  of  white  wine  ; and 
when  the  wine  is  on  the  ferment,  pour  the  liquirt 
part  in  hot,  and  hang  a bunch  of  fresh  bun  age, 
well-flowered,  into  the  cask,  by  a string  at  the 
bung,  for  three  days;  draw  it  oft,  and  keep  it  in 
bottles,  which  are  most  proper  to  preserve  these 

sort  of  wines.  , 

They  are  moderately  warming  and  restorative^ 

very  good  in  consumptions,  to  create  an  appe- 
tite, and  recover  decayed  and  wasting  bodies, 
they  loosen  the  hardness  of  the  belly,  and  give 
ease  to  pains  of  the  stomach. 


To  make  Quince  JVinc, 

Gather  the  (piinccs  when  pretty  .ripe,  on  a dry 

day,  rub  off  the  down  with  a clean  linen  cloth, 
" and 
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and  Liy  them  in  hay  or  straw  for  ten  days  to 
sweat;  cut  them  in  quarters,  take  out  tlie  core 
bruise  them  well  in  a mashino--tub  with  a wooden 
beetle,  and  squeeze  out  the  licjuid  part,  by  press- 
ing- them  in  a hair  bag  gradually  in  a cyder 
piess,  stiain  this  liquor  through  a fine,  sieve, 
■Nvarm  it  gently  over  a fire,  and"  scum  it,  but  do 
not  let  it  boil*;  sptinkle  into  it  loaf  sugar  reduced 
to  powder,  then  a,  gallon  of  water,  and  a quart  of 
^vhite  wine,  and  boil  a dozen  or  fourteen  large 
(juinccs  thinly  sliced;  add  twm  pounds  of  fine 
stigai , then  strain  out  the  liquid  part,  and  min- 
gle it  wdth  the  natural  juice  of  tlie  quinces,  put 
It  into  a cask  not  to  fill  it,  and  shake  them  wtII 
togetnci ; let  it  stand  to  settle;  put  in  juice  of 
clary  half  a pint  to  five  or  six  gallans,  and  mix 
it  with  a little  flour  and  wdiite  of  egg's;  then 
diaw  it  off,  and  if  it  be  not  swTet  enough,  add 
more  sugar,  and  a quart  of  the  best  malmsey : 
you  may  boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  stoned  rai- 
sins of  the  sun,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cin- 
namon, in  a quart  of  the  liquor,  to  the  con- 
sumption of  a third  part,  and  straining  the  li- 
quor,^ put  it  into  the  cask  w'hen  the  Avdne  is  upon 
the  ferment. 

Ihis  wine  is  a good  pectoral,  cooling  and  re- 
fi  eshing  the  vital  parts : it  is  good,  moderately 
taken,  in  ail  hot  diseases;  allays  the  flushing  of 
the  face,  and  St.  Anthony  s fire  ; takes  away  in- 
flammations, and  is  ^'cry  beneficial  in  breakings 
out,  blotches,  biles,  or  sores. 

To  make  Birch  JVlne. 

This  being  a liquor  but  little  known,  w'e  shall 

be 
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be  as  particular  as  possible  in  the  directions  for 
it.  The  season  for  getting  the  liquor  tioni  birch 

trees,  sometimes  happens  the  latter  ^ 

brmuy  or  beginning  of  March,  before  the  lea^e 
shoot  out,  as  the  sap  begins  to  rise;  aud  this 
according  to  the  mildness  or,  rigour  ot  the  wea- 
ther; and  if  the  time  is  delayed,  thejmee  wil 
oTow  too  thick  to  be  drawn  out,  wnich  shotild 
be  as  thin  and  clear  as  possible.^  Ihe  method  ot 
prbeuring  the  juice  is  by  boring  holes  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  fixing  tossets  made  ot  el- 
der; but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  tap  it  m 
too  many  places  at  once,  for  tear  ot  hurting  the 
tree.  If  the  tree  is  large,  it  may  be  bored  m five 
or  six  places  at  once,  and  place  bottles  to  let  it 
drop  in.  When  you  have  extracted  a proper 
quantity,  three,  four,  or  five  gallons  from  difter- 
ent  trees,  cork  the  bottles  very  close,  and  rosin, 
or  wax  them  till  you  begin  to  make  youi  wine, 
which  should  be  as  soon  as  possible  after  you 
have  got  the  juice.  As  soon  as  you  begin,  boil 
the  sap  as  long  as  you  can  take  off  any  scum; 
and  put  four  pounds  of  fine  loaf  sugar  to  eveiy 
gallon  of  the  juice,  and  the  peel  of  a lemon  cut 
riiin ; then  boil  it  again  for  near  an  hour,  scum- 
ming it  all  the  while,  and  pour  it  into  a tub , 
when  it  is  almost  cold,  work  it  with  a toast 
spread  with  yeast,  and  let  it  stand  five  or  six 
days,  stirring  it  twice  or  three  times  a day ; then 
take  a cask  that  will  contain  it,  and  put  a lighted 
match  dipped  well  in  brimstone  into  the  cask ; 
stop  it  till  the  match  is  burnt  out,  and  then  tun 
your  wine  into  it,  putting  the  bung  lightly  in  till 
it  has  done  working;  bung  it  very  close  for  about 
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three  months,  and  bottle  it  off  for  use;  it  will  be 
l eady  in  a week  after  it  is  put  in  the  bottles. 

It  is  a very  wholesome,  pleasant,  and  rich  cor- 
dial, and  very  serviceable  in  curing  consump- 
tions, aud  particidarly  useful  in  scorbutic  dis- 
orders. 

f 

7b  make  JJ  hies  of  Plumbs,  Damsons,  8^c, 

lake  wdiat  plumbs  you  please,  mix  those  of  a 
sweet  taste  with  an  ahay  of  those  that  are  some- 
what sour,  though  they  must  be  all  inclining’  to 
ripeness;  slit  tlicm  in  halves,  so  that  the  stones 
may  he  taken  out,  then  mash  them  gently,  and 
add  a little  waiter  and  honey;  the  better  to  mois- 
ten them,  boil  to  every  gallon  of  3^0111-  pulp  a gal- 
lon of  spring  w-ater,  and  put  in  a few  bay  leaves 
and  cloves;^  add  as  much  sugar  as  will  sweeten 
it,  scum  off  the  froth,  and  let  it  cool,  then  press 
the  fruit,  squeezing  out  the  liquid  part;  strain  all 
dirough  a fme  strainer,  and  put  the  ’water  and 
juice  ail  together  into  a cask;  let  it  stand  and 
ferment  three  or  four  days,  fme  it  with  white  su- 
gar, flour,  and  w’hites  of  eggs,  draw  it  off'  into 
hot  tip,  and  cork  it  up,  that  the  air  may  not  in- 
jure it ; in  twelve  days  it  will  be  ripe,  and  taste 
like  sherry,  or  rather  a nearer  flavour  of  Canary. 

Damsons  may  be  ordered  as  other  plumbs, 
though  the\’  produce  a tarter  wane,  more  clear 
and  lasting ; but  do  not  put  so  much  water  to 
them  as  to  luscious  plumbs,  unless  you  mix  some 
swx'ct  w ine  with  it,  as  Malaga,  Canarj",  or  the 
iiKc;  or  infuse  raisins  of  the  sun  in  it,  wdiich  will 
give  it  a rich  mellow  taste. 

These,  as  other  wines  made  of  English  fruit, 

are 
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arc  moderately  cooling,  pm  ify 
cleanse  the  reins;  cause  a heeuess 

contribute  much  to  soft  to 

rest,  by  sending  up  gentle  refreshing  spmts  to 

the  brain,  rvhich  dispel  heat  and  "oxious 
pours,  and  put  that  noble  part  in  a right  tem 

perature. 

To  make  Wim  of  English  Figs. 


Take  the  large  blue  figs,  pretty  ripe,  steep 
them  in  white  wine,  having  made  some  slits  in 
them,  that  they  may  . swell  and  gather  in  the  ^ib- 
stance  of  the  wine;  then  slice  some  other  figs, 
and  let  them  simmer  over  a lire  iii  fair  watei  till 
they  are  reduced  to  a kind  of  pulp,  strain  out  the 
water,  pressing  the  pulp  hard,  and  pour  it  as  ro 
as  possible  to  those  figs  that  are  infused  in  the 
wdne ; let  the  quantity  be  near  equal,  the  wa,tei 
somewhat  more  than  the  wine  and  figs ; having 
infused  twenty-four  hours,  mash  them  well  toge- 
ther and  draw  off  all  that  will  run  voluntarily, 
then  press  the  rest,  and  if  it  proves  not  pretty 
sweet,  add  loaf  sugar  to  render  it  so ; let  it  fer- 
ment, and  add  a little  honey  and  sugar-candy  to 
it,  then  fine  it  with  whites  of  eggs  and  a little 
isinglass,  draw  it  off,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

It  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  detects  ot  the 
lung's,  helping  shortness  of  breath,  lemoving 
colds  or  inflammations  of  the  lungs;  it  also  com- 
forts the  stomach,  and  eases  pains  of  the  bowels. 


To  make  Rose  Wine. 

Get  a glass  bason  or  body,  or  for  want  of  it, 
a well-glazed  earthen  vessel,  and  put  into  it 
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three  gallons  of  rose  water,  drawn  with  a cold 
still;  put  into  it  a convenient  quantity  of  rose 
leaves;  cover  k close,  and  put  it  for  aii  hour  in 
a kettle  or  cauldron  of  water,  heating  it  over  the 
hie  to  take  out  the  whole  strength  and  tincture 
of  the  roses,  and  when  cold,  press  the  rose  leaves 
haid  into  the  liquor,  and  steep  fresh  ones  in,  re-*- 
peating  it  till  the  liquor  has  got  a full  strength 
of  loses,  then  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  add  three 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar;  stir  it  well,  that  it  hiay 
melt  and  disperse  in  every  part,  then  put  it  into 
a cask,  or  other  convenient  vessel,  to  ferment ; 
and  to  make  it  do  so  the  better,  add  a little  fixed 
nitre  and  flour,  with  two  or  three  whites  of  e<>'gs ; 
let  it  stand  to  cool  about  thirty  days,  and  it^vdll 
be  lipe,  and  have  a curious  flavour,  having  the 
Whole  strength  and  scent  of  the  roses  in  it;-  and 
you  may  add,  to  meliorate  it,  some  wine  and 
spices,  as  your  taste  or  inclination  leads  you. 

By  this  way  of  infusion,  wine  of  carnations, 
clove-gillyflowers,  violets,  primroses,'  or  any 
flo^yer  having  a curious  scent,  may  be  made;  to 
which,  to  prevent  repetition,  you  are  referred. 

M ines  thus  made,  are  not  only  pleasant  in 
taste,  but  rich  and  medicinal,  being  excellent  for 
strengthening  the  heart,  refreshing  the  spirits, 
and  gently  cooling  the  body,  making  it  lenitive, 
and  so  purges  the  first  digestion  of  phlegm,  and 
even  choler;  it  abates  the  > heat  of  the  fever, 
quenches  thirst,  mitigates  the  inflammation  of 
the  intrails,  and  on  many  occasions,  ser\  es  for  a 
good  counter  poison. 
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To  make  Cowslip  TVinc^ 

Put  five  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  to 
of  fair  water,  simmer  them  over  a “’C  ^ ^ 
hour,  to  well  dissolve  the  sugar,  and  vdien  it  is 
take;  off,  and  cold,  put  in  half  a peck  of  co^^^llp 
flowers,  clean  pieked  and  gently  bruised , the  t 
|)ut  in  two  spoonfuls  of  new  ale  yeast,  and 
L pound  of  syrup  of  lemons  beaten  with  it,  wa  h 
a lemon  peel  or  two;  pour  the  whole  into  a Avell 
seasoned  cask  or  vessel,  let  them  stand  close 
stopped  for  three  days,  that  they  may  ferment 
well ; then  put  in  some  juice  of  cowslips,  imd 
give  it  a convenient  space  to  work;  when  it  has 
stood  a month,  draw  it  off  into  bottles,  putting  a 
little  lump  of  loaf  sugar  into  eaeh,  by  which 
means  you  may  keep  it  well  the  space  of  a year 
In  like  manner  you  may  make  wine  of  such 
other  flowers  as  are  of  a pleasant  taste  and 
scent,  as  oxlips,  jessamine,  peach  blooms,  com- 
fry',  scabepns,  feather-few,  fumitoiy,  and  many 
more,  as  your,  fancy  and  taste  may  lead  you. 

This  wine,  moderately  drank,  much  helps  the 
palsy,  cramp,  convulsions,  and  all  other  diseases 
of  the  nerves  and  sinews ; also  eases  pains  of  the 
joints,  and  gout,  and  greatly  contributes  to  the 
curing  of  ruptures. 

To  make  Scurvy-Grass  JVine. 

Take  the  best  large  scurvy-grass  lops  and 
leaves,  in  iMay,  June,  or  July,  bruise  them  well 
in  a stone  mortar,  put  them  in  a well-glazed 
earthen  vessel,  and  sprinkle  them  over  with  some 
powder  of  chrystal  of  tartar,  then  smear  them 
over  with  virgin  honey,  and  being  covered  close, 
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let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours;  then  set  water 
oyer  a gentle  fire,  putting  to  every  gallon  three 
pints  ot  lioney,  and  when  the  scum  rises  take  it 
oft,  and  let  it  cool;  put  your  bruised  scurvy- 
grass  into  a barrel,  and  pour  the  liquor  to  it,  set- 
ting the  vessel  conveniently  end-ways,  with  a tap 
at  the  bottom,  and  when  it  has  been  infused 
twenty-four  hours,  draw'  off  the  liquor,  and 
strongly  press  the  juice  and  moisture  out  of  the 
herb  into  the  barrel  or  vessel,  and  put  the  liquor 
up  again ; then  put  a little  new  ale  yeast  to  it, 
and  let  it  ferment  three  days,  covering  the  p'lace 
of  the  bung  or  vent  with  a piece  of  bread  spread 
over  with  mustard-seed,  dowuiward,  in  a cool 
place,  and  let  it  continue  till  it  is  fine,  and  drinks 
biisk;  then  draw'  off  the  finest  part,  leaving  only 
the  dregs  behind;  add  more  herb,  and  ferment 
it  with  wliites  of  eggs,  flour,  and  fixed  nitre  ver- 
juice, or  the  juice  of  green  grapes,  if  they  are  to 
be  had ; to  wiiicli  add  six  pounds  of  the  syrup  of 
mustaixl,  all  mixed  and  well  beaten  together,  to 
refine  it  dow'ii,  and  it  will  drink  brisk,  but  not 
very  pleasant. 

It  helps  digestion,  warms  cold  stomachs,  car- 
ries ofi  phlegm,  purifies  the  blood,  purges  out 
salt,  watery  humours,  cleanses  the  bowels  from 
cold  sliminess,  eases  pains  in  the  limbs,  head, 
heart,  and  stomach,  especially  those  proceeding 
tioni  scorbutic  humours,  &c.  ' 

To  make  JFine  oj  Minty  Balm, 

Distil  tlie  herb  in  the  cold  still,  add  honey  to 
it,  v,'o\'k  as  in  scurvy-grass ; then  refine  it,  and 
W'oi’k  it  dowm  by  a due  poiportion  of  its  own  sy- 
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riip ; by  this  means  the  ^vine  will  become  v^ry 
fra<^rant,  and  contain  the  wliole^  virtue  or  the 
herb.  Wormwood  wine,  wine  ot  rue,  caiduus, 
and  such  strdng  physical  herbs,  may  be  made  by 
infusion  only,  in  small  white  wines,  cyder,  perry, 
or  the  like,  adding  a little  sweets  to  them, 
that  they  may  be  more  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
That  of  black  currants  may  be  made  as  of  other 
currants,  and  is  very  useful  in  all  families. 

Wines  made  of  mint,  balm,  wormwood,  rue, 
&c.  resist  pestilential  air,  arc  good  in  agues,  and 
cold  diseases;  prevent  fits  ot  the  mother,  and 
agues;  ease  pains  in  the  joints  and  sinews,  cleanse 
the  blood,  and  frequently  prevent  apoplexies, 
epilepsies,  and  the  like;  they  not  only  contain 
the  virtues  of  the  lierbs,  but  greatly  strengthen 
and  revive  the  decay  of  nature, 

To  makt  Orange  Wine. 

Put  twelve  pounds  of  fine  sugar,  and  the  whites 
of  eight  eggs,  well  beaten,  into  six  gallons  of 
spring  water ; let  it  boil  an  hour,  scumming  it 
all  the  time ; take  it  off,  and  when  it  is  pretty 
cool,  put  in  the  juice  of  fifty  Seville  oranges, 
and  six  spoonfuls  of  good  ale  yeast,  and  let  it 
stand  two  days;  then  put  it  in  another  vessel, 
with  two  quarts  of  rhenisfi  wine,-  and  the  juice 
of  twelve  lemons;  you  must  let  the  juice  of  le- 
mons and  wine,  and  .two  pounds  of  double  re- 
fined sugar,  stand  close  covered  ten  or  twelve 
hours  before  you  put  it  into  the  vessel  to  your 
orange  wine,  and  scum  off  the  seeds  before  you 
put  it  in.  The  lemon  peels  must  be  put  in  with 
the  oranges ; half  the  rinds  must  be  put  into  the 
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vessel;  and  it  must  stand  ten  or  twelve  clays  be- 
fore it  is  dt  to  bottle. 

To  make  Sage  JVme, 

Boil  twenty-six  quarts  of  spring  water  a quar- 
ter ot  ail  hour,  and  when  it  is  blood- warm,  put 
into  it  twenty-five  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins, 
picked,  rubbed,  and  shred,  with  near  half  a 
bushel  of  red  sage,  shred,  and  a porringer  of  ale 
yeast;  stir  all  well  together,  and  let  it  stand  in  a 
tub,  covcied  warm,  six  or  seven  days,  stirring  it 
once  a day;  then  strain  it  off',, and  put  it  in  a 
runlet;  let  it  work  three  or  four  days,  and  then 
stop  it  up ; when  it  has  stood  six  or  seven  days, 
put  in  a quart  or  two  of  Malaga  sack;  and  when 
It  is  fine,  bottle  it. 

To  make  Sycamore  Wine,  ^ 

Take  two  gallons  of  the  sap  of  sycamore,  and 
boil  it  half  an  hour,  then  add  to  it  four  pounds 
of  fine  powder  sugar;  beat  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  to  a froth,  and  mix  them  with  the  liquor, 
but  if  it  be  too  hot  it  will  poach  the  eggs;  scum 
it  well,  and  boil  it  Jialf  an  hour,  then  strain  it 
through  a hair  sie^  e,  and  let  it  stand  till  next 
day  ; then  pour  it  clear  from  the  sediment,  put 
half  a pint  of  good  yeast  to  every  twelve  gallons, 
cover  it  close  up  with  blankets  till  it  is  wliite 
over,  after  which  put  it  into  the  barrel,  and  leave 
the  bung  hole  open  till  it  has  done  working,, 
close  it  well  up,  let  it  stand  three  months,  and 
bottle  it the  fifth  part  of  the  sugar  must  be  loaf, 
and  if  you  like  raisins,  they  are  a great  addition 
to  the  wine. 
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To  make  Turnip  JVine. 

Take  a good  number  of  turnips,  pare  tliem, 
put  them  into  a cyder-prcss  and  squeeze  out  ail 
the  juice;  to  every  gallon  of  juice  take  three 
pounds  of  lump  sugar;  liave  a vessel  ready,  je.st 
big  enough  to  hold  the  juice,  and  put  your  sugar 
into  a vessel;  to  every  gallon  of  juice  add  haif  a 
pint  of  brandy;  pour  in  the  juice,  and  lay  some- 
thing over  the  bung  for  a week,  to  see  if  it  works ; 
if  it  does,  you  must  not  bring  it  dowri  till  it  has 
done  working,  then  stop  it  close  for  three  months, 
and  draw  it  olf  into  anotlicr  vessel ; when  it  is 
fine,  bottle  it  off. 


To  imitate  Cyprus  JVine. 

To  nine  gallons  of  water,  put  nine  quarts  of 
the  juice  of  white  elder-berries,  which  has  been 
pressed  gently  from  the  berries  with  the  hand, 
and  passed  through  a sieve,  witliout  bruising  the 
kernels  of  the  berries ; add  to  every  gallon  of  li- 
quor three  pounds  of  Lisbon  sugar,  to  the  whole 
quantity  put  an  ounce  and  an  haif  of  ginger 
sliced,  and  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  cloves; 
then  boil  this  near  an  hour,  taking  off'  the  scum 
as  it  rises,  and  pour  the  whole  to  cool  in  an  open 
tub,  and  work  it  with  ale  yeast,  spread  upon  a 
toast  of  white  bread  for  three  days,  and  then  tun 
it  into  a vessel  that  will  just  hold  it,  adding 
about  a pound  and  an  half  of  raisins  of  the  sun 
split,  to  lie  in  liquor  till  you  draw  it  off,  which 
should  not  be  till  the  wine  is  fine,  Avhich  you 
Avail  find  in  January.  It  is  so  much  like  the  fine 
rich  Avine  brought  from  C.yprus,  in  its  colour  and 
flavour,  that  it  has  deceived  the  best  judges. 
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To  make  Gilly  fimver  [Five. 

To  three  gallons  of  water  put  six  pounds  of  the 
best  powder  sugar,  boil  the  sugar  and  water  to- 
gether for  the  space  of  half  an  liour,  keep  scum- 
ming it  as  the  scum  rises ; let  it  stand  to  cool, 
beat  up  three  ounces  of  syrup  of  betony,  with  a 
large  spoonful  of  ale  yeast,  put  it  into  the  liquor, 
let  them  infuse  and  work  together  three  days, 
covered  with  a cloth;  strain  it,  put  it  into  a 
cask,  and  let  it  settle  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
when  bottle  it. 

To  make  Mountain  IVine. 

Take  fine  Malaga  raisins,  pick  all  the  stalks 
out,  chop  them  very  small,  and  put  ten  pounds 
of  them  to  every  two  gallons  of  spring  water  ; let 
them  steep  three  weeks,  stirring  them  often; 
then  squeeze  out  the  liquor,  and  put  it  into  a 
vessel  that  will  just  hold  it,  but  do  not  stop  it 
till  it  has  done  hissing;  then  bung  it  u{>  close, 
and  it  will  be  lit  for  use  in  six  months. 

To  make  Orange  Wine  with  Rakins. 

Take  thirty  pounds  of  new  IMalaga  raisins, 
piek  them  clean,  and  chop  them  small;  then 
take  twenty  large  Seville  oranges,  ten  of  which 
pare  as  thin  as  for  preserving;  boil  about  eight 
gallons  of  soft  water,  till  a third  part  be  con- 
sumed ; let  it  eool  a little,  then  put  five  gallons 
of  it  hot  upon  your  raisins  and  orange  peel ; stir 
it  well  together,  cover  it  up,  and  when  it  is  cold, 
let  it  it  stand  five  days,  stirring  it  up  once  or 
twice  every  dav ; then  pass  it  through  a ban 

aeve,  and  with  a spoon  press  it  as  dry  as  you 

can ; 
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Ctti  ; put  it  ill  n,  rundlet  fit  for  it,  and  add  to  it 
the  rinds  of  the  other  ten  oranges,  cut  as  thin  as 
the  first;  then  make  a syrup  of  the  juice  of 
twenty  oranges,  with  a pound  of  white  sugar;  it 
must  be  made  the  day  before  you  turn  it  up ; stir 
it  well  together  and  stop  it  up  close ; let  it  stand 
two  months  to  clear,  then  bottle  it  up.  It  Avill 
keep  three  years,  and  is  better  for  keeping. 

To  make  Smyrna  Raisin  JFine, 

Put  twenty^four  gallons  of  ivatcr  to  a hundred 
pounds  of  raisins;  after  letting  it  stand  about 
fourteen  days,  put  it  into  your  cask ; when  it  has 
remained  there  six  months,  put  a gallon  bf  brandy 
to  it;  and  when  it  is  fine,  bottle  it. 

To  make  an  excellent  English  JVine^ 

_ # 

Take  currants,  both  red  and  white,  gooseber- 
ries, red  and  green,  mulberries,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, of  difierent  sorts,  cherries,  but  not  little 
black  ones,  and  grapes,  red  and  white;  all  the 
fruits  must  be  full  ilpe,  and  take  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  each ; throw  them  into  a tub,  and  bruise 
them  lightly ; take  golden  pippins  and  nonpa- 
reils, chop  and  bruise  them  well,  and  mix  them 
with  the  others ; to  every  two  gallons  of  fruit  put 
one  gallon  of  spring  water,  and  boil  it  all  toge^ 
ther  t’udce  a day  for  a fortnight ; then  press  it 
through  a hair  bag  into  a vessel,  and  have  ready 
a wine  Hogshead,  put  into  it  an  hundred  raisins 
of  the  sun  ^rith  their  stalks,  fill  it  with  the  strain- 
ed juice,  lay  the  bung  on  lightly,  and  when  it  has 
done  hissing  and  working,  put  in  a gallon  of  the 
best  French  brandy,  and  stop  the  vessel  close ; 
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let  it  stand  six  months,  then  peg  it  and  see  if  it 
be  fine,  if  it  is,  bottle  it,  if  not,  stop  it  for  six 
months  longer,  and  then  bottle  it:  the  longer  it 
is  kept  the  better  it  ndll  be : it  is  necessary  you 
put  in  bay  leaves  with  your  brandy. 

To  make  hitter  JVinc, 

Take  two  quarts  of  strong  white  wine,  infuse 
in  it  one  drachm  of  rhubarl),  a drachm  and  an 
lialf  of  gentian  root,  Roman  wormwood,  tops  of 
carduus,  centaury,  and  camomile  flowers,  of  each 
tliree  drachms  ; yellow  peel  of  oranges,  half  an 
ounce;  nutmegs,  mace,  and  cloves,  of  each  one 
drachm;  infuse  all  forty-eight  hours,  strain  it, 
and  drink  a glass  an  hour  before  dinner. 

To  make  Mead. 

Having  got  thirteen  gallons  of  water,  put 
thirty  pounds  of  honey  to  it,  boil  and  scum  it 
well;  tiien  take  rosemary,  thyme,,  bay  leaves, 
and  sweet  briar,  one  handful  all  together,  boil  it 
an  hour;  then  put  it  into  a tub,  with  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  ground  malt;  stir  it  till  it  is  blood- 
v/arm ; then  strain  it  through  a cloth,  and  put  it 
into  a tub  again;  cut  a toast  round  a quartern 
loaf,  and  spread  it  over  with  good  ale  yeast,  and 
put  it  into  your  tul);  and  wlten'  the  liquor  is 
(juite  over  with  the  yeast,  put  it  into  your  ves- 
sel; then  take  of  clov  es,  mace  and  nutmegs,  an 
ounce  and  an  half;  of  ginger  sliced,  an  ounce  ; 
bruise  the  spice,  tie  it  up  in  a rag,  and  hang  it  in 
the  vessel ; then  stop  it  up  close  for  use. 

% 
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Another  JFay. 

Take  a gallon  of  honey,  eight  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, a (inarter  of  a pound  of  ginger  sliced,  and 
six  whites  of  eggs  beat  with  the  shells  ; put  all 
these  into  a convenient  vessel,  and  let  them  boil 
till  a fourth  part  ot  the  liquor  be  wasted,  scum- 
ming it  all  the  time ; to  each  gallon  of  water  put 
a handful  of  rosemary;  when  your  liquor  is  sut- 
ficently  boiled,  put  in  the  remainder  of  your  in- 
gredients; and  when  all  is  boiled,  stiain  voui  li- 
quor through  a hair  sieve,  and  let  it  stand  till  it 
is  thoroughly  cold ; then  put  a pint  of  ale  yeast 
into  the  vessel,  and  put  in  the  liquor;  if  the  wea- 
ther be  cold,  let  it  stand  two  or  three  days  before 
you  bottle  it. 


Another  JVaij. 

Take  the  honey  out,  and  add  as  much  water 
to  the  honeycombs  as  they  will  sweeten ; let  it 
stand  to  mix,  boil  it  well,  and  scum  it;  ydyen  an 
egg  will  swim  at  the  top  it  will  be  suhicicntly 
boiled ; then  put  it  into  a wooden  vessel,  let  it 
stand  till  cold,  and  bottle  it  in  stone  bottles; 
you  may  boil  it  either  with  lemon  thyme,  rose- 
marv,  or  cowslips. 


To  make  Frontlmac  ]\[ecuL 


Take  fifty  pounds  of  honey,  fifty  pounds  of 
Bel  videre  raisins,  and  fifty  gallons  of  water ; boil 
these  about  fifteen  minutes,  keeping  it  well 
scummed;  put  it  into  the  working  tub,  and  put 
to  it  a pint  of  ale  yeast,  letting  it  work  till  the 
veast  begins  to  fall;  when  taken  clear  off,  tun 
}t,  with  tlie  raisins,  and  throw  into  the  cask  a 
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quart  of  white  elder  flowers : take  care  to  attend 
* it  in  change  of  weather;  let  it  continue  in  tlie 
cask  twelve  months,  and  then  fine  it  down  with 
wine  fining,  and  bottle  it  off 

To  make  CozvsUp  Mead. 

Take  fifteen  gallons  of  water,  and  thirty 
pounds  of  honey,  and  boil  them  together  till  one 
gallon  is  wasted ; skim  it,  and  take  it  off  the 
fire;  have  ready  sixteen  lemons  cut  in  halves, 
put  a gallon  of  the  liquor  to  the  lemons,  and  the 
rest  into  a tub  with  seven  packs  of  cowslips;  let 
them  stand  all  night,  then  put  in  the  liquor  with 
the  lemons,  eight  spoonfuls  of  new  yeast,  and  a 
handful  of  sweet-briar;  stir  them  all  well  toge- 
ther, and  let  it  work  three  or  fimr  days ; then 
strain  it,  and  put  it  in  your  cask,  and  in  six 
months  time  you  may  bottle  it. 

General  Observations. 

Your  vessel  should  be  quite  dry,  and  previ- 
ously rinsed  with  brandy,  and  well  bunged  or 
closed  up  as  soon  as  the  wines  have  done  fer- 
menting. 

As  it  greatly  depends  on  the  flavour  of  the 
water  you  use,  in  order  to  have  good  tasted 
wines,  you  must  be  careful  to  get  tlie  liest;  the 
water  in  London  vdli  not  be  proper,  unless  put 
for  some  time  in  earthen  vessels,  to  settle  itself. 
Fine  spring  rrater  is  most  proper  if  it  can  be 
readily  got. 

J^e  careful  not  to  let  it  stand  too  lono;  before 
you  get  it  cold,  and  remember  to  put  in  the 
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yeast  in  time,  or  else  your  wine  will  fret  m the 

cask,  and  be  prevented  fining. 

If  you  let  it  stan(l  too  long  in  the  tub,  while 
working,  it  will  lose  the  natural  sweetness  and 
flavour'of  the  fruits  and  flowers  it  is  niadetrom. 

Lastly,  Let  your  fruit,  berries,  &c.  be  alw'aj's 
gathered  quite  dry,  and  in  general  when  full 

ripe. 


THE  METHOD  OF  MAKING  ARTIFICIAL  WINES,  OF  RE- 
COVERING FADED  AND  SLCH  WINES  AS  HAVE  LOS  I 
THEIR  COT.OURj  AND  OF  RACKING,  SWEETENING,  See. 

Of  small  JVines  meliorated. 

It  is  certain  that  weak  wines  may  be  raised 
and  improved  on  the  rich  lees  of  wine  that  is 
drawn  off;  and  indeed  it  is  common  to  draw  oir 
such  small  rvines,  and  put  them  on  such  lees;  by 
this  the  profit  of  the  vintners  is  greatly  enlarged. 
We  also  see  that  wine  is  fed  with  proper  food,  as 
sweet  flesh,  salt  of  tartar,  or  the  sweet  and  vola- 
tile  spirit  of  tartar;  but  more  especially  with  the 
cpiiutessence  of  wine,  essential  salts,  prepared  oils, 
herbs,  and  things  of  an  aromatical  nature:  wliy 
then  may  not  small  wine  be  greatly  bettered  by 
the  animal  spirit  or  quintessence  extracted  from 
other  wines?  for  the  animal  part  ot  Vi'ine  onl},^ 
and  nothing  else,  can  increase  the  strength  of 
wine.  If  tiie  qnintessence  l)e  drawn  out  ot  one 
small  wine,  and  added  to  another,  it  will  make 
that  rich,  though  the  other  is  altogether  impo- 
verished: for  this  reason  it  is  better  that  one  bo 
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lost,  which  may  serve  for  vinegar,  than  both  re- 
main useless.  This  cannot  be  so  well  demon- 
strated by  words  as  by  practice;  for  which  rea- 
son we  shall  give  some  examples  to  prove  what 
has  been  said. 

To  make  artificial  Claret. 

Take  the  juice  or  water  of  clary,  distil  it  in  a 
cold  still,  one  part ; redstreak  cyder,  half  a part ; 
I\falaga  raisins,  beaten  in  a mortar,  six  pounds ; 
the  tat  mother  of  claret,  one  pound ; cover  them 
in  a close  vessel  for  fifteen  days,  to  ferment;  then 
draw  off'  the  liquor  into  another  vessel,  and  to 
every  gallon  add  half  a pint  of  the  juice  of  mul- 
berries, blackberries,  or  gooseberries,  and  a pint 
of  the  spirit  of  clary;  to  the  wliole  put  three 
spoonfids  of  flour,  and  the  whites  of  two  new- 
laid  eggs,  with  a drachm  of  isinglass;  beat  these 
together,  and  add  to  tlie  liquor  two  pounds  of 
the  syrup  of  clary,  and  it  will  refine  down,  and 
be  very  rich,  not  distinguishable  from  the  right 
claret,  unless  bv  those  well  skilled  in  wines. 


To  make  artificial  Malaga^  Canarij  JFine, 

Take  a cask  that  has  been  well  seasoned  vath 
right  old  Malaga,  new  trim  it,  and  hoop  it  strong, 
leaving  it  open  at  one  end,  to  whicli  open  end  a 
close  cov(‘r  must  be  fitted,  to  take  off' and  put  on 
at  pleasure,  and  keep  it  in  all  seasons  in  a warm 
place;  fill  it  with  spring  or  eonduit  water,  and 
to  ev(‘ry  gallon  of  water  add  six  pounds  of  the 
best  Malaga  raisins,  mtU  bruised,  and  sprinkle  on 
every  twenty  gallons  a handful  of  calx  wine; 
then  place  the  eover  close,  and  keep  it  warm 

with 
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with  cloths  fastened  about  it,  and  let  it  continue 
so  four  or  live  days  to  work  aiul  ferment  ; alter 
that  open  it,  to  see  if  the  raisins  are  floating  on 
the  top  of  the  water ; if  you  hnd  they  are,  press  ■ 
them  down  again,  and  do  so  every  tour  or  live 
days  letting  them  stand  three  weeks  or  a month ; 
then  tap  the  vessel  three  or  four  inches  above 
tlie  bottom,  and  try  if  the  liquoi  tastes,  and  i it 
does  not,  let  it  stand  longer,  till  it  has  got  the 
true  flavour;  then  draw  it  off  into  another  cask 
that  has  had  Malaga  in  it,  and  to  every  twenty 
<^’allons  put  a pint  of  the  best  aqua  \itie,  a quait 
of  Alicant  wine,  and  two  new  laid  eggs  beaten 
to^^’cther,  and  let  it  stand  in  a vaulted  cellai,  oi 
such  like  place,  till  it*  be  fit  for  drinking;  if  it 
want  sweetness,  put  in  a little  fine  loaf  sugai, 
and  it  will  abundantly  answer  your  expectation : 
and  this  dashed  with  a little  white  wine,  or  brisk 
pippin  cyder,  may  pass  for  Canary. 

And  thus,  not  only  artificial  Malaga  may  be 
made, ’but  other  artificial  wines;  for  it  cannot 
but  be  supposed  that  an  ingenious  person  may, 
by  these  examples,  invent  and  prepare  other  sorts 
of  wines  different  from  these  in  taste;  for  hav- 
ing once  got  a knowledge  of  the  different  lierbs 
that  bear  a similarity  to  the  different  sulphur  of 
the  true  wine,  whether  styptic,  acid,  mild,  lusci- 
ous, fat,  or  balsamic,  so  must  the  imitation  of 
the  diff  erent  sorts  of  wines  be,  whether  Ribella, 
Tent,  Ilapadavia,  Canary,  or  any  others:  as  for 
white  Avine  or  rhenish,  you  may  make  them  of 
sweeter  or  tarter  cyders,  as  you  find  in  the  direc- 
tions given  for  making  artificial  claret,  bating 
the  colouring;  though  you  must  be  at  the  labour 
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and  cliarge  of  fining  them  more,  on  purpose  to 
keep  up  a good  body. 

To  restore  pricked  Wines. 

Take  the  winfe  down  to  the  lees  in  another 
cask,  where  the  lees  of  good  wine  are  fresh ; then 
take  a pint  of  strong  aqua  vit^,  scrape  half  a 
pound  of  yellow  bees-wax  into  it,  and  by  heating 
the  spirit  over  a gentle  fire  melt  the  wax;  then 
dip  in  it  a cloth,  and  set  it  on  fire  with  a brim- 
stone match,  put  it  in  flaming  at  the  bung,  and 
stop  the  cask  close. 

To  restore  Wines  decayed  by  too  much  Verity  or 

, Sowerhig. 

« 

Stir  it  well  with  aflat-ended  stick,  till  you  have 
removed  it  in  all  parts,  and  made  it  ferment,  but 
do  not  touch  the  lees;  then  pour  in  a pint  of 
aqua  vitas,  and  stop  it  up  close,  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  days  it  will  be  tolerably  restored.  Wine 
that  is  decayed  by  too  much  vent,  may  be  re- 
covered by  putting  burning  brimstone  or  hot- 
crusts  of  bread  into  it. 

For  musty  Wines,  or  such  as  have  gat  a Tzvang  of 

the  Cask. 

To  remedy  this,  rack  it  off  upon  lees  of  rich 
wine  of  the  same  sort;  tlicn  put  into  a bag  four 
ounces  of  the  powder  of  lenerel  berries,  and  two 
ounces  of  the  filings  of  steel;  let  it  hang  by  a 
string  to  the  middle  of  the  wine,  and  so  by  de-’ 
grees  lower  it,  as  you  draw  it  olfi 
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noiir  ofFwhRt  is  liqu>fi>  squeeze  out  the  rest; 
S St  V pmt  of  this  will  make  ten  gallons 

rough. 

To  feco'cer  the  lost  Colour  of  Jfhite  Wine  of  Rhe 

nlsh  Wine. 

To  ao  this  effectually,  rack  the  wine  from  the 
Ices  and  if  the  colour  of  th.e  wme  be  fanu  and 
tawnv  put  in  coniac  lees,  and  pour  the  wine 

upon'diem,  rolling  and  shaking  them  togedier  a 
considerable  time  in  the  cask  ; m ten 

clays  rack  off  the  wine,  and  it  rnU  be  ot  apiopei 
colour,  and  drink  brisk  and  fine, 

To  prevent  the  Decay  of  lo~xenng  Jl'ine- 
Take  an  ounce  of  roach-alum  powder,  draw  out 
four  gallo..s  of  the  wine,  and  strew  the  powclcr 
over  it;  beat  it  well  for  the  space  ot  halt  an  houi, 
then  fill  up  the  cask,  and  set  it  on  broach,  being 
careful  to  let  it  take  vent;  by  this  means,  in 
Sree  or  four  clays  you  will  find  it  a curious 

brisk  wine. 

To  ruck  Wine. 

This  is  done  with  such  instruments  as  are  use- 
ful and  appropriated  to  the  manner  ot  doing  it, 
and  cannot  be  so  well  described  by  words  as  by 

seeing  it  done;  however,  observe  this  in  doing 
it:  let  it  be  when  the  wind  sets  lull  noith,  and 
the  weather  is  temperate  and  clear,  that  the  air 
may  the  better  agree  with  the  constitution  ot 
the  wine,  and  make  it  take  more  kindly,  it  is 
likewise  most  proper  to  do  it  in  the  increase  ot 
the  moon,  when  she  is  under  the  earth,  and  not 

in  fi^ll  height,  &c. 
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To  make  H ines  scent  well,  and  give  tkef*i  a curious 

Flavour. 

Take  two  ounces  of  powder  of  sulpliur,  half 
nn  ounce  of  calamus,  incorporate  them  Avell  to- 
gether, and  put  them  into  a pint  and  an  half  of 
orange  water ; let  them  steep  in  it  a considerable 
time,  and  then  drawing  oif  the  water,  melt  the 
sulphur  and  calamus  in  an  iron  pan,  and  dip  in 
it  as  many  rags  as  Avail  soak  it  up,  which  put  into 
the  cask;  then  rack  your  wine,  and  put  in  a pint 
of  rose  Av^ater,  and  stopping  the  hogshead,  roll  it 
lip  and  doAvai  half  an  hour,  after  Avhich  let  it  con- 
tinue still  tAVO  days;  and  by  so  ordering  any 
Gascoigne,  or  red  Avdne,  it  A^'ill  hav’e  a pleasant 
scent  and  taste. 

To  mend  JVincs  that  rope. 

hen  you  haAX  set  your  cask  a-broach,  place 
a coarse  linen  cloth  before  the  bore,  then  put  in 
the  linen  and  rack  it  in  a dry  cask;  add  hAX  or 
six  ounces  of  the  povv^der  of  alum,  roll  and  shake 
them  sufficiently  together,  and  upon  settling  it 
Avdil  be  fined  doAvm,  and  prove  a ycry  pleasant 

Avine  both  in  taste  and  scent. 

' » . . . » 

To  mend  JVhite  or  Rhenish  JJlncs. 

It  these  Avincs  luiA^e  ah  unpleasant  taste,  the 
best  Av^  ay  is  speedily  to  draAV"  them  off,  and  to  one 
halt  ot  the  Avine  put  two  gallons  of  new  milk,  a 
handful  ot  bay-salt,  and  as  much  rice;  mix  and 
beat  them  Av^ell  together  for  half  an  hour,  Avith  a 
staffer  paddler;  then  fill  up  the  cask,  and  Avhen 
you  haye  rolled  it  avcII,  turn  it  over  in  the  lees, 

and 
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To  prevent  IVinefrom  turning. 

Put  a pound  of  butter  melted  in  fair  water  into 

To  Uthc  emnj  the  ill  Scent  of  Wine. 

Bake  a lon^-  roller  of  dougb,  stuck  well  with 
DaiN.'-  cl  ^ naii2r  it  111- 

1 it  tllOVOU^^’lllV  btlkCj  cllitl  1 

the  M-inc,  by  gathermg  it  to  itselt. 

To  remedy  a hitter  or  sour  Scent  in  Jl  me. 

U'  .Vn  irilf  a neck  of  barley,  and  boil  it  m two 

“.Mor  tal  «~  ifatof  tu.  wtev  be 

wasted  • strain  it,  let  it  settle  well,  and  pom  i 
into  the  wine  cask,  stirring  it  without  touching 

the  lees. 

To  soften  green  IVine, 

Put  in  a little  vinegar,  v^herein  litherage  has 
bear  well  steeped,  and  boil  some  honey  to  draw 
out  the  wax;  strain  it  through  a cloth,  and  put 
a ciuart  of  it  into  a tierce,  which  will  improve  it, 
“SL,  specially.  Some,  avl.en  <!»>' 
the  wine  turning,  put  m a stone  of  unslacked 
lime ; this  will  make  it  very  good. 

To  keep  Wine  from  souring. 

Boil  a gallon  of  wine,  with  some  beaten  oyster 
shells  and  crabs'  claws  calcined ; strain  out  the 
liquid  part,  and  when  it  is  cool  put  it  into  g-reen 
w-nie,  and  it  will  give  it  a pleasant  lively  taste. 

To  sweeten  Wine. 

Pill  it  upon  the  lees,  put  a handful  of  the 
flowers  of  clarv,  and  infuse  in  it ; add  a pound 
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of  mustard  seed  dry  ground,  which  must  be 
sunk  in  a bag  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 

To  mako  artificial  Malmsey. 

Take  Enghsli  galingal  and  cloves,  of  each  a 
dradmi;  beat  them  to  powder,,  and  infuse  tliem 
a day  and  a night  in  a pint  of  aqua  viteC,  in  a 
wooden  vessel  kept  close  covered ; then  put  it 
into  good  claret,  and  it  will  make  twelve  or 
fourteen  gallons  of  fine  malmsey  in  five  or  six 
days;  the  drugs  may  be  liung  in  a bag  in  the 
cask. 

/ 

To  make  Wine  settle  xvell. 

Take  a pint  of  wlieat,  and  boil  it  in  a quart  of 
water  till  it  bursts  and  becomes  very  soft;  then 
squeeze  it  through  a new  linen  cloth,  and  put  a 
pint  of  tlie  liquid  part  into  a hogshead  of  unset- 
tled wliite  v ine,  and  it  will  fine  it. 

To  make  JP^ormwood  Wine. 

*.v 

Take  a good  brisk  rhenish  v/ine,  or  white 
Vv  iiK%  and  ])iit  into  it  a pound  of  Homan  worm- 
wood in  a bag,  clean  stripped  from  the  stalks,  and 
well  dried  ; and  m ten  or  twelve  days  infusion  it 
will  give  it  a taste  and  curious  colour  beyond 
what  it  had  before:  this  may  be  done  as  it  is 
drawn,  by  dropping  three  or  four  drops  of  che- 
mical spirit,  or  oil  of  Aconnwood,  into  a quart  of 
wine. 


To  make  Rough  Claret. 

Put  a quart  of  claret  to  two  quarts  of  sloes, 
and  bake  them  in  a gentle  oven  till  they  have 
stewed  out  a great  part  of  their  moist ure‘';  then 
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■\vlio  are  employed  to  do  the  business;  and  your 
own  iiidu-ment  will  direct  you  how  to  lessen  or 
increase  any  part,  in  proportion,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  employer. 


BRANDY,  CYDER,  &c. 

< 

To  make  Cherry  Brandy. 

Take  of  black  and  morella  cherries,  of  each  a 
like  quantity,  and  fill  your  jar  or  bottle  full;  to 
every  twelve  pounds  of  cherries  put  in  half  a 
pound  of  either  plumb  or  apricot  kernels';  fill  it 
up  with  French  brandy,  and  the  longer  it  stands 
the  better  it  will  be.  Currant  brandy  may  be 
made  the  same  way. 

Another  Way. 

Take  and  pick  eight  pounds  of  black  maroon 
cherries,  and  eight  pounds  of  small  black  cher- 
ries, put  them  in  a mortar  and  bruise  them,  or 
leave  them  wTole  if  you  chuse ; put  them  into  a 
cask,  and  pour  six  gallons  of  good  brandy  over 
them;  then  put  in  tw^o  pounds  of  loaf  sugar 
broke  to  pieces,  and  a quart  of  sack;  stir  all 
well  up  together,  and  let  it  stand  two  months  ; 
then  draw  it  off  into  pint  bottles,  cork  it  tight, 
and  keep  it  for  use.  You  may  make  it  with  mo- 
rella cherries  the  same  way. 


To 
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To  make  Raspberrij'  Brandy, 

Take  txv’o  gallons  of  raspberries,  pick  them 
from  the  stalks,  bruise  them  with  your  hands, 
and  put  them  into  a cask ; pour  eight  gallons  of 
good  brandy  over  them,  put  in  two  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar  beat  fine,  and  a ([uart  of  sack;  stir  all 
v.'cll  up  together,  and  let  it  stand  a month;  then 
draw  it  off  clear  mto  another  cask,  and  M^ien  it 
is  fine  bottle  it,  cork  the  bottles  well,  and  keep  it 
for  use. 

To  make  Sir  John  Copers  Shrub, 

' Take  two  gallons  of  brandy,  twenty-four  Ge- 
noa lemons,  and  peel  the  yellow  rinds  very  thin; 
throw  away  all  the  whites  of  the  rinds,  slice  the 
lemons,  and  throw  away  the  stones;  then  let  the 
ycllovr  rind,  and  the  lemons  so  sliced,  infuse  in 
the  brandy  live  or  six  days ; drain  them  through 
a thick  flannel,  and  put  to  the  brandy  a gallon  of 
white  wine  or  rhenish,  with  six  pounds  of  white 
sugar;  bottle  it  up,  and  let  it  be  close  sealed. 

T 0 make  Currant  Shrub. 

Take  vdiite  currants  full  ripe,  mash  them  with 
your  hands,  then  strain  them  through  a hair 
sieve,  and  to  one  gallon  of  rum  or  brandy  put 
five  pints  of  the  currant  juice,  and  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar  ; cover  it  up  close,  and  let  it  stand 
two  or  three  days,  stirring  it  twice  a day ; then 
run  it  through  a jelly  bag:  it  is  best  to  put  halt 
the  spirits  to  the  juice,  and  add  the  other  half 
when  you  bottle  it  off. 
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and  two  or  three  days  after  yon  may  broach,  and 
it  drink  very  fine  and  brisk. 

Another  1Fay. 

Take  a gallon  or  more  of  morning's  milk,  put 
it  into  the  cask,  and  mix  it  well  with  rolling; 
when  you  perceive  it  is  (|iiite  settled,  put  in  tnree 
or  four  ounces  ot  isinglass,  and  about  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  line  scraped  ; then  lib  u]) 
the  hogshead  or  other  cask,  and  roll  it  four  or 
five  times  over ; and  this  will  bring  it  to  a co- 
lour and  fineness. 

To  meliorate  or  better  vicious  Jf'ine. 

Take  a pint  of  clarified  lioney,  a pint  of  water, 
wherein  raisins  of  the  sun  have  been  v'cll  steeped, 
and  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  good  v bite  wine, 
or  claret,  according  as  the  colour  of  your  wine 
is  ; let  them  simmer  and  boil  a little  over  a gen- 
tle hre,  to  the  consumption  of  a third  part,  tak- 
ing off'  the  scum  as  fast  as  it  rises ; put  it  very 
hot  into  the  vitiated  Avine,  and  let  it  stand,  the 
bung  hole  being  open;  then  put  a little  bruised 
mace,  nutmegs  and  cloves  into  a linen  bag,  and 
hang  it  in  the  wine  by  a string,  for  three  or  four 
days:  by  so  doing  either  new  or  old  wine  will 
not  only  be  fined,  but  much  bettered;  for  by 
this  means  they  are  restored  from  their  foulness 
and  decay,  and  yield  a good  scent  and  taste: 
you  may,  to  make  this  Avork  more  perfect,  Avhen 
you  take  out  the  spice,  hang  in  a small  bag  of 
white  mustard  seed,  a little  bruised. 
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To  make  Ice  in  Summer  for  cooling  JVinc. 

Take  a stone  bottle  that  will  hold  a])out  three 
quarts  of  water ; put  into  it  three  ounces  of  re^ 
fined  salt-petre,  half  ap  ounce  of  Florence  or- 
rice,  and  fill  it  with  water  boiling  hot;  stop  it 
close,  and  immediately  let  it  down  into  a well, 
where  it  must  remain  three  or  four  hours;  and 
when  you  brepk  the  bottle,  you  will  find  it  full 
of  hard  ice:  er,  for  want  of  this  opportunity,  dis- 
solve a pound  of  nitre  in  a pail  of  water,  and 
it  will  cool  your  bottles  exceedingly. 

General  Ohsercations. 

Take  salt  of  tartar,  and  pour  distilled  vinegar 
on  it  till  it  is  assatiated,  every  time  you  draw  off 
the  phlegm,  and  then  distil  it  into  a coated  re- 
tort by  degrees;  and  rectify  the  oil  through  the 
spirit  of  vitriol,  wliich  will  render  it  lucid,  fra- 
grant, and  very  pleasant.  A small  quantity  of 
the  powder  put  in  a linen  rag,  and  hung  in  the 
cask,  will  refresh  and  meliorate,  if  not^  recover, 
foul,  pricked,  or  faded  wine,  in  a short  time. 

Wines  may  also  be  enriched  by  essential  and 
fragrant  oils,*  made  in  such  a manner  as  to  incor- 
porate with  water  or  spirits  of  wine,  or  other  wine; 
after  being  diluted  by  proper  fermentation,  they 
are  easily  united,  ancl  the  body  ol  the  wine  much 
enriched. 

It  is  necessary  to  obsh've,  that  although  we 
have  been  very  exact  in  specifying  the  particular 
quantity  of  each  ingredient  used  in  the  making, 
as  welf  as  mending  the  wines  treated  of,  yet 

everv  man’s  i)alate  should  be  consulted  by  those 
^ who 
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To  make  Cyder. 

Let  your  apples  be  tborOiigbly  ripe;  press  out 
the  nice,  and  throw  it  into  a tub  or  vat  with  a 

tap  incl  canal  in  it;  about 
after  you  have  put  it  into  the  r at,  v on 
serve  a head  to  rise  upon  it;  take  care  not  to 
disturb  the  bead,  or  s utter  it  to  break,  it 

will  do,  if  you  neglect  to  draw  off  the  cydei  at  a 
proper  time.  When  therefore  your  head  is  pretty 
thick,  draw  a.  glass  of  it  now  and  then,  and  sec 
whether  it  is  fine ; when  you  see  it  hne,  draw  it 
off-  into  a clean  vessel.  By  this  ineans  you  will 
o-et  rid  of  a good  deal  of  ffeces,  which,  it  the 
head  breaks,  will  mix  again  with  the  cyder,  and 
not  easily  be  discharged.  When  the  p'der  is  in 
the  hogshead,  it  will  begin,  alter  a day  or  two, 
to  sing- or  ferment  again,  which  is  discovered  by 
nutting-  your  ear  to  the  bung  of  your  hogshead. 
Let  it  ferment  four  or  five  days,  in  order  to  raise 
a proper  spirit,  but  no  longer;  too  great  a fer- 
mentation being  apt  to  destroy  that  luciousness 
which  is  necessary  to  preserve  it,  and  give  it  a 
fine  taste  of  the  apple.  After  it  has  worked  four 
or  five  days,  rack  it  into  another  vessel  matched 
with  brimstone;  the  match  of  brimstone  answers 
two  ends,  it  stops  the  fermentation,  and  by  keep- 
ing-the  body  quiet,  occasions  the  heavy  particles 
tolubside.  By  this  means  you  will  get  your  cy- 
der perfectly  fine,  and  keep  up  the  strength  and 
hisciousness  of  it,  whicli  by  too  much  fermenta- 
tion will  necessarily  go  off'.  After  you  have  got 
it  thoi-ouglily  fine,  you  may  rack  it  into  another 
vessel  matched  with  brimstone,  and  stop  it  up 

till  the  time  of  bottling,  which  is  about  May,  or 
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the  latter  end  of  August;  or  if  it  be  too  luscious,, 
not  till  the  March  following.  However,  do  not 
rack  it  too  often,  because  it  weakens  the  cyder, 
and  occasions  a good  deal  of  the  spirit  to  fly  off. 

In  the  above  method  of  making  cyder,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  chief  intention  is  to  stop 
the  fermentation,  to  unlock  or  raise  no  more  of 
the  spirit  than  is  necessary,  and  to  preserve  as 
much  of  the  lusciousness  as  possible.  The  me- 
thod is  the  same  in  the  management  of  wines, 
and  for  the  like  reason.  When  you  brew  malt 
liquor,  you  can  add  spirit  to  it  by  an  additional 
quantity  of  malt:  but  in  wines  and  cyder  you 
have  but  just  such  a quantity  of  spirit,  which 
therefore  must  be  managed  with  prudence  and 
frugality.  The  common  fermentation,  which 
cyder  undergoes  in  bottles,  will  soon  raise  spirit 
enough,  and  make  it  like  old  wine,  a noble  racy 
liquor;  for  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  is  raised  by 
fermentation,  the  lusciousness  goes  off.  But  if 
you  ferment  it  too  much  at  first,  the  spirit  v/ili 
be  exhausted,  the  lusciousness  broke  and  carried 
off,  and  you  will  have  nothing  left,  but  a rough, 
vapid,  disagreeable  liquor,  such  as  you  meet  with 
among  country  farmers,  who  often  ferment  their 
cyder  so  long,  that  it  is  fit  for  little  else  but  to 
make  vinegar. 

7 o make  Sir  John  Cope's  Cyder,  good  and  Jit  for 
drinking  in  txeo  or  three  Days, 

Take  any  quantity  of  apples,  pound  them,  and 
pour  three  gallons  of  water  on  each  bushel;  put 
them  into  a tub,  or  any  other  wooden  vessel, 
with  a spiggot  near  the  bottom  ; let  them  infuse 
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twcntv-four  hours;  tlien,  without  pressing  or 
sliakiM-  the  vessel,  draw  off  the  liquor  into  bot- 
tles, which  after  two  or  three  days  will  ne  dcai, 
and  fit  to  drink,  but  it  will  be  too  orisk  it  kept 
much  longer;  it  may  be  proper  to  fasten  a small 
basket,  such  as  brewers  use,  to  the  end  ot  the 
fosset,  to  keep  the  ajiples  from  stopping  it. 

To  maU  Mr.  Benthanis  Cyder. 

Take  your  apples  and  beat  them  in  a wooden 
trouo'h  till  they  are  well  mashed;  then  put  them 
into^a  clean  "hair  bag,  squeeze  and  press  out 
the  juice,  and  let  it  run  into  a clean  vessel; 
then  put  it  into  the  barrel  you  intend  to  keep  it 
in ; it  is  best  to  be  thick ; you  must  clay  up  your 
vessel,  as  you  do  beer,  the  next  morning. 

To  make  Perry, 

Take  pears  that  have  a vinous  juice,  such  as 
gooseberry  pears,  horse  pears,  both  red  and  white, 
the  iohn  and  joke  pears,  and  others  of  the  like 
kind ; take  the  reddest  of  the  sort,  let  them  be 
ripe,  but  not  too  ripe,  and  grind  them  as  you  do 
apples  for  cyder,  and  work  it  off  in  the  same 
manner  i if  vour  pears  are  of  a sweet  taste,  mix 
a few  crabs  with  them. 

To  make  Usquebaugh. 

Take  ten  gallons  of  good  malt  spirits ; aniseeds 
one  pound  cloves  two  ounces;  nutmegs,  gin- 
<ver,  and  caraway  seeds,  of  each  four  ounces ; co- 
riander seeds  four  ounces;  distil  them  in  a still 
with  a worm,  put  it  into  a vessel,  and  add  to  it 
Spanish  liquorice  bruised,  and  raisins  of  the  sun 
stoned,  of  each  two  pounds;  cinnamon  tour 

2 u 2 ounces ; 
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ounces;  dates,  stoned  and  the  white  skin  taken 
olF,  fqur  ounces : .if  you  intend  it  to  be  yellow, 
put;n  two  ounces  of  saftron,  and  five  pounds  of 
white  or  brown  sugar-candy  ; keep  it  close  nine 
or  ten  days,  stir  it  once  a day ; and  if  you  would 
have  it  green,  leave  out  the  safiron,  and  add 
either  angelica  or  green  corn  sufficient  to  give  it 
a fine  colour;  a week  after,  put  in  three  grains  of 
ambergris  and  musk;  after  standing  ten  days, 
put  a tlannei  in  a large  sieve,  set  tlie  sieve  under 
a funnel,  and  strain  it  into  the  cask;  let  it  stand 
till  it  is  fine,  bottle  it  off,  and  the  longer  you 
keep  it  the  better. 

To  make  Mum. 

Boil  a hoH’shead  of  water  until  it  is  reduced  to 
two  thirds;  put  to  it  sevTii  bushels  of  wheat 
flour,  one  bushel  of  oatmeal,  and  a bushel  of 
beans ; then  mix  with  it  a handful  of  elder  leaves, 
with  three  ounces  of  barberries ; put  to  it  a little 
yeast,  and  when  it  has  worked  itself  from  all  im- 
purities, let  it  be  drawn  off  and  stopped  up  close 
in  another  cask,  with  half  a dozen  of  eggs  mixed 
with  it ; it  must  be  kept  in  the  cask  two  years 
before  you  draw  it  oft’  for  drinking. 

To  make  milk  Punch. 

Take  two  quarts  of  w’ater,  one  quart  of  milk, 
lialf  a pint  of  lemon  juice,  and  a quart  of  brandy ; 
sugar  it  to  your  taste,  put  tlie  milk  and  water  to- 
gether a little  warm,  then  add  the  sugar  and  le- 
mon juice^  and  stir  it  through  a flour  bag  till  it 
is  .fine ; you  may  bottle  it,  and  it  wall  keep  a fort- 
night or  longer. 
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To  make  Milk  Punch  for  present  drinking, 

To  two  quarts  of  water  put  two  quarts  of 
French  brandy,  a dozen  and  an  halt  of  lemons, 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  double  refined  su- 
o*ar,  and  three  pints  ot  new  milk ; strain  it  fre- 
quently through  a jelly  hag  till  it  is  cleai  and 
fine  y YOU  must  make  it  two  or  three  days  befoie 
you  use  it,  and  may  bottle  it  off,  but  it  will  pre- 
serve its  goodness  for  some  time. 


•Hcr 


PICKLES, 

General  Observations  on  Pickling. 

The  knowledge  of  pickling  is  very  essential  in 
family,  but  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  health 
of  individuals  is  often  endangered,  merely  to  gra- 
tify the  age.  Things  known  to,  be  pernicious, 
are  frequently  made  use  of,  in  order  to  procure 
a brighter  colour  to  the  thing  meant  to  be  pick- 
led.  It  is  indeed  a common  practice  to  make 
use  of  brass  utensils,  that  the  verdigrease  ex- 
tracted from  it  may  give  an  additional  tint  to 
all  pickles  intended  to  be  green ; not  consider- 
ing that  they  are  communicating  an  absolute 
poison  to  that  which  they  are  preparing  for  their 
food.  Such  inconsiderate  proceedings,  it  is 
hoped,  will  hereafter  be  avoided,  especially  as 
there  is  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  such 
pernicious  means,  when  these  articles  will  become 

equally 
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equally  green,  by  keeping  them  of  a proper  heat 
upon  the  hearth,  Mathout  the  help  of  brass  or 
verdigrease  of  any  kind.  It  is  tlicrefore  highly 
proper  to  be  very  particular  in  keeping  the 
pickles  from  such  things,  and  to  follow  strictly 
the  directions  of  your  receipts,  given  with  re- 
spect to  all  kinds  of  pickles,  which  are  greened 
only  by  pouring  vinegar  hot  upon  them,  and  it 
will  keep  them  a longtime.  Stone  jars  are  the 
most  proper  for  all  sorts  of  pickles,  for  though 
they  are  expensive  in  the  first  purchase,  yet  they 
will,  in  the  end,  be  found  much  cheaper  than 
earthen  vessels,  through  which,  it  has  been  found 
by  experience,  salt  and  vinegar  will  penetrate, 
especially  Avhen  put  in  hot.  Be  careful  never  to 
put  your  fingers  in  to  take  the  pickles  out,  as  it 
will  soon  spoil  them ; but  always  make  use  of  a. 
spoon  upon  those  occasions. 

To  picJile  Cucumbers, 


Let  your  cucumbers  be  as  free  from  spots  as 
jiossiblc,  and  take  the  smallest  you  can  get;  put 
them  into  strong  salt  water  for  nine  or  ten  days, 
or  till  they  become  yellow;  and  stir  them  at  least 
twice  a day,  or  they  will  grow  soft;  should  they 
become  perfectly  yellow,  pour  the  water  from 
them,  and  cover  them  with  plenty  of  vine  leaves; 
set  your  water  over  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils, 
pour  it  upon  them,  and  set  them  upon  the  hearth 
to  keep  warm ; \\  hen  the  water  is  almost  cold, 
make  it  boiling  hot  again,  and  pour  it  upon 
them;  proceed  in  this  manner  till  you  perceive 
they  are  of  a fine  green,  winch  they  will  be  in 
four  or  five  times:  be  carefuLto  keep  them  well 
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covered  MTtli  vine  leaves,  witli  r clotli  and  disli 
over  the  top,  to  keep  in  the  steam,  ^vhich  will 
help  to  green  them  the  sooner ; when  they  are 
greened,  put  them  in  an  hair  sieve  to  diain,  and 
then  make  the  following  pickle  for  them:  to 
every  two  quarts  of  wliite  vinegar,  put  half  an 
ounce  of  mace,  ten  or  twelve  cloves,  an  ounce  of 
ginger  cut  into  slices,  an  ounce  of  black  pepper, 
and  an  handful  of  salt.  Boil  them  all  together 
for  five  minutes,  pour  it  hot  upon  your  pickles, 
and  tie  them  down  with  a bladder  for  use.  You 
may  pickle  them  with  ale,  ale-vinegar,  or  dis- 
tilled vinegar;  and  you  may  add  three  or  four 
cloves  of  garlic  or  shallots. 

To  pickle  Cucumbers  in  Slices, 

Take  some  large  cucumbers  before  they  are 
too  ripe,  slice  them  of  the  thickness  of  crown 
pieces  in  a pewter  dish  ; to  every  twelve  cucum- 
bers, slice  two  large  onions  thin,  and  so  on  till 
you  have  filled  your  dish,  Avith  a handful  of  salt 
between  every  row;  then  cover  them  with  ano- 
ther peAvter  dish,  and  let  them  stand  tAventy-four 
hours;  then  put  them  into  a cullender,  and  let 
them  drain  Avell ; put  them  in  a jar,  cover  them 
over  Avith  Avhite  Avine  vinegar,  and  let  them 
stand  four  hours;  pour  the  vinegar  from  them 
into  a copper  saucepan,  and  boil  it  Avith  a little 
salt;  put  to  the  cucumbers  a little  mace  and 
whole  pepper,  a large  race  of  ginger  sliced,  and 
then  pour  the  boiling  vinegar  on ; cover  them 
close,  and  AA^hen  they  are  cold  tie  them  doAvn : 
they  will  be  fit  to  eat  in  tAVO  or  three  days. 
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To  picJdc  Mangoes, 

Cucumbers  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  of 
the  largest  sort,  and  taken  from  the  vines  before 
they  are  too  ripe,  or  yellow  at  the  ends;  cut  a 
piece  out  of  the  side,  and  take  out  the  seeds  with 
an  apple-scraper  or  tea-spoon  ; then  put  them 
into  strono’  salt  and  water  for  eight  or  nine 
days,  or  till  they  are  very  yellow;  stir  them  well 
two  or  three  times  each  day,  and  put  them  into 
a pan,  with  a large  quantity  of  vine  leaves  both 
over  and  under  them ; beat  a little  roach-alum 
very  fine,  and  put  it  into  the  salt  and  water  they 
came  out  of;  pour  it  on  your  cucumbers,  and 
set  it  upon  a very  slow  fire  for  four  or  five  hours, 
till  they  are  pretty  green  ; then  take  them  out, 
and  drain  them  in  a hair  sieve,  and  wlien  they 
are  cold,  put  to  them  a little  horse- rad is^i,  then 
mustard-seed,  two  or  three  heads  of  garlic,  a few 
pepper-corns,  a few  green  cucumbers  sliced  in 
small  pieces,  tlien  horse-radish,  and  the  same  as 
before-mentioned,  till  you  have  filled  them;  then 
take  tlie  piece  you  cut  out,  and  sew  it  with  a 
large  needle  and  thread,  and  do  all  the  rest^  in 
the  same  manner.  Have  ready  the  following 
pickle: — to  every  gallon  of  allegar  put  an  ounce 
of  mace,  the  same  of  cloves,  two  ounces  of  sliced 
ginger,  the  saruie  of  long  pepper,  Jamaica  pep- 
per, and  black  pepper,  three  ounces  of  mustard- 
seed  tied  up  in  a bag,  four  ounces  of  garlic,  and 
a stick  of  horse-radish  cut  in  slices;  boil  them 
five  minutes  in  the  alicgar,  then  pour  it  upon 
your  pickles,  tic  them  down,  and  keep  them  for 

use. 
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To  pickle  Onions, 

Take  some  small'  onions,  peel  them,  and  put 
them  into  salt  and  water;  shift  them  once  a day 
for  three  days,  then  set  them  over  the  lire  in 
milk  and  water  till  ready  to  boil;  dry  them  pour 
over  them  the  following  pickle  when  boiled,  and 
cold:— double  distilled  vinegar,  salt,  mace,  and 
one  or  two  bay  leaves  ; they  will  not  look  white 
with  any  other  vinegar. 


Ajiother  JV ay\ 

Take  a sufficient  number  of  tlie  smallest  onions 
you  can  get,  and  put  them  into  salt  and  water 
for  nine  days,  observing  to  change  the  water 
everyday;  then  put  them  into  jars,  and  pour 
fresh  boiling  salt  and  water  over  them;  let  them 
Stand  close  covered  till  they  are  cold,  then  make 
some  more  salt  and  water,  and  pour  it  boiling 
hot  upon  them ; when  it  is  cold,  put  your  onions 
n in  a hair  sieve  to  drain,  then  put  them  into  wide- 
mouthed bottles,  and  fill  them  up  with  distilled 
vinegar ; put  into  every  bottle  a slice  oi  two  of 
gingeiv  a blade  of  mace,  and  a large  tea-spoonful 
of  eating  oil,  which  will  keep  the  onions  white. 
If  you  like  the  taste  of  bay-leaf,  you  may  put 
one  or  two  into  every  bottle,  and  as  much  bay- 
salt  as  will  lie  on  a sixpence : cork  them  well  up. 


To  pickle  Walnuts  black. 

Your  walnuts  should  be  gathered  when  the 
sun  is  hot  upon  them,  and  always  before  the 
shell  is  hard,  which  may  be  easily  known  by  run- 
ning a pin  into  them;  then  put  them  into  a 
strong  salt  and  water  for  nine  days ; ' stir  them 
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twice  a day,  and  change  the  salt  and  water  every 
three  days ; put  them  in  a hair  sieve,  and  let 
them  stand  in  the  air  till  they  turn  black ; then 
put  them  into  strong  stone  jars,  and  pour  boil- 
ing allegar  over  them ; cover  thern  up,  and  let 
them  stand  till  thev  are  cold,  then  boil  the  alle- 
gar  three  times  more,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is 
cold  between  every  time;  tie  them  down  with  ' 
paper,  and  a bladder  over  them,  and  let  them 
stand  two  months ; then  take  them  out  of  the 
allegar,  and  make  a pickle  for  them  ; to  every 
two  quarts  of  allegar,  put  half  an  ounce  of  mace, 
half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  one  ounce  of  black  pep- 
per, the  same  of  Jamaica  pepper,  ginger,  and 
Jong  pepper,  and  two  ounces  of  cornmon  salt; 
boil  it  ten  minutes,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  your 
walnuts,  and  tie  them  down  with  a bladder,  and 
paper  over  it. 

Another  Way. 

Take  large  full-grov/n  nuts,  but  before  they 
arc  hard,  and  lay  them  in  salt  and  water;  let 
them  lie  two  days,  then  shift  them  into  fresh 
water;  let  them  lie  two  days  longer,  then  shift 
them  again,  and  let  them  lie*  three  in  your 
pickling  jar;  when  the  jar  is  half  full,  put  in  a 
large  onion  stuck  with  cloves ; to  a hundred  wal- 
nuts put  in  half  a pint  of  mustard-seed,  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  black 
pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  all-spice,  six  bay  leaves, 
and  a stick  of  horse-radish ; then  fill  your  jar^ 
and  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them ; cover  them 
with  a plate,  and  when  they  are  cold,  tie  them 
down  with  a bladder  and  leather,  and  they  will 
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be  fit  to  eat  in  two  or  three  months.^  The  next 
year,  if  any  remains,  boil  up  your  liquor  again, 
and  skim  it;  when  cold,  pour  it  over  your  wal- 
nuts.  This  is  hy  much  the  best  pickle  for  use, 
therefore  you  may  add  to  it  what  quantity  ot 
viueo-ar  yoii  please.  If  you  pickle  a great  many 
walnuts,  and  eat  them  fast,  make  pickle  for  a 
hundred  or  two,  the  rest  keep  in  strong  brine  ot 
salt  and  water,  boilecl  till  it  will  bear  an  egg, 
and  as  your  pot  empties,  fill  them  up  with  those 
in  the  salt  and  water.  Take  care  that  they  are 
covered  with  pickle.  In  the  same  manner  you 
may  do  a smaller  quantity ; but  if  you  can  get 
rape  vinegar,  use  that  instead  of  salt  and  watei. 
Do  them  thus  put  your  nuts  into  the  jap^ou 
intend  to  pickle  them  in,  throw  in  a handtul  qt 
salt,  and  fill  the  pot  with  rape  vinegar ; cover  it 
close,  and  let  them  stand  a fortnight;  then  pour 
them  out  of  the  pot,  wipe  it  clean,  and  just  rub 
the  nuts  with  a coarse  cloth,  and  then  put  them 
in  the  jar  with  the  pickle  as  above. 

To  pickle  Walnuts  green. 

Take  the  largest  double,  of  French  walnuts, 
before  the  shells  are  hard,  pare  them  veiy  thin, 
and  put  them  into  a tub  of  spring  water  as  they 
are  pared;  put  to  them,  if  there  are  two  oi  thiee 
hundred  nuts,  a pound  of  bay-salt;  leave  them 
in  the  water  twenty-four  hours,  then  put  them 
into  a stone  jar,  a ‘layer  of  vine  leaves,  and  a 
layer  of  walnuts ; fill  it  up  with  cold  vinegar, 
and  when  they  have  stood  all  night,  poui  the 
vinegar  from  them  into  a copper,  with  a 
quantity  of  bay-salt ; set  it  upon  the  fire,  and  let 
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it  boil,  tlien  pour  it  hot  on  the  nuts;  tie  them 
over  with  a Avoollen  cloth,  and  let  them  stand  a 
week ; then  pour  that  pickle  from  them,  rub  the 
nuts  clean  with  a piece  of  flannel,  and  put  them 
again  into  a jar,  with  vine  leaves,  as  before-men- 
tioned; boil  fresh  vinegar,  and  to  every  gallon 
of  vinegar,  four  or  five  pieces  of  ginger,  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  whole  black  pepper ; pour  the  vinegar  boiling 
hot  upon  the  walnuts,  and  cover  them  with  a 
woollen  cloth ; let  it  stand  four  or  five  days,  and 
repeat  the  same  four  or  five  times ; when  the 
vinegar  is  cold,  put  in  half  a pint  of  mustard- 
seed,  a stick  of  horse-radish  sliced ; tie  them 
down  with  a bladder,  and  then  with  leather; 
they  will  be  fit  to  eat  in  three  weeks.  If  they 
are  intended  to  be  kept,  the  vinegar  must  not  be 
boiled,  but  then  they  will  not  be  ready  under 
six  months. 

To  pickle  French  Beans. 

Pour  a boiling-hot  wine  over  your  French 
beans,  and  cover  them  close ; the  next  day  drain 
and  dry  them ; then  pour  over  them  a boiling- 
liot  pickle  of  white  wine  vinegar,  Jamaica  pep- 
per, black  pepper,  a little  mace  and  ginger;  re- 
peat this  for  two  or  three  days,  or  till  the  beans 
look  green. 

To  pickle  Red  Cabbage. 

Slice  your  cabbage’  cross-ways,  put  it  on  an 
earthen  dish,  and  sprinkle  an  handful  of  salt 
over  it;  cover  it  vdth  another  dish,  and  let  it 
stand  twenty-four  hours;'  then  put  it  into  a cul- 
lender 
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lender  to  drain,  and  lay  it  mi  your  jai , t Ae 
white  wine  vinegar  enough  to  coyci  ly  a little 
doves,  inaJe,  and  all-spice ; put  them  m whole 
with  a little  cochineal  boiled  line;  then  boil  i 
up,  and  pour  it  cither  hot  or  cold  on  your  cab- 
bao-e;  if  you  pour  on  the  pickle  hot,  co\  ei  it 
dole  witli  a cloth  till  it  is  cold,  and  then  tic  it 
up  close,  as  you  do  other  pickles, 

Another  JVay.  ■ 

Take  a fine  close  red  cabbage,  and  cut  it  tbin ; 
then  take  some  cold  ale  allcgar,  and  put  to  it  t\\o 
or  three  blades  of  mace,  and  a few  white  pepper 
corns ; make  it  pretty  strong  with  salt,  and  put 
your  cabbage  into  the  allegar  as  you  cut  it;  tic 
it  close  down  with  a bladder,  and  a paper  ovev 
that;  in  a day  or  two  it  will  be  fit  foi  use, 

To  pickle  Mushrooms^ 


Take  the  smallest  mushrooms  you  can  get, 
and  put  them  into  spring  water,  rub  them  with 
a piece  of  new  flannel  dipped  in  salt,  and  put 
them  into  cold  spring  water  as  you  do  them,  to 
keep  their  colour ; then  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan, throw  a handful  of  salt  over  them,^  cover 
them  close,  and  set  them  over  the  fire  four  or 
five  minutes,  or  till  you  see  they  are  thoroughly 
hot,  and  the  licpior  is  drawn  out  of  them , then 
lay  them  between  two  clean  cloths  till  they  are 
cold,  put  them  into  glass  bottles,  and  fill  them 
up  wdth  distilled  vinegar;  put  a blade  or  tAVO  of 
mace  and  a tea-spoonful  of  good  oil  in  eyeiy 
bottle;  cork  them  up  close,  and  set  them  in  a 
^ cool  place.  If  you  have  not  any  distilled 
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vinegar,  you  may  use  white  wine  vinegar,  o? 
even  allegar,  but  it  must  be  boiled  with  a little 
mace,  salt,  and  a few  slices  of  ginger ; it  must 
be  cold  before  you  pour  it.  on  your  mushrooms. 
If  your  vinegar  or  allegar  is  too  sharp,  it  will 
make  your  mushrooms  soft;  neither  will  they 
keep  so  long/ or  appear  so  white. 

/ 

To  pidde  Caulifioxvers 

Take  the  largest  and  closest  you  can  get;  pull 
them  into  sprigs,  put  tiiem  in  an  earthen  dish, 
and  sprinkle  salt  over  them;  let  them  stand 
twenty-four  hours  to  draw  out  all  the  water, 
then  put  them  in  a jar,  and  pour  salt  and  water 
boiling  over  them;  cover  them  close,  and  let 
them  stand  till  the  next  day;  then  take  them 
but,  and  lay  them  on  a coarse*  cloth  to  drain; 
put  them  into  glass  jars,  and  put  in  a nutmeg 
sliced,  and  two  or  three  blades  of  mace  in  each 
jar;  cover  them  with  distilled  vinegar,  and  tie 
them  down  with  a bladder,  and  over  that  a lea- 
ther : they  will  be  fit  for.  use  in  a month. 

To  pkkle  Capers. 

These  are  the  flower-huds  of  a small  shrub, 
preserved  in  piekle.  The  tree  which  bears  ca- 
pers is  called  the  caper-shrub,  or  bush,  and  is 
common  in  the  western  part  of  Europe.  We 
have  them  in  Some  gardens,  but  Toulon  is -the 
principal  place  for  Capers.  We  have  some  from 
Lyons,  but  they  are  flatter,  and  less  firm ; and 
some  comC  from  Majorca,  but  they  are  salt  and 
disagreeable.  The  finest  flavoured  are  from  Tou- 
loti.  They  gather  the  buds  from  the  blossoms 

before 
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before  they  are  open,  then  spread  them  upon  a 
floor  in  the  room,  where  no  sun  enters,  and  there 
let  them  he  till  they  begin  to  wither , they  then 
throw  them  into  a tub  of  shaip  vinegar,  and,  af- 
ter three  days,  they  add  a quantity  of  bay-salt 
When  this  is  dissolved,  they,  are  fit  for  packing 
for  sale,  and  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  The 
finest  capers  are  those  of  a moderate  size,  firm, 
and  close,  and  such  as  have  the  pickle  highly 
flavoured ; those  which  are  soft,  flabby,  and  half 
open,  are  of  little  value. 

To  pickle  Samphire, 

Take  the  samphire  that  is  green,  put  it  into  a 
clean  pan,  and  throw  over  it  two  or  three  hand- 
fuls of  salt;  then  cover  it  with  spring  water  let 
it  lie  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  put  it  into 
a clean  saucepan,  throw  in  a handful  of  salt,  and 
cover  it  w^ith  good  vinegar;  cover  the  pan  close, 
aird  set  it  over  a slow  fire;  let  it  stand  till  it  is 
just  green  and  crisp,  and  take  it  off  at  that  mo- 
ment, for  should  it  remain  till  it  is  soft,  it  will 
be  spoiled;  put  it  in  your  pickling-pot,  and  co- 
ver it  close ; as  soon  as  it  is  cold,  tie  it  down 
with  a bladder  and  leather,  and  keep  it  for  use ; 
or  you  may  keep  it  all  the  year  in  a very  strong 
brine  of  salt  and  water,  and  throw  it  into  vinegar 
just  before  you  use  it. 

To  pickle  Beet  Roots, 

Beet  roots,  which  are  a pretty  garnish  for  made 
dishes,  are  thus  pickled : — Boil  them  tender, 
peel  them,  and,  if  agreeable,  cut  them  into 
shapes;  pour  over  them  a hot  pickle  of  white 
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wine  vinegar,  a little  pepper,  ginger,  and  liorsev 
radish  sliced. 

To  picJde  BarherrieSi 

Let  your  barberries  be  gathered  before  they 
are  too  ripe ; take  care  to  pick  out  the  leaves  and 
dead  stalks,  and  then  ])\it  them  into  jars,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  stro^ig  salt  and  water,  and  tie 
them  down  with  a bladder. 

JVore. — When  you  see  a scum  over  your 
barberries,  put  them  into  fresh  salt  and 
water ; they  require  no  vinegar,  their  own 
sharpness  being  sufficient  to  keep  them. 

To  piclcle  Codlings. 

Gather  your  codlings  when  they  are  about  the 
size  of  a large  French  walnut,  put  a quantity  of 
vine  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  a brass  pan,  and  put 
in  your  codlings ; cover  them  well  with  vine 
leaves,  and  set  them  over  a very  slow  fire  till 
you  can  peel  the  skins  off ; then  take  them  care- 
fully up  in  a hair  sieve,  peel  them  with  a pen-* 
knife,  and  put  'them  into  the  saucepan  again, 
with  the  vine  leaves  and  w^atcr  as  before;  cover 
them  close,  and  set  them  over  a slow  fire  till  they 
are  of  a fine  green ; then  drain  them  through  a 
hair  sieve,  and  when  they  are  cold,  put  them 
' into  distilled  vinegar;  pour  a little  meat  oil  on 
the  top,  and  tie  them  down  with  a bladder. 

Indian  Pickle^  or  Peccadillo. 

Quarter  a white  cabbage  and  cauliflower ; take' 
also  cucumbers,  melons,  apples,  French  beans, 
plumbs,  all  or  any  of  these;  lay  them  on  a hair 
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sieve  strew  over  a.  lar^e  hiindful  of  salt,  set  them 
ri  sun  for  three  or  four  days,  or  t.ll  v^ry 
dry;  and  put  them  into  a stone  jar  with  the  lol- 
lowing  pickle:— Put  a pound  of  race  ginger  into 
salt  and  water,  the  next  day  scrape  and  slice  it, 
salt  it,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun ; slice,  salt,  and  c ry 
a pound  of  garlic ; put  these  into  a gallon  ot 
vinegar,  with  two  ounces  of  long  pepper,  halt  an 
ounce  of  turmeric,  and  four  ounces  of  mustard 
seed  bruisedj  stop  the  pickle  close,  then  picpaie 
the  cabhage,  &c.  If  the  fruit  is  put  in,  it  must 

be  green. 

To  pickle  Artidwke-bottoms. 

Take  some  artichokes,  and  boil  them  till  you 
can  pull  the  leaves  off,  then  take  off  the  chokes, 
and  cut  them  from  the  stalk;  take  great  care 
that  you  do  not  let  the  knife  touch  the  top, 
throw  them  into  salt  and  water  for  an  hour,  then 
take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a cloth  to  drain ; 
then  put  them  into  large  wide-mouthed  glasses, 
put  a little  mace  and  sliced  nutmeg  between  ; 
till  them  either  with  distilled  vinegar,  or  sugar- 
vinegar,  and  spring  water ; cover  them  with 
mutton  fat  fried,  and  tie  them  down  with  a blad- 
der and  leather. 

To  pickle  Nasturtium  Buds. 

After  the  blossoms  are  gone  off,  gather  the 
little  knobs,  and  put  them  into  cold  water;  shift 
them  once  a day  for  three  successive  days,  then 
make  a cold  pickle  of  white  wine  vinegar,  a little 
white  wine,  sliallot,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  nut- 
meg  quartered,  and  horse-radish ; put  in  the  buds. 
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2o  pickle  Gerkins. 

Take  five  hundred  gerkins,  and  have  ready  a 
large  earthen  pan  of  spring  water  and  salt ; to 
every  gallon  of  water  put  two  pounds  of  salt, 
mix  it  well  together,  and  throw  in  your  gerkins; 
wash  them  out  in  two  hours,  put  them  to  drain, 
let  them  be  draiiied  very  dry,  and  put  them  in  a 
jar;  in  the  mean  time  get  a bell-metal  pot,  with 
a gallon  of  the  best  white  wine  vinegar,  half  an 
ounce  of  cloves  and  mace,  one  ounce  of  all-spice, 
one  ounce  of  mustard-seed,  a stick  of  horse-ra- 
dish cut  in  slices,  six  bay-leaves,  a little  dill, 
two  or  three  races  of  ginger  cut  in  pieces,  a nut- 
meg cut  in  pieces,  and  a handful  of  salt,  boil  it 
up  in  the  pot  all  together,  and  put  it  over  the 
gerkins ; cover  them  close  down,  and  let  them 
stand  twenty-four  hours;  then  put  them  in  your 
pot,  and  simmer  them  over  the  stove  till  they  are 
green;  (be  careful  not  to  let  them  boil,  if  you 
do  you  will  spoil  them)  then  put  them  in  your 
]ar,  and  cover  them  close  down  till  they  are 
cold ; then  tie  them  over  with  a bladder,  and 
leather  over  that,  and  put  them  in  a cold  dry 
place;  mind  always  to  keep  your  pickles  tied 
down  close.  Or  this  way : after  they  have  been 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  vinegar,  pour  the  vine- 
gar off  from  them,  and  make  it  boil;  then  pour 
it  over  the  gerkins,  cover  them  close,  and  repeat 
it  every  day  till  they  are  green;  then  tie  them 
down  with  a bladder  and  leather,  and  keep  them 
in  a cool  dry  place:  by  this  method  they  will 
keep  good  for  three  or  four  years. 


To 
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To  pickle  Asparagus. 

Take  the  largest  asparagus  you  can  get,  cut 
off  the  white  ends,  and  wash  the  “ j 

spring  water;  then  put  them  in  anothei  dean 
water  and  let  them  lay  two  or  three  hours  in  it, 
liave  a larg-e  broad  stew-pan  full  f 
with  a handful  of  salt,  set  it  on  le  i , 
when  it  boils  put  in  the  grass,  not  tied  up,  but 
loose,  and  not  too  many  at  a time  for  fear  yon 
should  break  the  heads;  just  scald  them,  and  no 
more ; take  them  out  with  a broad  skimmer,  and 
lay  them  on  a cloth  to  cool.  For  your  pickle 
take  a gallon  or  more,  according  to  your  quan- 
tity of  asparagus,  of  white  wine  vinegar  and 
one  ounce  of  bay-salt,  boil  it,  and  put  the 
asparagus  in  your  jar;  to  a gallon  of  pickle  put 
two  nutmegs,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace, 
same  of  whole  white  pepper,  and  pour  the  pickle 
hot  over  them ; cover  them  with  a linen  cloth, 
doubled  three  or  four  times,  let  them  stand  a week, 
and  boil  the  pickle ; after  standing  a week  lon- 
o-er,  boil  the  pickle  again,  and  pour  it  on  hot,  as 
before;  when  they  are  cold,  cover  them  close 
with  a bladder  and  leathei. 

To  pickle  Peaches. 

Take  your  peaches  when  they  are  at  theii  full 

growth,  just  before  they  begin  to  ripen;  be  sure 

they  are  not  bruised;  then  take  spring  watei,  as 

much  as  you  think  will  cover  them,  make  it  salt 

enough  to  bear  an  egg,  with  bay  and  common 

salt,  an  equal  quantity  of  each;  put  in  youi 

peaches,  and  lay  a thin  board  over  them,  to  eep 

them  under  the  water ; let  them  stand  three  days, 

then 
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then  take  them  out,  wipe  them  very  carefully 
with  a fine  soft  cloth,  and  lay  them  in  your  »lass 
or  jar  ; then  take  as  much  white  wine  vinegar  sa 
will  fill  your  glass  or  jar;  to  every  gallon  put 
one  pint  of  tlie  best  well-made  mustard,  two  or 
three  heads  of  garlic,  a good  deal  of  ginger 
sliced,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  mace,  and  nut- 
meg;  mix  your  pickle  well  together,  and  pour 
it  over  your  peaches ; tie  them  close  with  a blad- 
der and  leather ; they  will  be  fit  to  eat  in  two 
months.  You  may,  with  a fine  pCli knife,  cut 
them  across,  take  out  the  stones,  fill  tl^m  with 
mustard-seed,  garlic,  horse-radish,  and  ginger, 
and  tie  them  together.  You  may  pickle  necta- 
rmes  and  apricots  tlie  same  way. 

To  pickle  JVhite  Plimibs. 

Take  the  large  wliite  plumbs,  and  if  they  have" 
stalks,  let  them  remain  on,  and  pickle  them  as 
you  do  peaches. 

To  pickle  Radish  Pods. 

IMake  a strong  pickle  with  cold  spring  water 
and  bay-salt,  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg; 
put  the  pods  in,  lay  a thin  board  over  tliem,  to 
keep  tliem  under  water,  and  let  them  stand  ten 
days ; drain  them  in  a sieve,  and  lay  them  on  a 
doth  to  dry ; then  tak^  white  wine  vinegar,  as 
much  as  you  think  will  cover  them,  boil  it,  and 
put  your  pods  in  ajar,  with  ginger,  mace,  cloves, 
and  Jamaica  pepper ; pour  your  vinegar  boiling 
hot  on  them,  cover  them  with  a coarse  cloth, 
three  or  four  times  double,  that  the  steam  inav 
come  tlu'ough  a little,  and  let  theim  stand  two 
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<1rvs * repeat  this  two  or  three  times,  when  it  is 
cold,’  put  in  a pint  of  mustard-seed,  some  horse- 
radish, and  cover  them  close. 

To  pickle  Lemons, 

Take  twelve  lemons,  and  scrape  them  w ith  a 
piece  of  broken  glass ; then  cut  them  across  in 
several  parts,  but  not  quite  through,  so  that  they 
will  hang  together;  put  in  as  much  salt  as  they 
will  hold,  rub  them  well,  and  strew  them  over 
wdth  salt ; let  them  lay  in  an  earthen  dish  three 
days,  and  turn  them  every  day;  slit  an  ounce  of 
ginger  very  thin,  and  salted  for  thi’Ce  days,  a 
small  handful  of  mustard-seeds  bruised  and 
searced  through  a hair  sieve,  and  some  red  India 
pepper;  take  your  lemons  out  of  the  salt,  squeeze 
them  very  gently,  put  them  into  a jar  with  the 
spice  and  ingredients,  and  cover  them  with  the 
best  wdiite  wine  vinegar  ; stop  them  up  very 
close,  and  in  a month’s  time  they  will  be  fit 
to  eat. 

To  pickle  Grapes, 

Get  grapes  at  the  full  growth,  but  not  ripe, 
cut  them  in  small  bunches  fit  for  garnishing,  put 
them  in  a stone  jar,  with  vine  leaves  between 
every  layer  of  grapes ; then  take  as  much  spring 
water  as  you  think  will  cover  them,  put  in  a 
pound  of  bay-salt,  and  as  much  white  salt  as  will 
make  it  bear  an  egg;  dry  your  bay-salt,  and 
pound  it,  it  will  melt  the  sooner,  put  it  into  a bell- 
mctal  or  copper  pot,  boil  and  skim  it  well,  and 
as  it  boils  take  the  black  scum  off,  but  not  the 
white;  when  it  has  boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
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let  it  stand  to  cool  and  settle  ,*  when  it  is  cold, 
pour  the  clear  liquor  on  the  grapes,  lay  vine 
leaves  on  the  top,  tie  them  down  close  with  a 
linen  cloth,  cover  them  with  a dish,  and  let  them 
stand  twenty-four  hours;  then  take  them  out, 
lay  them  on  a cloth,  cover  them  over  with 'ano- 
ther, and  dry  them  between  the  cloths;  then 
take  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  one  quart  of  spring 
water,  and  one  pound  of  coarse  sugar;  let  it  boil 
a little  while,  skim  it  clean  as  it  boils,  and  let  it 
stand  till  it  is  quite  cold ; dry  your  jar  with  a 
cloth,  put  fresh  vine  leaves  at  the  bottom  and  be- 
tween every  bunch  of  grapes,  and  on  the  top; 
then  pour  the  clear  oft  the  pickle  on  the  grapes ; 
tie  a thin  piece  of  board  on  a flannel,  lay  it  on  ^ 
the  top  of  the  jar  to  keep  the  grapes  under  the 
pickle,  and  tie  them  down  with  a bladder  and 
leather ; take  them  out  with  a wooden  spoon ; 
but  be  sure  to  make  pickle  enough  to  covet 
them. 

To  pickle  Fennel 

Set  spring  AV’^ater  on  the  lire  Avith  a handful  of 
salt;  Avhen  it  boils  tie  your  fennel  in  bunches, 
put  them  into  the  Avater. ; just  give  them  a scald, 
and  lay  them  on  a cloth  to  dry ; Avhen  cold,  put 
them  in  a glass,  Avith  a little  mace  or  nutmeg, 
fill  it  with  cold  vinegar,  lay  a bit  of  green  fen- 
nel on  the  top,  and  tie  over  it  a bladder  and 

leather. 

To  pickle  Golden  Pippins. 

Take  the  finest  pippins  you  can  get,  free  from 

spots  and  bruises,  put  them  into  a preserving-pan 
^ of 
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of  cold  spring  water,  set  them  on  a charcoal  fire, 
and  keep  them  turning  with  a wooden  spoon  till 
they  will  ireel,  but  do  not  let  them  bod;  when 
they  art  enough,  peel  them,  and  put  ^hem  into 
the  water  again,  with  a quarter  ot  a pint  ot  tl.e 
best  vinegar,  and  acfuarter  ot  an  ounce  ot  alum, 
cover  them  close  witli  a pewter  dish,  ant,  set  them 
on  the  charcoal  tire  again,  (a  slow  tire  not  to 
hoi!)  let  them  stand,  turning  them  now  and  .hen 
till  they  look  green;  then  take  them  out,  and 
lay  them  on  a cloth  to  cool ; wdieii  cold,  make 
your  pickle  as  for  the  peaches,  only  instead  ot 
made  mustard,  it  must  be  mustard-seed  wnoiC, 
cover  them  close,  and  keep  them  tor  use. 


To  pickle  young  Suckers,  or  young  Arlkkokes,  he- 
fore  the  Leaves  are  hard. 

Take  young  suckers,  pare  them  very  nicely, 
(all  the  hard  ends  of  the  leaves  and  stalks)  and 
just  scald  them  in  salt  and  water  ; when  they  are 
cold,  put  them  into  glass  bottles,  with  tw'o  or 
three  large  blades  of  mace,  and  a nutmeg  sliced 
thin ; till  them  either  with  distilled  vinegar,  or 
the  sugar  vinegar  of  your  own  making,  "Wltll  llLllf 
Spring  water. 

To  pickle  Mock  Ginger, 

Take  the  largest  cauliflowers  you  can  get,  cut 
off  all  the  flower  from  the  stalks,  peel  than,  and 
throw  into  strpng  spring  water  and  salt  for  three 
days  ; then  drain  them  in  a sieve  pretty  dry,  and 
put  them  in  a jar  ;,.boil  white  wine  vinegar  with 
cloves,  mace,  long  ])cpper,  and  all-spice,  ^ each 

half  an  ounce,  forty  blades  of  garlic,  a stick  of 

horse- 
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horse-radish  cut  in  slices,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  Cayenne  pepper,  a quarter , of  a pound  of  yel- 
low turmeric,  and  two  ounces  of  bay-salt;  pour 
it  boiling  over  the  stalks,  and  cover  it  down 
close  till  the  next  day;  then  boil  it  again,  and 
repeat  it  twice  more;  and  when  it  is  cold,  tie  it 
down  close. 

Melon  Mangoes. 

Take  as  many  green  melons  as  you  want,  slit 
them  tV'O  thirds  up  the  middle,  and  with  a spoon 
take  all  the  seeds  out ; put  them  in  strong  spring 
water  and  salt  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
drain  them  in  a sieve; . mix  half  a pound  of  white 
mustard,  two  ounces  of  long  pepper,  the  same  of 
all-spice,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  mace,  a 
good  quantity  of  garlic  and  horse-radish,  cut  in 
slices,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Cayenne 
pepper;  till  the  seed-holes  full  of  this  mixture, 
put  a small  skewer  through  the  end,  tie  it  round 
with  packthread  close  to  the  skewer,  and  put 
them  in  ajar;  boil  up  the  vinegar  with  some  of 
the  mixture  in  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  melons; 
cover  them  down  close,  and  let  them  stand  till 
next  day;  then  green  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  do  gerkins ; when  cold,  tie  them  down 
close,  and  keep  them  for  use. 

To  pickle  Elder  Shoots  in  imitation  of  Bamboo. 

Take  the  largest  and ' oldest  shoots  of  elder 
which  put  out  in  the  middle  of  May  ; the  mid- 
dle stalks  are  the  most:  tender  and  biggest,  the 
small  ones  arc  not  worth  pickling ; take  off  the 
outward  peel  or  skin,  and  lay  them  in  a-strong 

brine 
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brine  of  salt  and  water  for  one  ^ night ; then 
dry  them  in  a cloth,  piece  by  piece.  In  the 
mean  time  make  your  pickle  of  half  white 
wine  and  half  beer  vinegar ; to  each  quart  of 
pickle  you  must  put  an  ounce  of  Avhite  or  red 
pepper,  an  ounce  of  ginger  sliced,  a little  mace, 
and  a few  corns  of  J amaica  pepper  ; when  the 
spice  has  boiled  in  the  pickle,  pour  it  hot  on  the 
shoots,  stop  them  close  immediately,  and  set  the 
jar  two  hours  before  the  fire,  turning  it  often ; it 
is  as  good  a way  of  greening  pickles  as  frequent 
boiling:  you  may  boil  the  pickle  two  or  three 
times,  and  pour  it  on  boiling  hot,  just  as  you 
please.  If  you  make  the  pickle  of  the  sugar 
vinegar,  there  must  be  one  half  spring  water. 

To  pickle  Red  Cuf rants. 

To  every  quart  of  white  wine  vinegar  put  half 
a pound  of  Lisbon  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  white  salt ; then  pick  out  the  worst  of 
your  currants  and  put  into  this  liquor,  and  put 
the  best  in  bunches  into  glasses ; then  boil  the 
pickle  with  the  worst  currants  in  it,  skim  it  very 
clean,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  looks  of  a fine  colour, 
and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold ; then  strain  it 
through  a coarse  cloth,  wring  it  through  to  get 
out  all  the  colour  of  the  currants,  and  let  it  stand 
to  settle;  then  pour  the  clear  off  the  settlings, 
and  fill  up  your  glas'ses  with . it,  tie  them  over 
with  a bladder  and  leather,  and  keep  them  in  a 
cold  dry  place. 

To  pickle  Ojc  Palates. 

Take  as  many  ox  palates  as  you  want,  and 
wash  them  clean  with  salt  and  water ; put  them 
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in  a pot,  cover  them  with  water,  put  in  some 
salt,  and  as  the  scum  rises  skim  it  off  clean; 
then  put  in  half  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  mace,  a 
little  all-spice  and  whole  pepper,  stew  them  gently 
till  they  are  tender,  which  will  be  in  four  or  five 
hours,  take  them  out,  and  take  the  two  skins 
clean  off;  cut  them  of  what  size* and  shape  you 
please,  and  let  them  stand  till  they  are  cold;  in 
tlie  mean  time  make  a pickle  of  half  white  wine 
and  half  vinegar  boiled  together,  with  some  fresh 
spices  in  it;  when  both'  the  pickle  and  palates 
are  cold,  lay  a layer  of  palates  in  a jar,  and  put 
in  some  bay-leaves  with  a little  fresh  spice  be- 
tween e\'ery  layer,  and  pour  the  pickle  over 
them;  tie  theni  down  close,  and  keep  them  for 
use.  These  are  very  useful  to  put  into  made 
dishes  of  all  sorts,  only  wash  them  out  of  the 
pickle  in  warm  water.  ^ ou  may  make  a little 
side-dish  with  white  or  brown  sauce,  or  butter 
and  mustard,  with  a spoonful  of  white  wine 
in  it. 

To  pickle  Cocks'  Combs. 

Put  your  combs  into  scalding,  water,  and  take 
tlie  skins  off;  then  put  them  into  a stew-pan, 
cover  them  with  white  vane  vinegar,  put  in  some 
cloves  and  mace,  a httle  all-spice  and  whole  pep- 
per, a few  bay-leaves,  a little  bay-salt,  and  stew 
them  for  half  an  hour;  then  put  them  in  a jar; 
and  when  they  are  cold,  melt  a little  mutton 
suet  and  put  over  them,  to  keep  out  the  air,  and 
tie  them  down  with  a bladder  and  leather.  When 
you  want  to  use  them,  lay  them  in  V'arm  water 

for  an  hour  before  ^ and  you  may  put  them  m 
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made  dislies,  or  make  a little  dish  of  them,  wiih 
white  or  broMii  cuilis. 

To  pickle  Purple  Cabbage. 

Take  two  cauliflowers,  two  red  cabbages,  half 
a peck  of  kidney-beans,  six  sticks,  with  six 
cloves  of  2-arlic  on  each  stick,  wash  them  all 
well  and  give  them  a boil  ups  then  dram  them 
on  a sieve,  lay  them  leaf  by  leaf  on  a large  table, 
and  salt  them  with  bay-salt;  then  lay  them  to 
dry  in  the  sun,  or  in  a slow  oven,  until  they  are 
as  dry  as  a cork ; and  make  the  following  pickle : 
take  a gallon  of  the  best  vinegar,  with  one  <]uart 
of  water,  a handful  of  salt,  one  ounce  of  whole 
pepper,  and  boil  it  all  together  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold;  then  take 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  ginger  cut  in  pieces,  salt 
it,  and  let  it  stand  a week ; take  halt  a pound  ot 
mustard-seed,  wash  it,  and  lay  it  to  dry ; when 
very  dry,  bruise  half  of  it,  mix  the  whole  and 
bruise  if  with  some  all-spice,  whole  peppeis  the 
prepared  ginger,  and  an  ounce  of  powdei  of  tin  - 
meric ; then  have  a jar,  and  lay  a row  of  cab- 
bao’e,  then  cauliflowers,  and  then  beans,  put  the 
garlic  in  the  middle,  and  sprinkle  between  every 
layer  your  mixture  j then  pour  your  pickle  ovei 
all,  and  tie  it  down  with  a bladder  and  leathei . ■ 

To  pickle  Salmon. 

Take  your  salmon,  scale  and  gut  it,  and  wash 
it  very  clean ; have  a kettle  of  spring  water  boil- 
ing, with  a handful  of  salt,  a little  all-spice, 
cloves  and  mace;  put  in  the  fish,  and  boil  it 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  if  small ; if  large,  one 
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hour ; then  take  the  salmon  out,  and  let  it  stand 
till  it  is  cold ; strain  the  liquor  through  a sieve  ; 
when  it  is  cold  put  your  salmon  very  close  in  a 
tub  or  pan,  and  pour  the  liquor  over  it ; when 
you  want  to  use  it,  put  it  into  a dish,  with  a 
little  of  the  pickle,  and  garnish  it  with  green 
, fennel. 

To  pickle  Sturgeon. 

Take  your  sturgeon  and  cut  it  in  handsome 
pieces,  wash  it  well,  and  tie  it  up  with  bass  ; 
make  a pickle  of  half  spring  water  and  half  vine- 
gar, make  it  pretty  salt,  with  some  cloves,  mace, 
and  all-spice  in  it;  let  it  boil,  then  put 'in  your 
sturgeon,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  tender;  then  take 
it  up,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold ; strain  the 
liquor  through  a sieve;  then  put  the  sturgeon 
into  a pan  or  tub  as  close  as  you  can,  pour  the 
liquor  over  it,  and  cover  it  close;  when  you  use 
it,  put  it  in  a dish,  with  a little  of  the  liquor,  and 
garnish  it  with  green  fennel  or  parsley. 

To  pickle  Mackerel,  called  Caveach. 

Cut  your  mackerel  into  round  pieces,  and  dk 
vide  one  into  five  or  six  pieces  ; to  six  large 
mackerel  you  may  take  one  ounce  of  beaten  pep- 
per, three  large  nutmegs,  a little  mace,  and  a 
handful  of  salt ; mix  your  salt  and  beaten  spice 
together ; then  make  two  or  three  holes  in  each 
piece,  and  thrust  the  seasoning  into  the  holes 
with  3mur  finger ; rub  each  piece  all  over  with 
the  seasoning,  fry  them  browm  in  sw^eet  oil,  and 
let  them  stand  till  they  are  cold ; j)ut  them  into 
a jar,  cover  them  with  vinegar,  and  pour  sweet 
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oil  over  them.  They  will  keep,  well  co\  eied,  ^ 
Jong  time,  and  are  delicious. 

To  pickle  Mock  Anchovies, 

To  a peck  of  sprats  take  two  pounds  of  com- 
mon salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bay-salt,  one 
pound  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  sal-prunella, 
and  a little  bole  armoniac ; pound  all  in  a mor- 
tar ; put  them  into  a stone  pot,  a row  of  sprats, 
a layer  of  your  compound,  and  so  on  to  the  top 
alternately ; press  them  hard  down,  and  cover 
them  close  ; let  them  stand  six  months,  and  they 
will  be  fit  tor  use.  Observe  that  your  sprats  are 
very  fresh,  and  do  not  wash  or  wipe  them,  • but 
take  them  as  they  first  come  out  of  the  water. 

To  pickle  Smelts. 

Take  a hundred  of  fine  smelts,  half  an  ounce 
of  pepper,  the  same  of  nutmeg,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  common  salt ; beat  all  very 
fine  ; wash  and  clean  the  smelts,  gut  them,  then 
lay  them  in  rows  in  a jar,  and  between  every 
layer  of  smelts  strew  the  seasoning,  with  four  or 
five  bay-leaves  ; then  boil  red  wine  and  pour 
over  them,  cover  them  with  a plate,  and  when 
they  are  cold,  tie  them  down  close.  They  ex- 
ceed anchovies. 

f t 

To  pickle  Oysters. 

Open  one  hundred  of  the  finest  and  largest 
rock  oysters  you  can  get  into  a pan,  with  all  their 
liciuor  in  them,  but  mind  you  do  not  cut  them 
in  opening,  as  that  will  spoil  their  beauty  ; wash 

them 
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them  clean  out  of  the  liquor  one  by  one,  put  the 
liquor  into  a stew-pan,  and  give  it  a boil;  then 
strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  let  it  stand  half  an 
* hour  to  settle  ; then  pour  it  from  the  settlings 
into  a stew-pan,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of  white 
wine,  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  a little  salt,  half  an 
ounce  of  cloves  and  mace,  a little  all-spice  and 
whole  pepper,  a nutmeg  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  a 
dozen  bay-leaves;  boil  it  up  five  minutes;  then 
put  in  your  oysters,  and  give  them  a boil  for  a 
minute  or  two  ; put  them  into  small  jars,  and 
v/hen  they  are  cold,  put  a little  sweet  oil  at  the 
top,  and  tie  them  down  with  a bladder  and  lea- 
ther; keep  them  in  a cool  dry  place,  and  when 
you  use  them,  untie  them,  skim  off  the  oil,  put 
them  in  a dish  with  a little  of  the  liquor,  and 
garnish  them  with  green  parsley.  If  you  Avant 
oyster  sauce,  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into 
g'ood  anchovy  sauce,  Avith  a spoonful  of  the 
pickle : for  fish  or  poultry,  Avash  them  in  Avarm 
water,  and  put  them  into  a white  sauce. 

To  pickle  Cockles  or  Muscles. 

Take  half  a peck  of  cockles  or  muscles,  and 
Avash  them  avcII;  then  put  them  into  a saucepan, 
cover  them  close,  and  set  them  over  a sIoav  fire 
till  they  are  all  opened;  strain  the  liquor  from 
them,  pick  them  all  out  of  the  shells,  (mind  and 
take  the  sponge  or  crab  out  of  the  muscles)  and 
wash  them  clean  in  Avarm  vinegar ; strain  about 
half  the  liquor  from  the  settlings,  and  treat  them 
in  the  same  manlier  as  oysters. 


To 
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To  make  White  Wine  Viyiegar. 

As  this  vinegar,  by  the  name,  is  thought  to  be 
made  from  white  wine  only,  it  is  proper  to  give 
directions  for  making  it.  When  you  bre\V  in  the 
month  of  IMarch  or  April,  take  as  much  sweet 
w^ort  of  the  first  running  as  wall  serve  you  the 
year,  bod  it  w^ithout  hops  for  half  an  houi,  and 
then  put  it  in  a cooler ; put  some  good  yeast 
upon  it,  and  work  it  wdl  j when  it  has  done 
working,  break  the  yeast  into  it,  and  put  it  into 
a cask,  but  mind  to  fill  the  cask,  and  set  it  in  a 
place  where  the  sun  has  full  power  on  it ; put  no 
bung  in  the  bung-hole,  but  put  a tile  over  it  at 
night,  and  when  it  rains,  but  when  it  is  fine  take 
the  tile  off;  let  it  stand  till  it  is  quite  sour,  wbich 
will  be  in  the  beginning  of  September ; then 
draw  it  off  from  the  settlings  into  another  cask, 
let  it  stand  till  it  is  fine,  and  draw  it  off  for  use. 
If  you  have  any  white  wine  that  is  tart,  put  it  in  a 
cask,  and  treat  it  in  the  same  manner : or  cyder 
may  be  done  the  same  way  : a cask  of  ale  turned 
sour,  makes  ale  vinegar  in  the  same  manner : but 
none  of  these  are  fit  for  pickles  to  keep  long,  ex- 
cept the  white  wane  vinegar. 

To  make  Sugar  Vinegar, 

' In  the  month  of  March  or  April  make  this 
vinegar  as  follows  : — To  every  gallon  of  spring 
water  you  use,  add  a pound  of  coarse  Lisbon  su- 
gar, boil  it,  and  keep  skimming  it  as'long  as  the 
skum  wall  rise ; then  pour  it  into  a cooler,  and 
wdien  it  is  as  cold  as  beer  to  wnrk,  toast  a large 
piece  of  bread,  rub  it  over  with  good  yeast,  and 
let  it  work  as  long  as  it  will;  then  beat  the  yeast 
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into  it,  put  it  in  a cask,  and  set  it  in  a place 
where  the  rays  of  the  su  ii  have  full  power  on  it ; 
put  a tile  over  the  bung-hole  when  it  rains,  and 
every  night,  but  in  the  day-time,  when  it  is  fine 
weather,  take  it  off ; and  v/heii  you  find  it  is  sour 
enough,  which  will  be  in  the  month  of  August, 
(but  if  it  is  not  sour  enough,  let  it  stand  till  it  is 
then  draw  it  off,  put  it  into  a clean  cask,  and 
throw  in  a handful  of  isinglass  ; let  it  stand  till 
it  is  fine,  then  draw  it  off‘  for  use. 

To  make  Tlder  Vinegar. 

Take  two  pounds  of  the  pips*  of  elder-flovrers,^ 
arid  put  them  in  a stone  jar,  with  two  gallons  of 
white  wine  vinegar;  let  them  steep,  and  stir  them 
every  day  for  a fortnight ; then  strain  the  vine- 
gar from  the  flowci's,  press  them  close,  and  let  it 
stand  to  settle  ; then  pour  it  from  the  settlings, 
and  put  a piece  of  filtering  paper  in  ^ a funnel, 
and  filter  it  through ; then  put  it  in  pint  bottles, 
cork  it  close,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

To  make  Tarragon  Vinegar. 

Pick  the  leaves  off  the  stalks  of  green  tarragon, 
just  before  it  goes  into  bloom,  and  put  a pound 
weight  to  every  gallon  of  white  wine  vinegar, 
and  treat  it  in  the  same  manner  as  elder  vinegar. 

To  make  Walnut  Ketchup. 

Take  half  a bushel  of  green  walnuts,  ])efore 
the  shell  is  formed,  and  grind  them  in  a crab- 
mill,  or  beat  tliem  in  a marble  mortar;  then 
squeeze  out  the  juice  through  a coarse  cloth,  and 

wring  the  cloth \vell  to  get  ail  the  juice  out ; to 
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every  gallon  of  juice  put  a quart 
nii  irter  of  a pound  ot  anchovies,  the  same  ot 
£-Slt  oneLnce  of  cloves  and  mace  a h tie 
tfino'cr  and  horse-radish  cut  in  slices  ; boil  a o 

gether  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  *e  qua«t^  J ’ 
ft  into  a pan  ; when  it  is  cold,  bottle  it,  cork  ic 
tioht  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  m three  months, 
in  ouluve  any  pickle  left  in  the  jar  after  your 
walnuts  are  used,  to  every  gallon  of  pickle  put 
in  two  heads  of  garlic,  a quart  of  red  wine,  and 
an  ounce  each  of  cloves,  mace,  long,  black,  an 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  boil  them  all  t^  i 

is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity;  poui  it  into  a 

pan,  and  the  next  day  bottle  it  for  use,  and  coik 
it  tight. 

To  iiiciliC  ]\Ius1itooiii  Ketchup. 

Take  a busliel  of  the  large  flaps  of  mushrooms 
o-athereddry,.and  bruise  them  with  your  hands  , 
put  some  at  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  pan,  strew 
some  salt  over  them,  then  mushrooms,  then  salt, 
till  you  have  done;  put  in  half  an  ounce  of  beaten 
cloves  and  mace,  the  same  of  all-spice,  and  let 
them  stand  five  or  six  days;  stir  them  up  every 
dav  ; then  tie  a paper  over  them,  and  bake  them 
for"  four  hours  in  a slow  oven ; when  so  done, 
strain  them  through  a cloth  to  get  all  the  liquor 
out,  and  let  it  stand  to  settle;  then  pour  it  clear 
from  the  settlings  ; to  every  gallon  of  liquor  add 
a quart  of  red  wine,  and  if  not  salt  enough,  a lit- 
tle salt,  a race  of  ginger  cut  small,  half  an  ounce 
of  cloves  and  mace,  and  boil  it  till  about  one 
third  is  reduced;  then  strain  it  through  a siew 
into  a pan  ; the  next  day  pour  it  from  the  set- 
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tiings,  and  bottle  it  for  use ; but  mind  to  cork 
it  tight. 

' To  make  Mushroom  Powder. 

Take  the  largest  and  thickest  button  mush- 
rooms you  can  get,  cut  off  the  root-end,  and 
peel  them;  do  not  wash  them,  but  wipe  them 
dean  with  a cloth spread  them  on  pewter  dislies, 
and  put  tliem  in  a slow  oven  to  dry ; let  the 
liquor  dry  up  in  the  mushrooms,  as  it  will  make 
the  powder  much  stronger ; when  they  are  dry 
enough  to  powder,  beat  them  in  a mortar,  sift 
them  through  a sieve,  with  a little  Cayenne  pep- 
per and  pounded  mace  ; put  the  powder  in  small 
bottles,  cork  them  tight,  and  keep  it  for  use^ 
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DISTILLATION. 

DistUlirig  in  General. 

The  mystery  which  the  generality  of  distillers 
have  affected  to  throw  over  their  art,  in  order  to 
keep  it  from  the  public,  has  not  a little  contri- 
buted to  induce  many  pretenders  to  attempt  an 
explanation  of  its  excellent  qualities ; which, 
like  quackery  in  physic,  not  only  defrauds  us  of 
our  money,  but  wdiat  is  more  valuable,  injure,s 
our  healtli  likewise.  With  a view  of  detecting 
such  impositions,  w^c  give  the  followdng  small 
treatise;  in  whicli  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  as 
- '.dear  and  concise  as  possible. 
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We  shall  begin  first  by  explaining  what  is 
meant  bv  distilling;  how  many  sorts  ot  Oistil- 
lings  there  are  ; what  are  the  instruments  fit  tor 
that  business;  what  accidents  it  is  liable  to;  and 
what  must  be  done  to  prevent  them ; then  point 
out  the  remedies  which  may  be  applied  to  those 
accidents  when  they  do  happen  ;•  and  at  last 
enter  into  the  detail  of  the  different  sorts  ot 
liquors,  that  of  their  composition  and  the  van- 
oiis  ways  of  preparing  them,  by  a plain  and  me- 
thodical account  of  the  principle  ot  the  ait ; in 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  omit  nothing  ot 
what  may  serve  to  instruct  completely  either  the 
lovers  of  distilling,  or  the  artists  who  profess  it, 
and  make  it  their  particular  business. 

Distilling  in  general,  is  the  Art  of  extracting 

Spirits  from  Bodies, 

To  extract  spirits,  is  to  produce,  by  means  of 
heat,  such  an  action  as  will  secrete  them  from 
the  bodies  in  which  they  are  detained. 

If  that  heat  is  the  proper  and  natural  affection 
of  the  bodies,  and  produces  the  secretion  of  spi- 
rits, without  any  foreign  help,  it  is  called  fer- 
mentation. 

If  it  is  produced  exteriorly  by  means  of  the 
fire  or  other  hot  matters,  in  which  the  still  is 
placed,  then  it  is  called  either  dige.stion  or  dis- 
tillation : digestion,  when  the  receipts  are  only 
prepared  to  the  secretion  of  their  spirits  : distil- 
lation, w hen  the  action  of  heat  has  sttdi  a power 
as  really  to  secrete  those  spirits,  and  make  them 
to  distil. 

it  is  that  heat  which  provoking  a coniHiotion 

2x2  and 
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. and  agitation  among  the  insensible  parts  of  any 
body  whatsoever,  detaches  them,  divides  them, 
and  procures  a passage  to  the  spirits  Avhich  are 
concealed  in  it,  by  freeing  them  from  the  faint 
or  terraqueous  qualities  with  which  they  were 
employed. 

Considered  in  that  point  of  view,  distilling 
may  become  worthy  of  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  learned,  and  be  the  object  of  their  studies. 

Infinite  are  the  parts  which  this  art  embraces ; 
every  thing  which  the  earth  produces,  whether 
llowTrs,  fruits,  grains,  spices,  aromatical  or  vul- 
nerary plants,  and  perfumed  oils  or  essences. 
We  shall  not  undertake  to  defend  its  utility  nor 
its  charms;  it  is  from  the  course  of  this  work  we 
hope  it  may  and  will  be  deduced  wherewith  to 
make  and  justify  its  encomium. 

OfDi  stilling  in  particular. 

After  having  defined  distilling  in  general,  we 
must  say  sometliing  more  particular  on  that  ar- 
ticle. 

They  reckon  generally  three  different  species 
of  distilling.  The  first,  called  distilling 
sum,  that  is  to  say,  by  raising,  is  made  by  placing 
the  still  on  the  fire  or  other  hot  matters,  such  as 
gravel,  horse  dung,  boiling  water,  &c.  which 
promotes  a rising  of  the  spirits.  This  method  is 
the  most  common  and  almost  the  only  one  dis- 
tillers put  in  practice. 

The  second,  called  per  descensum,  that  is  to 
say,  by  depressing  or  defrauding,  is  procured  by 
placing  the  fire  on  the  top  of  the  vessel  employed 
•-  in  distilling  which  precipitates  the  spirits.  This 
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method  is  used  by  the  liquorist  distillers  but  for 
the  oils  of  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace. 

Some  assert  that  the  oil  ot  juniper  beines  is 

very  2'oocl  drawn  per  usceusuvi. 

the  third  and  last  called  /?er  latus,  that  is  to 
say,  sidely  or  by  the  side,  is  never  practised  but 
by  chymists ; therefore  we  shall  pass  it  over  in 

silence. 

Befinitmi  of  Spirits. 

By  spirits  is  meant  the  most  subtile  particles 

of  any  bodies  whatsoever. 

All  bodies,  Avithout  any  exception  are  impreg- 
nated with  spirits  in  more  or  less  quantities. 

These  particles  are  an  igneous  substance,  Avhicli 
by  its  very  nature  is  susceptible  of  and  disposed 
to  a great  commotion. 

That  subtile  portion  of  bodies  is  more  or  less 
disposed  to  secretion  according  as  the  bodies  in 
Avhich  it  is  contained  are  more  or  less  persons  or 
more  or  less  oily. 

Defnition  of  Essences. 

By  essences  are  meant  in  distillery,  as  Avell  as 
chymistry,  the  oily  parts  of  a body  : that  sort  of 
oil  called  essence  may  be  extracted  from  all  sorts 
of  bodies,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  principles 
with  which  they  are  composed.  At  least  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  those  who  have  been  parti- 
cular in  their  observations,  that  nothing  has  been 
distilled  from  which  oil  or  essence  could  not  be 
extracted.  In  every  sort  of  distillation  made 
from  fruits,  flotvers,  sweet  smelling  spices  prinr 
cipally,  and  all  other  sorts  of  spices  put  in  dig-esr 
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tion,  there  has  always  been  seen  swimniing  over 
the  phlegms  or  faints,  a soft  and  unctuous  sub- 
stance; and  that  substance  is  an  oil.  Now  that 
oil  is  what  is  called  essence  when  it  is  the  object 
of  our  distillation. 

Dejlnltion  of  Simple  iVaters. 

By  simple  waters  is  meant  what  is  distilled 
from  flowers  and  other  things  without  water, 
brandy,  or  spirit  of  wine.  Sucli  distillations  are 
generally  of  a phlegmatic  quality,  though  fra- 
gi'ant,  always  charged  with  the  odour  of  the  bod}r 
from  which  it  is  extracted,  and  even  of  a more 
perfect  fragrancy  than  the  body  itself 

Definition  of  Phlegms. 

Phlegms,  Avhich  some  call  faints,  are  the  ter- 
raqueous particles  which  make  part  of  the  com- 
position of  bodies  ; whether  this  principle  be  ac- 
tive or  passive,  vre  leave  to  the  chymists  to  dis- 
cuss. However  it  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  very 
essential  for  all  artists  of  that  profession  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  its  nature,  for  many  are 
mistaken  in  it.  Some  take  as  phlegm  certain 
white  and  cloudy  drops  which  come  first  when 
the  receipts  contained  in  the  still  begin  to  run. 
Notwithstandingit  is  certain  that  these  drops  are 
often  the  most  spirituous  particles  of  the  matters 
which  distil,  which  they  deprive  themselves  of 
verv  gradually.  The  whiteness  of  those  cloudy 
drops  is  owing  only  to  some  moistness  which  re- 
mained in  the  top  of  the  still;  when  if  they  had 
observed  to  wipe  it  off  well,  they  should  have 
geeii  that  tlie  first  drop  winch  runs  would  have 
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been  as  transparent  and  brilliant  as  the  last,  and 
it  is  to  their  detriment  that  they  throw  off  those 
first  drops  which  are  the  most  volatile,  and  spi^ 
rituous  of  their  receipts. 

Here  is  an  observation  which  deserves  all  their 
attention,  and  which  we  recommend  earnestly 
to  every  distiller.  In  all  the  matters  which  have 
first  been  put  in  digestion  or  what  is  the  same 
meaning,  set  to  infuse  the  day  before,  the  spirits 
are  the  first  which  fly  to  the  top  of  the  still ; 
when  on  the  contrary  in  those  receipts  which 
have  not  been  set  to  infuse,  the  phlegm  raise 
first,  and  the  spirits  afterwards,  the  reason  is 
cjuite  physical,  and  so  plain  that  it  requires  no 
farther  elucidation  to  conceive  it. 

We  shall  add  another  observation,  which  no 
doubt  will  please  the  curious,  and  even  all  those 
who  have  some  notion  of  distillation.  In  all  the 
mixed  receipts,  such  as  those  in  which  you 
would  put  to  distil  flowers,  fruits,  and  spices  to- 
gether, without  being  previously  prepared  by 
means  of  the  digestion ; the  action  of  the  fire 
raises  first  the  spirits  of  the  flowers;  in  such  a 
manner  that,  in  spite  of  the  mixture,  these  spi- 
rits have  contracted  nothing  from  the  smell  of 
the  fruits  nor  of  the  spices.  That  secretion 
made,  the  spirits  of  the  fruits  rise  next,  without 
any  mixture  of  the  spices  or  of  the  flowers.  In 
fine,  the  spirits  of  the  spices  come  last,  without 
^the  least  impregnation  of  the  odour  of  the  dow- 
sers, or  the  taste  of  the  fruits;  every  article  keeps 
distinct  by  itself  in  tliat  distillation ; and  those 
y ho  doubt  the  veracity  of  this  assertion  are  de- 
sired to  try  the  experiment. 

Another 
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Another  interesting  observation  that  has  been 
made  on  spices,  is,  that  whether' they  have  been 
put  in  digestion  or  not;  whether  the  phlegms  or 
faints  have  rose  before  the  spirits,  or  the  spirits 
before  the  phlegms ; the  spirits  you  draw  from 
those  sorts  of  ingredients  are  hardly  impregnated 
with  the  smell  and  taste  of  them,  and  it  has  ah 
ways  been  found  necessary  to  mix  along  with 
tliose  spirits  a certain  portion  of  the  phlegms,  m 
more  or  less  quantities,  to  give  them  the  taste 
and  perfume  of  the  spices,  because  it  is  t le 
phlegms,  not  the  spirits,  which  contain  more  ot 
that  taste  and  tlagrancy.  This  observation  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  may  perhaps  prove  satis- 
factory to  a curious  reader. 

Definition  of  Digestion. 

As  the  word  digestion  has  often  been  made  use 
of  in  this  essay,  we  shall  explain  what  is  meant 
by  it,  its  utility,  and  even  the  necessity  it  is  ot 

in  many  circumstances.  ^ ^ 

]\latters  are  said  to  be  in  digestion  when  you 
have  tliem  to  soak  in  a proper  dissolvent  over  a 
very  mild  heat  to  soften  tlicin.  This  preparation 
is  necessary  for  many  sorts  ot  ingredients  in  dis- 
tillery. It'procures  the  sjiints  a more  ficile  issue 
from'  the  matters  where:  they  are  contained. 

Tbe  dio’estions  whieli  are  made  without  any 
heat  at  alt  are  tliose  which  are  more  generally 
used  and  the  least;  because  those  which  aie 
made  over  the  fire,  or  by  means  of  hot  matters, 
such  as  dung,  &c.  in  which  the  vessel  is  placed, 
always  take  away  some  ot  the  goodness,  quality, 
and  'merit  of  the  goods,  as  they  cannot 
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mote  some  of  the  spirits,  and  it  is  very  easy 
to  conceive  that  this  must  be  so  much  of  the 
quality. 

When  you  intend  to  draw  essences,  the  ingre- 
dients must  unavoidably  be  prepared  my  means 
of  the  digestion.  In  order  to  draw  mtII  the  spi- 
rits and  essences  from  spices,  digestion  is  again 
there  of  an  absolute  necessity.  In  short,  diges- 
tion enters  necessarily  in  our  principles,  and  is 
an  indispensable  one  itself. 

Of  Fruits  and  their  different  Species. 

Various  arc  the  fruits  made  use  of  in  distil- 
ling, some  with  rinds,  some  with  skins,  some 
with  kernels,  some  with  stones,  and  otliers  co- 
vered over  ^vdth  a shell. 

The  fruits  with  rinds,  such  as  the  Portugal 
orange,  as  the  French  call  it,  or  China,  as  wc  call 
it  in  England;  the  cedva,  the  citron,  the  Biga- 
rade  or  Sevclle  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the  Ber-  . 
gamot,  are  excellent  for  the  licpiors  of  taste,  when 
you  make  use  of  the  zests  of  those  different  with 
the  oil  of  essence.  The  quintessence  of  those 
sorts  of  fruits  cannot  be  drawn  here  as  in  the 
countries  that  produce  them ; because,  besides 
that  they  lose  so  much  of  their  primitive  flavour 
by  importation,  the  price  they  fetch  in  this 
country  renders  it  an  impossible  thing  for  the 
distiller  to  think  of  drawing  that  ({uintcssence 
from  them  with  any  profit  or  advantage  to  him- 
self. We  shall  speak  of  the  manner  of  cliusing 
those  fruits  when  we  come  to  speak  of  tliem 
singly.  The  bergamot  (a  kind  of  citron)  is  more 
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commonly  made  use  of  for  odoriferous  waters 

than  for  palatable  liquors. 

Among  the  fruits  with  kernels  there  are  tew 

which  the  distillers  make  use  of  except  ^ the 
reinette  apple,  the  rouselet  pear,  and  the  quince. 
We  make  what  is  called  ratafia  or  cordial  water, 
with  those  three  sorts  of  fruits.  But  the  rouse- 
let  pear  is  more  ordinarily  preserved  m brandy. 
A;s  quince  is  fit  for  a spirituous  fermentation,  you 
may  distil  the  spirits  on  liquor,  which,  by  so  tei- 
menting,  comes  from  it.  And  the  spii it  or  that 
'svatcr  or  rather  virous  liquor  is  successfully  em- 
ployed  in  a liquor  which  in  preserving  all  the  de- 
licacy of  taste  of  that  fruit  acquires  its  well  known 
beneiFicient  qualities  for  the  stomach. 

Cordials  are  made  also  with  stone  .ruits,  sucli 
as  cherries,  plumbs,  apricots,  and  peaches,  these 
four  species  of  fruits  may  be  preserved  in  brandy. 
There  are  again  other  sorts  of  fruits  which  dis- 
tillers employ  for  -ratafia  and  syrups.  Such  are 
raspberries  and  strawberries,  whicii  enter  in  the 
composition  of  several  sorts  of  cordials  in  order' 
to  o’ive  them  a nicer  and  more  exquisite  taste. 
IViulberries  and  raspberries,  as  wx'U  as  moicl  o 
cherries  are  again  often  made  ^use  of  to  gl^c  a 
colour  to  certain  cordials.  Ihere  is  a s}iup 
made  with  mulberries  and  currants  which  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  which  is  very  much 

in  use  for  sick  people.  . 

Shell  fruits  are  likewise  of  great  use  m instil- 
lation. liatafia  may  be  made  with  v/alnuts;  and 
that  fruit  may  also  he  preserved  in  brand}  when 

young  and  tender.  n ^ -n  7 

Ahnonds  are  made  use  of  for  ■ tlie  de 
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L iVom  n«B,  oik  to,  F'" 

Js'Sk  .»jc  o«  i '>j  ,"”s 

nranv  others  which  might  he  employed.  witli  Jis 

much  success.  It  is  enough  to  Cm 

here  the  use  which  is  made  of  them  . it  behoves 
the  lovers  of  the  art  to  improve  the  ancient  dis- 
coveries. The  receipts  change  as  the  taste 
cliaiiP-es  : but  the  method  and  proceedings  wc 
recommend  here  will  always  serve  and  be  useml 

to  direct  tlie  operations. 

of  the  aroniatical  and  ’vulnertpy  Plants. 

Those  plants  are  called  aroniatical  whose  stalks 
and  flowers  have  a strong  and  penetrating  odour, 
though  altogether  agreeable;  such  plants  pie- 
serveWhat  odour  a long  while  after  they  are  ga- 
thered, even  after  they  are  dried  up._ 

Those  are  called  vulnerary,  which  have  an 
aroniatical  taste,  and  which  are  unctuous  and 
balsamic.  Tlie  aromatical  and  vulnerary  plant.? 
arc  ill  great  numbers ; but  we  shall  not  enter 
into  their  detail;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
only  pointing  out  those  which  tiie  distnlcis  make 
the  greatest  consumption  ot,  such  as  luelissa,  rose- 
iiiarv,  lavender,  aspic,  marjorum,  sage,  &c. 

From  the  aromatical  plants  ire  draw  odorife- 
rous waters,  which  are  exquisite  to  strengthen 
the  heart  and  the  brain ; and  which  are  constantly 
used  ill  swoons.  Wc  may  likewise  draw  ciumt- 
esseiices  from  them  which  stand  m tlie  stead  ot 
the  plants  themselves,  in  ths  seasons  m winch 

the  plants  exist  no  more. 

o V <-y 
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Aromatical  plants  are  distilled  in  two  different 
manners;  either  with  water  to  make  simple  wa- 
ters ; or  with  spirit  of  wine  to  make  odoriferous 
w'aters.  Both  of  them  contribute  to  health,  in 
contributino*  to  the  cleanness  of  the  body. 

The  best  vulnerary  plants  are  those  which 
come  from  Switzerland.  They  generally  send  in 
those  sorts  of  plants  dry  leaves  and  flowers  all  to- 
gether; they  preserve  enough  of  their  good  qua- 
lity to  be  employed  here. 

The  vulnerary  plants,  wliich  are  used  in  th^ 
composition  of  the  arquebusade  w^ater,  all  grow 
in  France.  They  are  employed  in  their  strength, 
when  they  are  (|uite  green.  It  is  principally  in 
the  time  they  are  in  blossom  tliey  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. 1 hey  may  be  distilled  with  plain  water; 
i)iit  those  distilled  with  s})irit  of  wine  have  a great 
deal  more  virtue. . 

Both  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  aromatical  plants 
used  in  the  composition  of  the  pot-poury.  They 
are  likewise  employed  in  the  making  of  sweet 
swelling  satchels,  or  bags.  The  general  rule  is 
to  employ  them  in  their  full  vigour,  and  to  ga- 
ther them  before  the  too  great  heat  of  the  day 
has  deprived  them  of  their  fragrancy. 

I 

Of  the  various  Spices  inul  Seeds  used  in  lyisiillation. 

The  spices  mostly  made  use  of  in  distillation, 
are  cloves,  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and  mace. 

From  these  spices  you  may  draw,  by  means  of 
distillation,  what  is  called  spirits;  and  by  infu- 
sion you  may  make  tinctures  and  oils  of  essence. 
These  spices  are  also  used  in  the  composition 
of  several  odoriferous  w'aters,  but  especially  in 

most 
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most  of  the  cordials  of  which  they  are  material 

ins>Tedients.  -,w  c 

"The  seeds  most  known  in  distillatiou  are,  ien- 

ncl,  angelica,  aniseed,  coriander,  juniper,  pars- 
IfV,  caraway,  carrot,  and  many  others,  from 
tliese  various  sorts  of  seeds  you  draw  spirits  with 
hraiidy  for  palatable  liquors.  \ ou  may  likewise 
draw  oils  of  essence,  or  make  infusions  tor  ra- 
tafias. 

To  make  Lily  JVater  Liquor. 

Choose  fine  lilies,  thick  and  well  blown,  not 
at  all  faded,  nor  begun  to  decay,  and  gather 
them  iinmediately  after  the  rising’  of  the  sun , 
cut  notliing  but  the  stalk  of  the  flower,  because 
it  would  give  to  the  distillation  a taste  of  green  ,; 
leave  the  flower  whole,  and  put  it  in  the  cucur- 
bite  with  common  water  and  brandy,  in  the  pro- 
portion hereafter  mentioned ; and  distil  it  upon 
a naked  fire  a little  quick;  when  your  spirits  are 
drawn,  melt  some  sugar  in  water,  and  then  mix 
vour  spirits  with  it  ; pass  the  whole  through  a 
ba(>-  and  when  lined  down,  your  liquor  will  be 

fit  for  use. 

I 

To  make  commmi  Lilij  U ater  Liquor. 

Take  three  qinarts  of  brandy,  half  a pound  of 
lily  flowers,  tliree  quarts  of  water,  and  a pound 
of  sugar  for  the  syrup;  the  whole  must  make  up 
five  quarts  of  liquor  in  all  v/iien  liiiishcd. 

To  make  the  double  lAquor. 

Take  half  a pound  of  (lowers,  thrc'e  quarts  of 
brandy,  three  pounds  of  siigar,  and  two  quarts 
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of  coiiinion  water ; which  will  produce  four  quarts 
of  liquor  when  clone. 

To  make  one  Gallon  of  Spearmint  Water. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  dried  spearmint  one 
pound  and  an  half,  and  two  gallons  and  an  half 
of  water,  and  draw  off  by  a gentle  fire  one  gal- 
lon. This-  water  will  be  niore  fragrant  if  distilled 
in  Balneum  Maria?,  or  the  cold  still ; but  if  the 
latter  be  used,  the  same  caution  must  be  observ- 
ed of  distilling  the  plant  green. 

To  make  a Gallon  of  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  half  a pound  of  Jamaica  pepper,  and  two 
gallons  imd  an  half  of  watcr^  and  draw  off  one 
gallon  with  a pretty  brisk  fire.  The  oil  of  this 
fruit  is  very  ponder<ius,  and  therefore  this  '\ratcr 
is  best  made  in  an  alembic. 

/ 

I 

To  make  a Gallon  of  the  Water  of  Dill  Seed. 

» 

Take  one  pound  of  dill  seed,  and  three  gallons 
of  water;  distil  off  by  the  alembic  one  gallon, 
with  a pretty  brisk  fire. 

To  make  ten  Gallons  of  single  Angelica  JVater. 

Take  of  the  roots  and  seeds  of  angelica,  cut 
and  bruised,  of  each  one  pound  and  an  half) 
eleven  gallons  of  proof  spirit,  and  two  gallons  of 
water ; draw  off  ten  gallons,  or  till  the  faints  be- 
gin to  rise,  with  a gentle  fire ; and  sweeten  it,  if 
required,  with  lump  sugar.  It  is  a good  carmh 
native,  and  therefore  good,  against  all  kinds  of 
Jatuleut  cholics,  and  gripings  of  the  bowels. 
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To  make  ien  Gallons  of  compound  Angelica^  Water. 

Take  of  the  roots  and  seeds  of  angelica,  and 

siveet  fennel  seeds,  of  each  one  pound  and  an 

half,  the  dried  leaves  of  balm 

onenound-  slice  the  roots  and  biuisc  the  seeas 

and  herbs,  and  add  to  them  of 
ounce,  of  cloves,  cubelrs,  galangals,  i> 
of  each  three  quarters  of  an  ounce;  ^megs, 
tlie  lesser  cardamon  seed,  pimento,  and  satlion, 
each  half  an  ounce ; infuse  all  tliese  in  twelve 
gallons  of  clean  proof  spirit,  and  draw  off  ten 
Sallmis,  with  a pretty  brisk  fire.  It  may  be  sweet- 
ened or  not,  at  pleasure.  1 his  watei  is  a powei 
ful  carminative;  and  good  in  all  {iatiuent  chohes, 
and  other  griping  pains  in  the  bowels  : it  is  also 
o-ood  in  nauseas,  and  other  disorders  of  the  sto- 

iilach. 

To  make  ten  Gallons  of  Dr.  Stephens's  Water. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  ginger,  galangal,  cloves, 
nutmegs,  grains  of  paradise,  tlie  seeds  of  anise, 
sweet  fennel,  and  caraway,  each  one  ounce ; the 
leaves  of  thyme,  mother  of  thyme,  mint,  sage, 
pennyroyal,"  rosemary,  flowers  of  red  roses,  ca- 
momile, origanum,  and  lavender,  of  each  eight 
handfuls;  of  clean  proof  spirit,  twelve  gahons; 
and  water,  two  gallons;  digest  all  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  draw  off  ten  gallons,  or  till  the 
faints  begin  to  rise.  'Sivcetcii  with  fine  sugar  to 
your  palate.  It  is  a nolile  cephalic  cordial  and 
carminative;  and  also,  in  some  degrees,  an  h\s- 
teric ; g'oocl  in  cill  cholic  piiiiis  in  the  stonmeh  tinci 
bowels,  and  diseases  of  the  nerves. 
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To  make  ffteen  Gallons  of  Clove  Water. 

Take  four  pounds  of  cloves  bruised,  half  a 
pound  of  pimento  or  all-spice,  and  sixteen  gal- 
lons of  clean  proof  spirits ; let  it  digest  twelve 
hours  in  a gentle  heat,  and  then  draw  of  fifteen 
gallons  with  a pretty  brisk  fire. 

Another  Way. 

Take  four  pounds  of  Winter’s  bark,  six  ounces 
of  pimento,  a pound  and  a quarter  of  cloves,  and 
sixteen  gallons  of  clean  proof  spirits ; digest  and 
draw  off  as  before.  You  may  sweeten  it  to  your 
palate,  by  dissolving  in  it  double  refined  sugar. 

To  make  ten  Gallons  of  Antiscorbutic  JVater. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  water-cresses,  garden  and 
sea  scurvy-grass,  and  brook-lime,  of  each  twenty 
handfuls;  of  pine  tops,  germander,  horehound, 
and  the  lesser  centaury,  each  sixteen  handfuls  ; of 
the  roots  of  briony  and  sharp  pointed  dock,  each 
six  pounds;  of  mustard  seed  one  pound  and  an 
half;  digest  the  whole  in  ten  gallons  of  proof 
spirit,  and  two  gallons  of  water,  and  draw  off’  by 
a gentle  fire.  It  is  good  against  scorbutic  disor- 
ders; as  also  in  tremblings  and  disorders  of  the 
nerves. 

To  make  ten  Gallons  of  Imperial ! Vat er. 

Take  the  dried  peels  of  citrons  and  oranges, 
nutmegs,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  of  each  one 
pound;  the  roots  of  cypress,  florentine  orrice, 
calamus  aromaticus,  of  each  eight  ounces ; ze- 
doary,  galangal,  and  ginger,  of  each  four  ounces ; 
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the  tops  of  lavender  and  rc^eniary,  of  each  six- 
teen handfuls;  tlie  leaves  of  inarjoruin,  mind 
and  thyme,  of  eaeli  ( ight  handfuis ; tlie  leaves 
of  white  and  damask  roses,  of  each  twelve  hand- 
fuls; digest  the  vdiolc  two  days  in  ten  gallons  ot 
proof  spirit,  <"o^d  four  gallons  of  damask  rose  wa- 
ter; after  wliich  draw  oil  ten  gallons.  It  is  a 
vei-}'  good  ce{)halic,  and  of  great  use  in  all  ner- 
vous cases;  it  is  also  a \'ery  pleasant  dram,  espe- 
cially if  sweetened  with  line  sugary  and  good 
upon  any  sudden  sickness  of  the  stomach. 

To  mahe  ten  Gallons  of  compound  Jlnjony  ITatcr. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  bryony,  lour  pounds; 
vald  valerian  root,  one  pound;  pennyroyal  and 
rue,  of  each  two  pounds;  the  flowers  of  fever- 
few and  tojrs  of  savin,  of  each  four  ounces;  the 
rind  of  fresh  orange  peel  and  lovage  seeds,  ot 
each  half  a pound;  cut  or  bruise  these  ingre- 
dients, and  infuse  tliem  in  eleven  gallons  of 
proof  s})ii  it,  and  two  gallons  of  water,  and  draw' 
olften  gallons  v/itli  a gentle  heat. 

TuwTncr  JTuy, 

t 

Take  (;f  fresli  bryony  root,  four  ])onnds;  tb.e 
leaves  of  rue  and  mugmoit,  of  each  lour  pounds; 
the  tops  of  sa\  in,  six  handfuls ; fe\'er-fe\v,  cat- 
mint, and  pennyi’oyal,  of  cadi  four  handfuls  ; 
orange  peel,  eight  ounces;  inynli,  four  ounces ; 
liussia  castor,  twm  ounces;  proof  spirit,  eleven 
gallons;  water,  two  gallons:  digest  and  distil  as 
before.  It  is  very  forcing  upon  the  uterus,  and 
ihereforc  given  to  promote  delivery,  and  forward 
the  proper  cleansings  afterwards;  as  also  to  open 
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menstrual  obstructions,  and  in  abundance,  of 
other  female  complaints:  it  is  also  good  against 
convulsions  in  children,  and  of  service  in  all 
nervous  complaints  in  either  sex. 

To  make  ten  Gallons  of  Spirituous  Pennyroyal 

TV ater. 

Take  fifteen  pounds  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
pennyroyal,  ten  gallons  of  proof  spirits,  and^  t^vo 
gallons  of  water;  draw  off  ten  gallons  with  a 
<^'cntle  fire.  It  is  a good  carminative,  of  use  in 
cholics  and  gripings  of  the  bowels;  alsoiii  plu- 
risies  and  the  jaundice ; it  is  of  known  efficac\^ 
in  promoting  the  menses  and  other  disoideis  of 
the  female  sex. 

To  mahe  ten  Gallons  of  Carminatke  JVater. 

Take  of  fresh  camomile  flowers,  four  pounds 
dill  seed,  two  pounds  and  an  half;  leaves  of 
balm,  origany,  and  thyme,  of  each  one  pound  ; 
seeds  of  anise  and  fennel,  of  each  six  ounces ; 

• cummin  seed,  four  ounces ; the  peels  of  oianges 
and  citrons,  eight  ounces;  juniper  and  bay  ber- 
ries, ofeach  six  ounces;  cinnamon,  eight  ounces; 
mace,  four  ounces:  bruise  and  digest  these  in- 
o-redients  in  eleven  gallons  of  proof  spirit,  and 
two  gallons  of  Acater ; then  draw  off  ten  gallons, 
and  sweeten  it  with  fine  sugar.  It  is  good  in  the 
cholic  and  gripings  of  the  bowels,  and  to  reinot  e 
sickness  and  nauseas  from  the  stomach. 

To  make  a Gallon  of  Cedrat  U ater. 

Take  the  yelloAV  rinds  of  five  cedrats,  a gallon 

of  fine  proof'  spirit,  and  two  quarts  of  Avater;  di- 
gest 
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o-est  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  in  a vessel  close 

rtopped ; rfter  wWcl,  ofto" 

neum  Marire,  and  sweeten  with  fine  loat  su^ar. 

To  make  a Gallon  of  Bergamot  H ater. 

Take  the  outer  rind  of  three  bergaiuots,  a gal- 
lon of  proof  spirit,  and  two  quarts  of  water ; di^w 
off  one^ gallon  in  Balneum  Manas,  and  sweeten 

it  with  sugar. 

To  make  a Gallon  of  Jessamine  JVater. 

Take  of  Spanish  jessamine  flowers,  twelve 
ounces;  essence  of  Florentine  citron,  or  beiga- 
mot,  eight  drops;  fine  proof  spirit,  a gal  on;  wa- 
ter,  two  quarts;  digest  two  days  in  a close  v-es- 
§el,  after  which  draw  off"  one  gallon,  and  sweeten 

with  £ne  loaf  sugar. 

To  make  a Gallon  of  the  Cordial  JVater  of  Mont- 

pelier. 

Take  the  yellow  finds  of  two  bergamots,  or 
filtv  drops  of  the  essence  of  that  fruit;  cloves 
and  mace,  of  each  halt  an  ounce,  a ga  cn  o 
proof  spirit,  and  a quart  of  rniter ; c hgest  twp 
nays  in  a close  vessel,  draw  oft  a gallon,  and 
sweeten  with  fine  sugar. 

To  make  a Gallon  of  Father  Andrew's  JVater. 

Take  of  white  lily  flowers,  eight  handfuls ; 
orano-e  flowers,  four  ounces ; rose  water,  a quart; 
proo^spirit,  a gallon;  water,  a (luart;  drawoff 
a o-allon  in  Balneum  Manas,  and  sweeten  with 

line  sugar. 
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To  make  a Gallon  of  the  Water  of  Father  Bar- 
nabas. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  im  gelica,  four  ounces;  of 
cinnamon  and  orris  root,  eacli  half  an  ounce; 
bruise  these  ingredients  in  a mortar;  put  them 
into  an  alembic,  with  a gallon  of  proof  spirit  and 
two  (juarts  of  water:  draw  off  a gallon  with  a 
pretty  brisk  fire. 

7h  make  a Gallon  (f  the  JFater  of  the four  Fruits. 

Take  of  the  essence  of  cedrat,  fifty  drops;  of 
tlie  essence  of  bergamot,  thirty-six  drops;  of  the 
essence  of  citron,  sixty  drops;  and  of  the  essence 
of  Portugal  orange,  sixty -four  drops ; fine  proof 
spirit,  one  gallon;  vrater,  tVvX)  quarts:  draw  off' 
with  a pretty  brisk  fire  till  the  faints  begin  to 
rise,  and  sweeten  with  fine  sugar. 

To  make  a Gallon  of  the  Water  if  the  four  Spices. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  two  ouhpes;  nutmegs  and 
cloves,  of  each  three  drachms;  and  rnace,  six 
drachms:  bruise  the  spices  in  a mortar,  and  add 
a gallon  of  proof  spirit,  and  two  <:|uarts  of  water: 
digest  twenty-four  hours  in  a close  vessel,  and  . 
distd  with  a brisk  fire  till  the  faints  beidn  to  rise; 
and  sweeten  with  fine  sugar.  It  is  an  excellent 
stomachic,  good  in  all  depressions  of  the  spirits 
and  paralytic  disorders. 

To,  make  ten  Gallons  of  the  Water  of  the four  Seeds. 

\ 

Take  of  s^yeet  fennel  seed  seven  ounces ; co- 
riander seed,  nine  ounces;  the  seeds  of  angelica 
and  anise,  of  each  three  ounces:  bruise  all  these 

in 
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ill  a mortar,  and  put  them  into  the  still,  with  ten 
o-allons  and  an  half  of  proof  spirits,  an  cl  two  gal- 
lons of  water  : draw  oh  with  a gentle  hie  till  the 
faints  begin  to  rise,  and  sweeten  with  fine  sugar. 
It  is  o'ood  in  cholics,  nauseas  of  the  stomach 


Lnd 


O’l 


ipings 


of  the  bowels. 


To  make  a Gallon  of  Dmne  Water. 

Take  of  orange  flowers  fresh  gathered,  two 
pounds;  coriander  seed,  three  ounces;  nutmegs, 
half  an  ounce:  bruise  the  nutmegs  and  corian- 
der seed,  and  put  them  together  with  the  orange^ 
flowers,  into  an  alembie,  with  a gallon  of  proof 
spirit,  and  two  quarts  of  water:  draw  ofi  the  li- 
c|uor  With  a gentle  fire,  till  the  taints  begin  to 
rise,  and  sweeten  with  fine  sugar. 


To  mcikc  a Gallon  of  rectifed  IBarbadoes  TVatey . 

Take  the  outer  rind  of  eight  large  florentine 
citrons;  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  bruised; 
and  a gallon  of  rectified  spirit : distil  to  a dryness 
in  Iklneum  Marire:  then  dissolve  two  pounds  of 
sugar  in  a quart  of  water,  and  mix  it  with  the 
distilled  liejuor,  and  run  it  through  the  filtrating 
bag,  which  will  render  it  briglit  and  fine. 


To  make  a Gallon  of  amber-coloured  Barbadoes 

Water. 

Take  the  yellow  rind  of  six  bergamots,  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  two  drachms  of  clones  ; 
bruise  the  spices,  and  digest  the  whole  six  days 
in  a gallon  of  rectified  spirit;  and  then  add  a 
drachm  of  safiVon,  and  let  tlie  whole  stand  six 

days 
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(lays  longer  in  digestion ; dissolve  two  pounds  of 
fine  sugar  in  a cjiiart  of  water,  add  to  it  the  tinc- 
ture, and  run  it  through  the  filtrating  bag. 

" To  make  a Gallon  of  Roman  J Voter. 

Take  the  outer  or  yellow  peels  of  six  citrons; 
two  drachms  of  mace  bruised ; a gallon  of  proof 
spirit  and  two  cpiarts  of  water : draw  off  with  a 
gentle  fire  till  the  faints  begin  to  rise,  and 
sweeten  with  fine  sugar. 

To  make  a Gallon  of  FEau  sans  Pardlle. 

/ 

Take  the  outer  peels  of  twelve  citrons,  three 
quarts  of  fine  proof  spirit,  and  a quart  of  water; 
put  all  into  a glass  alembic,  and  distil  to  a dry- 
ness in  Balneum  Marian;  filter  the  v/ater,  and  put 
it  into  bottles  well  stopped. 

Another  JV ay. 

Take  the  essence  o^edrat,  bergamot,  orange, 
and  lemon,  of  each  two  drachms;  a gallon  of 
rectified  spirit,-  and  two  quarts  of  water:  put  all 
into  a glass  alembic,  and  distil  in  Balneum  ]\fa- 
rio3  till  the  faints  begin  to  rise,  when  the  receiver 
must  be  immediately  removed. 

T 0 make  a Gallon  of  Vestal  JVater. 

Take  of  the  seeds  of  daucus  creticus,  or  candy 
carrots,  two  ounces;  a gallon  of  spirit  of  wine  ; 
and  two  quarts  of  water : distil  in  Balneum  Ma- 
risD  till  the  faints  begin  to  rise : then  add  to  the 
spirit  drawn  over,  an  ounce  of  the  essence  of  le- 
mons, and  four  drops  of  the  essence  of  amber- 
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gris ; redistil  in  Balneum  Mari'cC,  and  keep  the 
water  in  bottles  well  stopped  for  use. 

To  make  a Gallon  of  Cyprus  JVinc. 

Take  of  the  essence  of  ambergris,  half  an 
ounce ; put  it  into  a glass  alembic,  with  a gallon 
of  spirit  of  wine,  and  two  quarts  of  water ; place 
the  alembic  in  Balneum  Marian,  and  draw  off  till 
the  faints  begin  to  rise. 


To  make  a Gallon  of  Anhalt  Water. 

Take  of  the  best  turpentine  a pound  and  an 
half;  olibanum,  three  ounces;  aloes  wood  pow- 
dered, one  ounce;  grains  of  mastic,  cloves,  gilly- 
flowers, or  rosemary  flowers,  nutmegs,  and  cinna- 
mon, of  each  two  ounces  and  an  lialf;  saffron, 
one  ounce  : powder  the  vrhole,  and  digest  them 
six  days  in  eleven  gallons  of  spirit  of  vrine  ; add- 
ing two  scruples  of  musk  tied  up  in  a rag ; and 
draw  off  in  Balneum  iMarrce  till  it  begins  to  run 
foul.  It  is  a high  aromatic  cordial,  invigorates 
the  intestines,  and  thereby  promotes  digestion, 
and  dispels  flatulencies  : it  is  a sovereign  remedy 
for  catarrhs  and  pains  arising  from  colds  ; as  also 
in  palsies,  epilepsies,  apoplexies  and  lethpgies, 
the  parts  affected  being  well  rubbed  with  it. 

To  make  ten  Gallons  of  Gout  JTater. 


Take  the  flowers  of  camomile,  leaves  of  penny- 
royal, lavender,  marjorum,  rosemary,  sage,  and 
ground-pine,  of  each  eight  ounces ; myrrh,  four 
ounces;  cloves  and  cinnamon,  of  each  one  ounce; 
roots  of  piony,  two  ounces;  pellitory  of  Spain, 
and  cypress  oriice,  of  each  one  ounce  ; the  lesser 
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cardamoms  and  ciibc])s,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 
nutmeg’s,  two  ounces  : cut  and  bruise  these  in- 
gredients, and  digest  them  tour  days  in  eleven 
gallons  of  proof  spirit  and  two  gallons  of  water ; 
then  draw  off  ten  gallons,  and  sweeten  with  fine 
sugar.  It  is  good  in  ah  nervous  cases,  palsies, 
epilepsies,  and  loss  of  memory. 

To  make  a Gallon  of  Bouquet  Water, 

Take  the  flowers  of  white  lilies  and  Spanish 
jessamine,  of  each  half  a pound;  orange,  jon- 
(|uil  and  pink  flowers,  of  each  four  ounces;  da- 
mask roses,  one  pound;  let  them  ail  be  fresh  ga- 
thered, and  immediately  put  into  a glass  alembic, 
with  a gallon  of  clean  proof  spirit,  and  two  quarts 
of  water;  ])iace  the  alembic  in  Balneu'm  J^^iari^e, 
and  draw  off  till  the  faints  begin  to  rise. 


Printed  by  J.  D.  De  wick,  Westmorland  Buildings,  Aldcrsgatef  Street. 
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